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$500 in Prizes for the Best Letters on This Subject— 
“How to Have the Most Fun with a Daisy Air Rifle” 


How to Form a 
Rifle Club 


You double the fun you get 
from your Daisy when the rest 
a i 1" play with get 

aisys too best fun is to 
= arifie club. You can form 
a rifle club with four or five 
fellows. One of the boys is 
elected Captain and he must 
learn the “manual of arms"’ so 
he can put the squad through 
the correct form of drill just 
like they do in the army and the 
big military academies. If you 
can't find some older fellow or 
man to teach you how to drill 
you can send for a free copy of 
the Daisy Manual, which will 
teach you how to drill and 
shoot straight. The Daisy 
Military model is a special 
Daisy model produced 
just for drill companies, 
although any Daisy 
model will do. 


BULLS EYE 
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hy Not Form a Rifle Club 


Among Your Friends? 


The big reason why the Daisy Air Rifle is such a favorite with millions of boys 
the world over is because there are so many ways that active, healthy boys can 
One of the most fascinating ways to have fun with your 
Daisy is to get a bunch of fellows together who own Daisy Air Rifles and form 
arifie club. You can have drills and target shooting matches and get ten times 


have real sport with it. 


as much fun as you can playing alone. 


Besides forming a rifle club, you can have lots of fun in other ways with a Daisy. 
A boy who owns a Daisy need never wonder what to do next. We know boys 
who have become crack shots just by practising with a Daisy at odd moments. 
There are hundreds of ways to have a barrel of fun with your Daisy, such as 


getting up shooting matches, rigging up a shooting gallery 
and working up new and original targets and interesting 
games where the boy who is the best shot wins. 


You May Win One of These Valuable 
Prizes 


We want to hear from boys with letters that tell in 
detail about the fun they have had with their Daisy Air 
Rifles. If you have worked out any interesting targets 
or any new games based on shooting with a Daisy, write 
out your experience in a letter to us. If we find it inter- 
esting enough to pass on to other boys, it may win a prize. 
Read the details of this BIG PRIZE CONTEST below 
and make up your mind today to enter it. Every boy 
who owns a Daisy is eligible for this competition. 


Why the Daisy Is the Favorite 
Boys’ Gun 


For over forty years the Daisy has been the favorite 
gun of American boys. Millions of men, now grown to 
manhood, got their first training in marksmanship with 
the Daisy. We have had to make many millions of this 
popular boys’ rifle to satisfy the demand. It takes a 
pretty fine gun to make a record like that. 

You know the Daisy is a fine gun as soon as you see it. 


Read These Details 
of the Daisy Prize Contest 


To the pave we who write the best letters on the 

subject, ““How to Have the Most Fun with 

a Daisy Air Rifle,” before January ist, 1931, 

the following prizes will be awarded: 

First Pri: id watch, engraved with 
name rs  aanee 


web 


te 
Third ‘to 100th Prize—each one peed 
Pump Gun, prize $5, total value....... 490 


Total value of prizes. ........+++++-$565 


The contest is open only to boys under six- 
teen who own or have ordered a Daisy Air Rifle 
at the first geo of this contest. 
Prizes will be awarded for the practical 
thoughts contained | in the letter, although con- 
eration will be given to clearness, concise- 
a o! 
must ; 


side of 





Co., 105 Union Street, 
— Department. 

Prize winn be announced in the April 
1931, issue of “this magazine. All prizes will 
be delivered direct to homes of those writing 
he winning letters. 


Its smooth, shining barrel and finely grained polished stock has that trim, 
business-like appearance that marks a real rifle. 
Daisy Pump Gun, the finest Daisy model we have ever produced. 
the high-powered magazine rifles that explorers and big-game hunters carry. 
The slide-action loading mechanism allows you to plant 50 shots straight and 
true into the heart of the target without reloading. 

The Daisy shoots straight. 
to leave the Daisy factory. 
will satisfy the keenest marksman. 

Of course, the Daisy does not shoot as hard or as far as a heavier hunting 


Take, for instance, the new 
It looks like 


Every rifle is carefully tested before it is allowed 
In this way, we know every Daisy is accurate and 


rifle. It is designed first of all to furnish American boys 
with a real safe and accurate rifle for target practise. 
It is safe because it shoots with compressed air instead 
of powder. No parents who understand this safety 
feature of the Daisy ever object to their boys having 
a Daisy. It is the ideal gun for every boy who wants 
to learn to handle a gun and learn to shoot straight. 

Tell your Dad you want a Daisy to practise target 
shooting. Get him to go with you to the nearest hard- 
ware or sporting goods store and see the new Improved 
Daisy Pump Gun and the other Daisy models. Put it 
to your shoulder, see how light and snug it fits and re- 
member it shoots 50 times without reloading and sells 
for only $5.00. Other Daisy models from $1.00 to $5.00. 


Boys—Send for This Free Copy of the 
Daisy Manual 


Every boy should have a copy of this little book, written 
especially for boys who love guns and target p: «ctise. 
It tells you many valuable facts about air rifi-s and 
target shooting. Special chapters tell you how to form 
a rifle club and how to drill. We want every b:y who 
reads this magazine to have a copy of the Daisy M nual. 
Write us, giving your name and address, and we w’!!' send 
you a copy free by return mail. 


DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


105 Union Street, Plymouth, Michigan, U. S. A. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH 
PHIL B. BEKEART CO., Mgrs. 


717 Market Street, San nae OF 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


LOUIS WILLIAMS & CO. 


511 Excha Bldg., Nashville, T: 
Export Office: 44 Whitehall Street, New York Ci ity : iia 


AIR 
RIFLES 


jovember, 1980. Vol. Ne. 11. 
for'tm Section 1108. Act of Octsbet iBIT, June 18 


We Recommend the use 
of Bull’s-Eye Steel Shot 
with Daisy Air Rifles, 
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a college education! 


ENROLL IN THE 


Qd4 awards valued at ‘50,000 


offered for excellence in craftsmanship 


How would you like a Scholarship to your favorite 
University or College, with all expenses paid for 
four years? This opportunity is open to you when 
you enroll in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. 
And there are no fees or dues of any kind con- 
nected with membership. 


Like the famous Craft Guilds of olden times, the 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild was founded to 
honor and advance the art of fine workmanship. 
But never in the history of the world have boys 
enjoyed such opportunities for reward and self- 
advancement as this modern Guild now offers you! 


In addition to four University Scholarships of 
four years each, valued at $5,000 apiece, there are 
980 other substantial awards, bringing the com- 
bined value to more than $50,000! Included are 
trips to the world’s greatest automobile center, 
with recognition leading to careers in industry, 
as well as numerous awards in gold amounting 


to $16,000. 


Awards go to boys building 
the finest model Napoleonic Coaches 


To compete for the awards, each member of the 
Guild will be required to build a miniature model 
coach whose design is taken from two world- 
famous coaches used by Napoleon. Detailed 


SHER BODY 


CEA TLS MAN.’ S 


drawings and instructions on how to build it at 
every step will be supplied by the Guild. 


The best coaches will be selected by an honorary 
Board of Judges, consisting of distinguished Uni- 
versity Educators and headed by Daniel C. Beard, 
National Boy Scout Commissioner. The awards 
will be equally divided among two groups, one 
group for boys of 12 to 15 years, inclusive, and 


-the other for boys of 16 to 19 years, inclusive. In 


this way, every member will have an equal oppor- 
tunity to share in the valuable awards. 


ENROLL NOW, WITH NEAREST 
GENERAL MOTORS DEALER 


If you are between the ages of 12 to 19 years, in- 
clusive, just go to any Dealer for Cadillac-La Salle, 
Buick, Oldsmobile-Viking, Oakland-Pontiac or 
Chevrolet cars, and ask him to enroll you in the 
Guild. There are no fees or dues. In a few days, 
you will receive your membership certificate, 
button, and complete drawings of the miniature 
model Napoleonic coach that you will build. 


The door of opportunity is wide open for any boy 
with the energy and enterprise to enter and take 
his place in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. 


Hurry. See a General Motors Car Dealer today 
and enroll! 


Sponsored by FISHER BODY CORPORATION Division of General Motors 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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| More fun—and more 
thrills with the new 


Fiexible Flyer a 
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ee, =\ Now equipped with a 

3 , super-steering device which 
Berens it the greatest sled 
| ever Be TD  aciasis'\n teak sibthi setd dn eletitg canes 


of any you've ever seen before! A sled that will 
turn corners so sharply that you have to ride the inside runner in order 
to stay on! Talk about sport! The new Flexible Flyer (out this year for 
the first time) will make coasting twice as much fun as ever before. 


Now you can really make sharp turns, steer the sled quickly and safely 
around objects, speed past other sleds on the hill, and go faster and farther 
than any of them. And so easy— it turns with the slightest pressure on 
the steering bar. 


The Flexible Flyer always has been a winner. For more than 40 years 
it has led all others—in construction, in beauty, in performance. Flexible 
Flyer was the sled that Admiral Byrd took with him on his South Pole 
Expedition. This year, with its new super-steering feature, Flexible Flyer 
will be farther ahead than ever. See the new Flexible Flyer at the nearest 
dealers. It’s not only the strongest, fastest, safest sled made, but a 
regular beauty, too. Tell Dad you want the genuine Flexible Flyer— 
and be sure it has the Eagle trademark on it. 


.§. L. ALLEN & CO., Inc., Dept. 37, Philadelphia 


x 7 
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The sled with the Eagle on it 


Some Facts About the Flexible Flyer 


1. Easy Steering—An improved design reduces breakage and increases the 
provides a shorter steering radius than safety of the sled. 














any other sled. It makes the Flexible 
Flyer easier to steer than ever. 

2. Spring Runners— Made of highest 
quality spring steel which allows max- 
imum bending without permanent set. 
3. Steel Front —The front parts of the 
sled are of highest quality steel. This 


IT PASSES YOU ON THE HILL—IT’S A FLEXIBLE FLYER 


4. Strong Seat Su, water Mode of extra 
heavy gauge steel. Designed in a spe- 
cial web-shape to give greatest strength. 
Pressure-riveted to the runners. 

5. White Ash Seat—Seat and all wood 
parts are second-growth, straight. 
white ash — the best obtainable. 
lected for strength and beauty. 
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Pee-Wee Harris, Warrior Bold 


PART I 


HERE were to be great doings in East Village, 

just across the river from Bridgeboro. The 

young ladies of the Community League were to 

hold a grand lawn party. In connection with 
this was to be a bazaar and cake sale. There was to be an 
entertainment in the evening followed by dancing. The East 
Village troop of Girl Scouts was to participate, and be much 
in evidence selling birch-bark ornaments and other wood- 
land handiwork. 

Post-card pictures of the new Community House were to 
sell at five cents each. All this was to celebrate and help 
to finance the rustic bungalow, lately completed, which 
thenceforth would house the gaieties of East Village. 

We see our hero first emerging with the throng from the 
Eureka Theater in Bridgeboro after having satiated himself 
with the sensational photoplay, “‘As Luck Would Have It.” 

In these periods of relaxation, to which Pee-wee occasion- 
ally treated himself, he is not discovered in his customary 
martial regalia. To be sure he wore his Scout suit and his 
compass dangling around his neck. But his belt axe and fry- 
ing-pan were conspicuously absent. However, his most 
characteristic item of adornment, his appalling frown, 
darkened his heroic countenance, and became even more 
terrible as he gazed upon a little scene which greeted the out- 
pouring crowd as it emerged upon the sidewalk. 

There was more true pathos and human interest in this 
little scene than in anything that had occurred in the garish 
screen play with its maudlin episodes and sobby subtitles. 
The center of interest was a shabby little old man who stood 
upon the curb where apparently he had taken his stand to 
catch the notice of the people as they came out of the theater. 
Ona tray which was held up by a strap around his neck were 
displayed a number of gaudily painted little windmills and 
weather-vanes, evidently of his own manufacture. He also 
held aloft in one hand the model of a ship, his prize com- 
modity, a marvel of skill with the jack-knife. 

As Pee-wee emerged onto the sidewalk this quaint and aged 
vender was being rudely shoved away by a policeman, and 
not the least pathetic part of this brusquely authoritative 
business was the sudden disarray of the little stock. He 
moved along reluctantly under pressure of the official arm, 
holding his precious ship aloft to save it from wreckage at 
the hands of the law. 

“G’wan, move along, git outer here!” urged the officer, 
accompanying his mandate with a vigorous shove. He would 
not even suffer the old man to pause long enough to recover 
a fallen windmill. 

The crowd appeared sympathetic, but not greatly inter- 
ested. Another shove by the official arm and the old man’s 
entire stock was precipitated to the sidewalk. But he was 
not permitted to tarry long enough to gather up his precious 
handiwork. 

“G’wan, beat it or I’ll lock. yer up,” threatened the cop, 
giving a vigorous final push which all but sent the poor old 


man sprawling. 


THs is the regulation way of dealing with peddlers, 

and few people take note of the needless brutality visited 
upon them. Perhaps it was this particular peddler’s age 
and apparent infirmities which moved some of the emerging 
crowd to venture deprecatory comments; perhaps it was a 
certain picturesqueness about him and his quaint handiwork 
which caused a venturesome young woman to utter discreet 
protest. 

But it was Pee-wee Harris who took a double-header into 
the sordid little affair and staggered even the brass-buttoned 
autocrat with his thunderous tirade. As for the poor little 
old man he stared aghast at this Scout of Scouts in full 
action. 

“You think you’re so smart shoving a poor old man,” 
Pee-wee thundered, “that you have to go and break the law 
yourself on account of what it says, I can prove it, how you 
got a right not to let any litter be in the streets, and anyway 
you’re the cause of it. Now you see!” 

It was Pee-wee’s sprightly way to disregard punctuation 


1930 


By Percy K. Fitzhugh 
Illustrated by Bert Salg 


in his talk, and this was particularly so in his tirades of 
wrath. 

“Dat’s enough fer you, Sonny,” said the cop ominously, 
and giving the old man another vigorous shove, ‘‘run home 
ter yer mamma before yet git in trouble now—and keep yer 
mouth shut.” 

That was something Pee-wee could not do. ‘‘ You big— 
you big coward,” he roared. “That shows how much you 
don’t know about laws and all things like that how you 
spill stuff all over the sidewalk even you don’t know the 
Clean-up Orderlinance I mean Ordinance do you think I 
don’t know, geceeeee whiz, wasn’t I mayor for a day, how 


on 
Meet the Famous Pee-Wee 


“Size doesn’t count, actions count!” 
says Pee-Wee Harris. 

Things happen fast wherever he goes! 
Hair-trigger daring and determination; 
he is always starting something quick! 

Super-Scout, Patrol Leader Extraor- 
dinary, Mayor-for-a-day—he is continu- 
ally daring and doing the things that every 
boy wants to be doing himself. 

Join Pee-Wee Harris and own the 
world. 














even I fined people for littering up the streets, you can ask the 
Clean-up Committee.” 

He paused just long enough to dig up out of his pocket a 
circular celluloid badge twice as large as a half-dollar, the 
treasured souvenir of his sensational work in the great 
clean-up campaign. This he ostentatiously pinned once 
again upon his jacket. “Now you see,” he said darkly. 
“Now you see if I got a right to talk to you.” 

The crowd was highly amused. “I got a paper too,” Pee- 
wee said, “that says if I complain to a cop no matter what, 
he’s got to listen to me. Even I had a man arrested for leav- 
ing an old flat tire in the street—that shows. Even I was a 
school traffic cop myself, I was! Even I was boy mayor for 
one day, I was! So now you got to pick up the stuff you 
spilled all over the ground because 
I can make a complaint about you / oO 
I don’t care if you’re a cop or not 
because I’m 
a special boy offi- 
cer I am, and 
I’m the one that 
put rubbish bar- 
rels down in Bar- 
rel Alley and at 
the station and 
everything and 
I got charge of 
vacant lots you 
can ask Judge 
Wade if I have- 
n’t and they got 
to listen to me.” 

They could 
hardly help lis- 
tening to him, 
and moreover all 
this was too true. 

He had indeed 
been a clean-up 
worker in the 
great campaign 
and had used all 
the authority 
with which he 
had been vested. 
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“Vou think you're so smart 
shoving a poor old man,” 
Pee-wee thundered 


concluded almost exhausted, “are you going to pick up 
the things or not? Because I can dodge a complaint I 
mean lodge one, and then you'll see!” 

Here, indeed, was David talking to Goliath. 

“Talk about spilling,” laughed a man. ‘He spills words 
enough.” 


HE cop did not obey, but he compromised. He recalled, 

now, the sensational achievements of Scout Harris in the 
grand clean-up drive. This unquenchable youngster with 
the enormous celluloid badge might do anything—and get 
away with it. So the officer retreated as much as he could 
without sacrificing his dignity. He pushed the old man’s 
scattered wares together with his big boot and said, ‘‘ Here 
take yer junk and beat it before I lock yer up.” 

The little old man was quick to act; he had supposed that 
his precious stock was lost forever. It was pitiful to see him 
on his knees gathering up his broken handiwork which had 
been so ruthlessly and needlessly damaged. But Pee-wee 
helped him while the massive blue-coat stood by to drive 
the old man along as soon as he had recovered his belong- 
ings. For this 
selling things 
“on the. public 
thoroughfares” is 
a heinous offense. 

But. here, 
again, the cop 
was to be baffled 
for Pee-wee es- 
corted the fright- 
ened old man into 
the lobby of the 
theater saying, 
“This is private 
property so you 
don’t need to be 
ascared, anyway 
I know the own 
er of this theater 
because the 
Scouts gave a 
show here, so you 
don’t have to be 
scared any more.” 
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Pee-wee, and it was true that he had sailed its placid bosom 
on many a craft: motor-boat, rowboat, canoe, and raft. 
But never before had his adventurous foot trod the deck of a 
barge. 

This particular barge was the Colbert C. Rossey of New 
York, that being the very name of Pee-wee’s new acquain- 
tance, who was its owner and captain. The barge was tied 
alongshore and it seemed as long as a couple of railroad 
cars. It was unpainted and grimy; its patched sides were 
as rough as bark and as black as soot. Its long interior was a 
gaping cavern with capacity for tons and tons of coal or any 











Upon this industrious gathering 
descended the Scout of Scouts 
like a thunderstorm, addressing 
the group 


“T ain’t got enough money to pay a fine,” the 
frightened old man protested, still with a weather 
eye on his official persecutor. 

There is no place so conspicuously empty as a 
theater lobby when the crowd‘has gone and soon 
Pee-wee and his old friend were quite alone in the 
dim, garish corridor, the ticket window closed and 
its curtain drawn. The cop had sauntered away 
after completely destroying the old man’s one hope of 
earning enough to buy his supper. The people had 
gone home to their own suppers. 

“Gee whiz, I guess you know all about ships, 
hey?” Pee-wee asked. “And I bet you went to sea too, 
and I bet you were in Holland too, because you know all 
about windmills. Gee, you make ’em dandy. I bet you 
don’t live in Bridgeboro, do you?” \ 

**T live on a barge down ter the river,”’ the old man said. 
“T just come up when the show was out ter get the crowd. 
Guess I’m done in this town; I ain’t done so very good. If 
I sells one, it’s enough; then I got money fer supper. These 
little ones is ony fifty cents; the big ones is a dollar.” 

“How much is the ship?”’ Pee-wee asked. 

“‘She’s five dollars,” said the old man, “but I ain’t never 
expectin’ to sell her. It jus kinder draws attention. I can 
fix it, taint hurt much. Ill go down on the tide to-morrow 
and try Southtown. Do you know if they got police in South- 
town or jus’ constables?” 

“You live on a barge?” Pee-wee ejaculated, for this bit of 
information took precedence of every other thought. His 
good turn seemed likely to open the way into an enchanted 
realm. “A real barge? Can I go and see it?” 

“It’s a old barge I was captain of once; captain of and doin’ 
business with,” said the old man. “If you. want to come 
down along the river you can see it; you can come on it. But 
yer mammy and yer daddy—I don’t want ter get in no more 
trouble.” 

“Didn’t I even get you out of trouble?” Pee-wee de- 
manded. ‘Come on, I'll help you carry your stuff and I'll 
go down with you. I been on lots of boats, motor-boats and 
everything.” 

“Yer a smart youngster,” said the old man; “yer as bright 
as a coat of varnish, and ain’t scared o’ nuthin’ or nobody, I 
cud see that. Thinks I, he’ll make trouble—that’s what I 
says ter myself when I heerd yer speak up, and the worse fer 
me, that’s what I says, but yer come out all right.” 

“T had lots of authorities I did,’ Pee-wee said, “because 
Scouts are kind of civic—civil. But I don’t mean they’re 
civilized. Gee whiz, nobody can say that about me. I can 
live on herbs, even, I can if I’m hungry. And I’m hungry alot 
too.” 

‘Guess me and you is like each other that a’way,” said the 
old man. But Pee-wee was too engrossed to catch the wist- 
ful purport of this remark. 

The neighborhood of the river was familiar territory to 









other kind of bulky 
merchandise. One 
could walk along the 
edge and look down in- 
to it as from the brow 
of a precipice. 

But astern all was 
ship-shape and cosy. 
é On a little area of 

, ae 2 deck stood the humble 
PRert—5 aly. domicile of Pop Ros- 
sey, a tiny shanty 
with a stove-pipe sticking out of it, and even with curtains 
in its little windows. Against the outside of this was a 
bench on which one might drowse away a summer afternoon 
while being piloted here and there by some noisy and ener- 
getic little tug. 

“Gee whiz, it’s dandy,”’ said Pee-wee as he looked inside 
the little house. 

Scarcely had he said the words when theré arose from a 
seat in the corner a boy of about his own age, who had been 
painting windmills, of which there seemed to be a vast store 
in a large basket close beside him. The floor was covered 
with shavings, and the little table with odd parts of the 
quaint ornaments. 

It might have been the home of Santa Claus. 

Pee-wee felt that he had entered an enchanted realm. If 
he had landed plunk on the magic carpet in the Arabian 
Nights he could hardly have been more astonished. Here 
was a tiny combination home and workshop. There were 
three bunks for sleeping, a couple of rickety chairs, a locker 
for provisions, and another small round table, for meals 
presumably, but covered now with freshly painted windmills. 
On a bench stood a row of miniature rowboats, each with a 
pair of tiny oars stuck under its seat, masterpieces of jack- 
knife art. There were several little lighthouses standing on 
counterfeit rocks painted granite color. And all these things 
had been whittled out, and painted in a variety of gaudy 
hues. 

The old man sank down on an empty grocery box where, 
somehow, he seemed a more pathetic figure than if he had 
used a chair. 

“Reckon ’taint no use, Sammy,” said he. “TI got run off 
the street same as up in Northvale. Maybe if I had went to 
the station for a license——” 

“They cost money, those,” said the boy. 

“°-Taint no use anyway,” said the old man resignedly. 
“Tf ’twasn’t for this little feller I wouldn’t have my stuff 
even. I come nigh on stumblin’ over when he shoved me, 
Sammy. Right in the shoulder he grabbed me, where I got 
the rheumatism so bad. That’s what I took notice of— 
they all push you in that place; do you know that, Sammy? 
Maybe they tell ’em to dolike that, huh? Right in the shoul- 
der it is, always. I almost stumbled over and like to broke 
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my neck. Have we got some o’ them beans left, Sammy? 
You put on some coffee, like'a good boy. My, but they’re 
strong, them cops,” he added, turning to Pee-wee. “You 
know onct I was strong and big like that; would you think 
it? Once I was first mate on a schooner, wasn’t I, Sammy? 
Sammy’s father could tell you if he was alive. He’s my 
grandson, Sammy is; ain’t you, Sammy?” 


T WENT even to Pee-wee’s anything but tender heart to 
see this poor old man, sitting on the grocery box holding 
his shoulder with one hand and commenting upon his late 
adventure without malice, or even resentment. With age 
one loses the fine spirit of retaliation. The old man seemed 
to feel the cruel twinge on his shoulder rather than the 
indignity he had suffered. 

“‘Them’s fine big strapping men, them po-licemen,” he said. 
“You put on the coffee, Sammy, like a good boy. And see 
have we got enough beans left. There’s a loaf of bread 
there, too, Sammy. You didn’t see nothin’ more of the man 
that followed me down here yesterday—was it yesterday?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said Sammy. “TI been painting ’em all 
day. Iran out of the red. I caught some little fish and I’m 
going to cook ’em.” 

“‘They’ll come handy,” said the old man. “TI don’t know 
whatever we’d do without fishes. Fishes is for folks in 
trouble. Onct I was wrecked—that was the Nancy, out of 
Gloucester—and we was on a desert island five weeks. We'd 
of starved only for the fishes. That was a whaling cruise; 
Sammy knows all abeut it. Not one of them things did I 
sell to-day. I was reckonin’ on bringin’ some meat if I got a 
single fifty cents. If I had gone down when I was shoved like 
that I’d never got up again, not with my kinky leg. Onct 
I could shin up into rigging like a monkey. Well, what is 
just is, Isays. We ain’t having no luck with them, Sammy.” 

Then spoke Pee-wee Harris, Scout. ‘Gee whiz, now I’m 
glad you got chased away like that, because now I know 
you and a lot of times I’ve been hungry and I know just what 
to do and I’m going up to get some eats and I’m coming back. 
And besides I got a dandy idea how you can sell these 
things and make money and nobody can stop you because 
its on private property, I can prove it. There’s going to be 
a dandy big kind of a racket in East Village—that’s across the 
river down below—and they’re going to have all kinds of 
things to sell, ice-cream cones and everything—it’s going to 
be a big lawn party for the new Community House. They’re 
going to have bazaar and chicken salad and paper-weights 
and cakes and postcards, and I know because my sister is 
making a lot of things for it, fancy towels and everything, 
and they’re going to have homemade candy and everything. 
So we’ll go over there and sell things, hey? It starts on 
Thursday and it’s going to be three days. Gee, I bet you can 
make as much as a hundred dollars. Anyway, now I’m going 
to get some eats, and I’m going to have supper here with you, 
too.” : 

The old man and his grandson were too dumbfounded tu 
protest in the face of Pee-wee’s enterprise and generosity. 
All of Pee-wee’s propositions were made with whirlwind 
vehemence. Sammy accompanied him to the beautiful 
Harris house on Terrace Avenue and listened appalled while 
our hero shouted upstairs to his mother proclaiming an as- 
sault on the kitchen and ice-box in the interest of a Scout 
good turn. He laid under contribution two cans of spaghetti, 
several boxes of crackers and a grapefruit, and would have 
taken a strip of bacon had not the cook interfered. 

“Now we’re going to have a peach of a supper,” he said, 
“and we'll fix it all up how we'll sell your things over in East 
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An assault on the ice-box in the interest of a Scout good turn 


Village, because all I have to do is speak to them and es- 
pecially I know how to handle girls, especially grown-up 
ones. So a lot you should worry about cops and things like 
that—gee whiz, I bet we’ll make a hundred dollars.” 

Sammy was a quiet boy, and he contemplated this diminu- 
tive promoter with consternation amounting almost to awe. 
He felt that with such a resourceful patron things would take 
a turn for the better. Pee-wee’s single-handed triumph over 
the cop seemed little less than a miracle. And in his own home, 
Sammy did not fail to note, this redoubtable little Scout was 
certainly something of an autocrat. 

On the way back he told Pee-wee something of his grand- 
father’s despairing efforts to keep himself out of the poor 
house, “‘and me out of the orphan asylum,” he added wist- 
fully. 

“How did you happen to come up to Bridgeboro? Gee, 
it’s lucky you did, because now I’m going to fix everything 
for you and you'll make a lot of money.” 


prom Sammy Pee-wee learned that the old barge had, 
until lately, been in pretty constant requisition as a freight 
carrier in New York Harbor and up and down the Hudson. 
But for some reason or other (probably its age and condition), 
it had ceased to be in demand. It had been the last refuge of 
the old man who had spent all his life on the waters, and must 
have furnished a prosy enough form of nautical life to one 
who had known adventures on a New Bedford whaler. 
But even on the water poor old Pop Rossey had run foul of 
the law. 

“The inspectors they wouldn’t give us a license this year,” 
said Sammy; ‘‘not till we put two new planks in the hull. 
And we couldn’t do that unless we put her in dry dock. 
That’s how we happened to come up here, because the 
inspectors wouldn’t bother us up here. Captain Stark—he 
owns a tug-boat—and he towed us up here because we 
thought we could sell some things in these towns. My 
grandfather does dandy whittling; he used to make these 
things when he was a sailor. But they won’t let us sell them, 
so we got hard luck.” 

“You leave it to me,” said Pee-wee, “because I’m lucky. 
It’s mighty good you came up here because now you're going 
to get a lot of money. But anyway how are you going to get 
back again? Is that tug-boat coming after you?” 

“We don’t care anything about going back,” Sammy said. 
“We were thinking if we could sell some of our things, we 
could just live on the barge and nobody would bother us, 
and we could work in the towns all around here. I don’t 
care so much, but would they let my grandfather come and 
see me at the Orphan’s Home? Do you think these ladies 
will let us sell things at their show?” 

“Sure they will because I’m a Scout and they’Il listen to me. 
And no cop’s got a right to go in there either. You leave it to 
me, and I’m going to stick to you, too. Didn’t I tell you ’'d 
get some things to eat, and didn’t I do it? If I can handle 
my own mother, can’t I handle a lot of girls? If I know how 
to handle cops!” 

It did seem to poor old Pop Rossey that he and his grand- 
son had found, indeed, not only a promotor but a protector 
and provider. They ate a sumptuous repast in the little 
house on the barge, during which Pee-wee was able to make 
good all his claims in regards to his appetite. He lingered 
with them until dusk and reluctantly went away filled 
with plans and spaghetti. 

“That might be a good thing, Sammy,” commented the 
old man. “At carnivals and things like that people buys 
things. Maybe that would be good, to stick to carnivals and 
fairs and things like that; hey, Sammy? These here Scouts, 
they’re wide-awake youngsters, hey? Maybe ye’d like to be 
one of them, Sammy?” 
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““You’ve got to get a concession to sell at places like that,” 
said Sammy. ‘“You’ve got to pay something down at the 
start.” 

“At ladies’ fairs and ructions like these?” 

““Maybe not, I don’t know,” said Sammy. 

“Tt’ll be good if he can fix it, Sammy; maybe we might get 
a start. He’s a clever youngster, I’m thinking. I hope 
them inspectors never gets up this far. It’s all the home we 
got Sammy, this old scow. It’s all that stands between 
me and the poor house now. Would you think it, me that 
was first mate in the Nancy whaler? You should have heard 
ine shouting out orders in them days. In the Sandwich 
Islands and Australia they would never stop us selling things 
in the market places. Many’s the whale’s tooth I carved 
and sold for a good price. Well, them was brave old days. 
And here we are marooned. He’s a fine youngster, that. 
My but he’s the kind would of started a mutiny back in the 
sailing days.” 


HETHER Pee-wee would have started a mutiny or 

not, he unquestionably would have started something. 
Indeed he started something that very night. Luck usually 
favored him, and he was required to go over to East Village 
to accompany his sister home, since his father was using one 
car and Mrs. Harris had gone in the other to a neighboring 
city. 

He trudged down Main Street and turned into River 
Place where the old bridge spanned the stream across to the 
ambitious village which was soon to be the scene of local 
festivity. East Village had no main thoroughfare and very 
few stores; it depended largely on its neighbor, Bridgeboro. 
But what it lacked in stores it made up in pride and local 
spirit. There was a real-estate development over there, 
and the idea of a community club had lately taken posses- 
sion of this quiet residential place. 

About the first thing to be seen when one crossed the 
river was the Community Club house, a sprawling, pic- 
turesque log cabin in which was a hall for entertainments, a 
room for dancing, a club-room and a bowling alley. East 
Village was all dressed up and no place to go. So the com- 
pletion of the Community Club was to be gaily and profit- 
ably celebrated. 

In the club-room were assembled the young ladies who 
were the presiding geniuses of the forthcoming bazaar. They 
were deeply engrossed in the manufacture of fancy articles. 
In a group by themselves were gathered the Girl Scouts of 
East Village busily engaged in making birch-bark pic- 
ture frames and napkin rings. From the adjacent kitchen 
there emanated the delicious odor of 
candy in the process of manufacture. 

Upon this public-spirited and industri- 
ous gathering descended the Scout of 
Scouts like a thunderstorm, drowning his 
sister’s welcome, utterly ignoring her, 
and addressing the group. 

“T got a dandy idea,” he said, “how 
you can do a good turn and even may i 
make some money for your bazaar, be- 
cause I know an old man that makes 

fancy windmills to sell and little light- 


"7 had lots of authorities, I did,” 
Pee-wee said, “‘because Scouts are 
kind of civic-civil” 
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houses and everything—boats too—he whittles them. 
They’re fifty cents each and they’re peachy, and I bet you 
never saw anything like them. Gee whiz, they’re better than 
things you sew! And I told him we’re going to have him 
come over here and sell them—gee, wait till you see them!” 

“Can’t you say good evening, Walter?” his sister reproved. 

“Good evening and they paint them all up red and green 
and everything——” 

“Oh, goodness me,” chirped one of the Girl Scouts, “I 
saw that old man over in Bridgeboro the other day and he’s 
nothing but a peddler. He’s a perfectly dreadful old man— 
I saw him. You'll be wanting to send an old-clothes man 
next. I never heard of such a thing!” 

“Oh, I think he’s just adorable,” said another girl, alluding, 
not to’the old man, but to Pee-wee. ‘Go on, tell us about 
him.” 

“So I’m going to bring him over the day it starts,” said 
Pee-wee, “‘so then the cops can’t interfere with him, and I’m 
going to fix up a booth for him in the bazaar, and I’ll like to 
see any one chase him away then because it’s private prop- 
erty—those cops make me tired they’re so fresh and——” 

“Listen, Walter,” said his sister, “you know we have 
something to say, too.’’. 

“Oh, let him talk, I just love to listen to him,” laughed 
another of the Girl Scouts. : 

This was not the way to silence the organizer of the late 
Chipmunk Patrol. ‘That shows how much you don’t 
know about Scouting and doing good turns and all things 
like that while you make believe you’re Scouts (he addressed 
them all, for they were all laughing) just because you make 
things out of birch-bark but anyway you’re scared of snakes, 
even spiders, that’s how much Scouts girls are!”’ 

“Oh, isn’t he just too excruciating!” still another Girl 
Scout carolled forth. ‘Don’t you just love him?”’ she softly 
inquired of her nearest neighbor. 

But the sharp ear of the Scout overheard her and she was 
lost. “That’s all you know about love and crazy things like 
that,” he thundered. ‘‘When somebody comes along doing 
a good turn like Scouts got to do, all you can do is laugh and 
giggle—geeeee whiz!” 

He directed his thunder at the Girl Scouts, and having thus 
stifled them into a kind of undertone of sly giggling he ad- 
dressed Miss Dorlin, the head of the bazaar committee, 
who was “‘grown up” and presumably capable of understand- 
ing his benevolent undertaking. 

‘So is it all right for me to bring him over here when the 

bazaar starts?” he asked. “Because I want to help him 
to do a lot of business because he’s poor and maybe he has to 
go to the poor 
house, maybe; and 
his grandson, may- 
be he has to go to 
an orphan asylum, 
and gee whiz, that’s 
no fun, even you 
get starved there 
with one helping 
because I know a 
feller that used to 
y be an orphan.” 
/) “Well, I’m sure 
i it’s very nice and 
kind of you,” said 
Miss Dorlin put- 
ting her arm about 
the sturdy little 
Scout, “but you 
see this isn’t ex- 
actly the kind: of 
(Continued on page 
72) 
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Hey, Linesman! 


ARRY GOULD arched his body over the ball. Bret 
snapped out the signals in a fiery staccato, the 
backs shifted, and one full second later Larry 
snapped the ball to Hop Slater, the crashing half- 

back of Milford High. Hop smashed off tackle, churning 
and forcing his body into a line that wavered, bent, then held 
to repel the thrust with a scant half-yard gain. 

Three of the visiting players at the center of the line 
picked themselves up, wondering if a shooting star had struck 
them. Larry, surveying his work with grim satisfaction, 
returned to the ball. It wasn’t his fault that the back had 
made so little off tackle. 

“Sorry, old man,” said a voice at his ear, “‘we’re going 
to have to use you again. You’re the only one that can clear 
the way.” 

Larry shrugged his shoulders. It had been that way all 
during the first half, now nearly over. Two bruised ears 
smarted under his helmet. A cracked lip, a couple of loose 
teeth, a nose slightly bent, all reminded him that he had 
borne the bruntof most ‘of the attack, and had been the 
mainstay of the defense for nearly thirty minutes of 
gtuelling play against a team slated to lick them by four 
touchdowns. 

By four touchdowns! And here, with the end of the half 
in sight, they had only scored one, and that by the grace of a 
desperate pass. Furthermore, the Milford attack, springing 
into new life behind the powerful charges of their novice 
center, had carried the ball repeatedly up the field by straight 
football, and were now well in the visitors’ territory. Larry 
had been in every play, a smashing, irresistible force that 
wrought havoc with the visitors’ line, and left great gaping 
holes for his backs to gallop through. 

“Signals!” snapped Bret. “Into ’em, men. Get that 
touchdown back.” 

He called the play through center. As the ball shot back 
a sudden explosion in the form of Larry Gould occurred, and 
an avalanche of interference and ball-carrier rushed through 
the gap. When the smoke of battle cleared away and Hop 
picked himself up, he discovered with no small surprise that 
two white lines had slipped under him, and that it was first 
down and nine to go for that touchdown. 

“Good work, linesman,” grinned Jack Logan to Larry. 
Jack was Milford’s hefty guard, and his words of praise 
meant something. ‘‘We’ll initiate you into the noble com- 
pany of unapplauded linesmen after the game.” 

Larry was not listening. His ears were tuned to the loud 
cheers coming from the stands. They had gone crazy yelling 
for Hop. Hop had made twelve yards. Hop was carrying 
the ball for that touchdown. It was Hop, Hop, Hop. 
Though he strained his ears he could not catch the slightest 
sound that could be twisted into his own name. Last year it 
was different.. Last year, when he was in the backfield—— 

“Come back to earth, Larry,” interrupted Bret. ‘One 
minute left for that touchdown. Signals!” 

Larry crouched over the ball. Bret called for an end run 
and Larry, after passing the ball, broke through like nobody’s 
business and went after the secondary defense. But the 
ball never got that far. The end boxed in the runner, and the 
visitors’ tackle brushed aside the interference and nailed the 


man for no gain. Larry returned to the ball. He felt Bret 
lightly touch his shoulder. Again it was up to him. 

Buck, Milford’s full, crashed through center for five yards. 
The stands went wild and roared his name to the skies. Half 
a minute to play, and four yards to a touchdown. 

“Still game?” asked Bret. 

Larry grunted. “I’ve got one more shove left in me. 
Let’s use it.” 


RET used it. The team used it. In particular, Hop 

used it. He ploughed through the whirling remnants of 
the defenders with the ball tucked under his arm following 
the charging center like a leaf sucked behind a speeding car. 
He crashed over the line and into fame, and Buck tied the 
score with a well-placed kick. The time-keeper’s whistle 
sounded and the Milford squad returned to the locker-room 
for a well-earned rest. 

The backfield gathered around Larry to give credit where 
credit was due. Hop was especially appreciative. 

“Boy, oh, boy, how you would have starred in the back- 
field last year if there had been another you in the line!” 

Larry said nothing. Secretly he felt the same way. He 
was not in the best of humor, and the praise of the backfield 
didn’t help much. Some of the linesmen, veterans of three 
years’ work among the forwards, gave him an understanding 
grin, and he felt better. Those linesmen knew who did the 
real work of the team, and he felt an unspoken bond with 
them which he had never experienced while playing in the 
backfield. Coach Atterbury drew him to one side. 

‘Are you satisfied now that my change was for the best?” 

“T guess so,” said Larry non-committally, “but I think 
I could do as well at my old place at half-back.” 

The coach looked at him shrewdly. Larry, divining his 
thoughts, flushed. ‘‘I don’t give a rap for the applause of 
the crowd,” he said stoutly, trying to make himself believe it. 
“Tt’s just that I feel that I’ve improved since last year and 
can do just as good work at half as I’m doing at center.” 

“Try and stick it, Larry. There are a dozen mediocre 
backs for every good linesman. You'll get a lot of satisfac- 
tion from winning games, even if the crowd doesn’t know 
about it.” 

“T’ll do my best, sir, of course, for the sake of the team. 
But I still hope you’ll give me a chance in the backfield 
before the season is over.” 

“T’'ll see,” said the coach, and though he didn’t mean it 
for a promise, Larry interpreted it as such and stored it away 
hopefully. 

Blackburn Academy received the kick-off at the beginning 
of the second half, and behind a beautiful shield of inter- 
ference the ball was returned yard after yard, while the Mil- 
ford players tried desperately to break through. It was 
Larry who finally smashed up the interference and Bret who 
brought the man down. 

“Good boy, Bret,” roared the crowd. “That’s getting 
em.” 

Bret slapped Larry on the back. ‘Great stuff, old man. 
They might have run the ball back for a touchdown if you 
hadn’t broken up the interference.” But Larry paid no at- 
tention to him. He was listening only to the crowd. 
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He ploughed through the whirlin» 
remnants of the defenders with t); 
ball tucked under his arm 


By Paschal N. Strong 


Illustrated by Harry H. A. Burne 


“Signals” called the Blackburn quarter. His team 
crouched low, ready for the charge. The Milford boys 
played high, their hands poised to separate the low-charging 
players opposed to them. 

Snap! The ball shot back toa half. The two lines crashed 
into each other, and the spearhead of interference drove hard 
off tackle. There its point crumpled and split, and the back- 
field piled up against the stone wall of defense. When the 
players untangled themselves Larry scrambled up from the 
bottom of the pile. 

Another play. The same off-tackle thrust on the other side 
of the line. The interference crashed through and charged 
for the secondary. But the ball-carrier ran into the arms of a 
Milford player and went down for no gain. Larry picked 
himself up from the pile. 

““Get that roving center,” ordered the Blackburn captain. 
“‘He’s breaking up everything. Get him out of the play.” 

They tried a pass in the third down, a short pass over 
center with three eligible men to receive it. The Milford 
center, still roving merrily, knocked it down and the visitors 
kicked. Buck was nailed in his tracks as he received the 
punt, and Milford settled down to the unenviable job of 
carrying the ball seventy yards through the champion prep 
team of the district. 


T WAS one smashing play after another, delivered from 
wing to center to wing. Those of the crowd who followed 
football through love of the game soon discovered that the 
wing thrusts were feints, and that the real yard-gaining 
smashes occurred at the two guards and at center. Every 
man on the Milford team knew that the power of those cen- 
ter and guard smashes lay, not in the backfield, but in the 
line-tearing charges of Larry Gould. The chain was moved 
again and again. The crowd went frantic with joy, and the 
Blackburn secondary drew in closer and closer to stop that 
gap at center through which this dynamic offensive was 
pouring. Bret sent a few timely passes to receivers, who 
found no secondary to close with them, and the Blackburn 
backs were forced to open up again. 

“Got a couple more downs left in you?” Bret asked 
Larry as the fighting Milford eleven reached the visitors’ 
twenty-yard line. 

“Send ’em through me. I'll make this backfield famous 
yet, and give the crowd something to yell for.”” There was a 
bitterness in Larry’s tone that didn’t escape Bret. Larry 
regretted his words the instant he had spoken them. 

“Forget it, Bret. Hit the center of the line as often as 
you wish, and we’ll see what we can do.” 

Bret grinned. ‘Good boy, Larry. As long as you feel 
that way we can do anything.” 

They hammered through for first down in three plays 
Then the Blackburn defense stiffened. Second down and 
seven. Third down and five. Fourth down and three to go, 
and it looked as though the stone wall had been reached. 
Bret took time out and his team went into a huddle. 

“Tackle or end?” suggested Hop. “Our center line has 
been over-punished.” 

Most of the fellows agreed with him, but Larry fiercely 
dissented. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“Jack and I can smash ’em up,” he asserted vehemently. 
«We'll rip ’°em wide open. Send the play through us again. 
We'll make the hole for you.” 

Bret hesitated. But one look at Larry’s face told him 
that the center had forgotten the crowd, forgotten his place 
in stardom, forgotten everything except a fierce determina- 
tion to clear the way for another touchdown. 

“Through center,” he decided finally. ‘‘ Signals!” 

Larry took position over the ball. The backfield shifted, 
the ball was snapped, and the Milford center charged ahead 
with the devastating effect of a bowling ball crashing through 
aset of ten-pins. He drove through, knocking the Blackburn 
center aside, and threw his body broadside, upsetting two of 
the secondary who were charging in. Behind him ploughed 
the interference, and behind them sped Buck, carrying the 
ball through for the first touchdown of the half. 

Bret looked at Larry queerly while the cheering section 
gave Buck the school yell. Larry met his eye for an instant 
and then turned away. He was ashamed to have his team- 
mates know how much he missed the applause of the stands. 

Another perfect kick gave them a seven-point lead over the 
visitors, and the teams returned for the kick-off. But the 
spirit of the visiting eleven was broken. The Milford ag- 
gregation, inspired by their dynamic center, tore up and down 
the field at will and turned the visitors back for a smashing 
and totally unexpected defeat. The crowd surged down on 
the field, and as Larry passed his schoolmates on the way 
to the locker-room he heard the names of Hop and Buck on 
every tongue. It was a new experience for him. Last year 
it had been his name that the crowd took up, his runs and 
passes that had been the topic of conversation among foot- 
ball fans of the entire town. This year—he laughed bitterly. 
Just because he had the makings of a good linesman in him 
he had been forced to leave the seats of the mighty and take 
his place among the beef and brawn of the line, not unhon- 
ored, perhaps, but certainly unsung. 


ACK and the other linesmen gathered around him in the 
showers. ‘‘ Hey, linesman,” said one of them, “how does 
it feel to be a working-man?” 

In spite of himself Larry grinned. Last year, even after a 
good game in the backfield, there had been none of the warm 
comradeship shown now. But his grin was short-lived. He 
caught sight of Hop and Buck entering the showers, and 
envious thoughts drove away the response he might have 
made to his fellow-members of the forward line. 

“T won’t be with you fellows long,” he told them. ‘The 
coach says he’s going to try me again in the backfield soon.” 

“Q-o-h,” said one of the forwards, “‘you’re trying to 
high-hat us. He can’t join us yet, fellows. He’s a fine lines- 
man, but his proud spirit hasn’t yet been broken.” 

“It won’t take long,” piped up another. ‘‘How many 
yells did the crowd give you to-day, Larry.” 

Larry bit hislip. ‘‘As many as they gave you,” he replied 
alittle curtly. 

“Sure. And as many as they gave the rest of us forwards. 
And how many is that, men?” 

“NONE!” roared the bunch. 

“Are we broken-hearted?” 

“NO!” 

“Linesman Lesson Number One, Larry. And I guess that’s 
about the only linesman lesson you need to know. We're 
proud of you, my boy. You’d better cherish our words of 
praise. They’re all you’re going to get as long as you stay 
in the line.” 

Larry listened to this good-natured joshing with mixed 
feelings. Bret fell in step with him as he 
left the gym and accompanied him home- 
wards. The slim captain and quarter-back 
of the Milford High looked like a runt be- 
side Larry, but his voice had the quality of 
arresting attention, and the rebellious cen- 
ter listened in spite of himself. 

“You played a corking game, Larry. 
The coach and every man on the team 
knows that if you hadn’t single-handedly 
smashed Blackburn’s line to little bits, 
we wouldn’t have stood a chance. Our 
backfield isn’t a bit better than it was last 
year, and they trimmed us plenty then.” 

Larry grunted contentedly. It was his 
way of purring at praise. 

“The chief difference to you,” continued 
Bret, ‘is that you’ll be like the gem serene 
that the dark unfathomed depths of 
ocean bear. The only time you'll get a yell 
from the crowd is when you are taken out 
of the game. The only time you'll see 
your name in the paper is in the line-up. 
Most of the linesmen get used to it their 
first year, but it’s different with you. You 
were the big cheese in the backfield last 
year, and if it weren’t for the coach you’d 
be the star this year—and we’d probably 
go right on losing games as we did before.” 

“You fellows have me all wrong,” said 
Larry angrily. “I don’t give a whoop for 
the cheers of the crowd or seeing my name 
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in headlines. I want to get back at half because I feel I 
can do more good for the team there. I’m a lot better than 
I was last year.” 

“The coach is a mighty wise hombre, Larry. It would be 
to his interest to put you where you’d do most good. Judging 
from the game to-day, he’s done so.” 

“He hasn’t given me a chance in the backfield this year. 
He doesn’t know what I can do there.” 

‘He saw you last year, you know.” 

Larry said nothing. That everybody’s-picking-on-me 
feeling was coming over him. He retained enough sense of 
humor to fight against it, however, and laughed angrily at 
himself. When he said good-bye to Bret he told the latter 
of the coach’s promise to give him a trial at half-back again. 

“I'd rather have you in the line than Jim Thorpe in the 
backfield,” replied Bret, and left Larry to think this over. 


HE WAS still thinking it over the next morning when he 

crept out of bed before breakfast to take a look at the 
sports section of the paper. If the sports-writer had given 
him a fraction of the credit due, he would have taken Bret’s 
words to heart and have been contented in the line. But 
fate and the sports-writer took another crack at his praise- 
starved ego. 

“The forward line,” said the account, “showed unex pected 
strength, and gave the backfield an opportunity to display its 
powerful running attack.” 

Paragraph after paragraph devoted to the brilliant gains 
of the ball-carriers, and a few words for the seven men in the 
line! His father, coming in at that moment, picked it up 
and glanced over the article. 

“Never mind, son,” he said. “I’d rather watch you doa 
man’s work than read about it.” 

Larry smiled gratefully, but for all that he longed for the 
write-ups he had received the year before, and from that 
day he became the coach’s greatest problem. Many a council 
of war was held between the latter and the team captain. 








































A Tech tackler broke through 
and downed him on the twenty- 
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“His heart isn’t in his work,” Coach Atterbury mused one 
evening after a mid-season game. ‘At first he showed signs 
of being the greatest prep linesman I’ve ever known. But 
look at him in that game to-day. Almost the worst man in 
the line.” 

Bret came to the defense of his friend. ‘‘He’s not laying 
down on purpose, Coach. It’s just that his heart is so set on 
getting back with the ball-toters that he can’t think of any- 
thing else.” 

“T’ve done what I promised. I’ve run through signals 
and scrimmage with him back at half, and I can’t see that 
he’s the world-beating triple-threat man he thinks he is.” 

“‘He’s fully as good as Hop and Buck.” 

“‘He’s better,” agreed the coach. ‘‘And that makes him 
just about an average back. An average back with an aver- 
age line. But when he’s in the line at his best, our backfield 
looks like the Four Horsemen.” 

“Tl talk to him again,” said Bret wearily. ‘If some- 
thing isn’t done, Tech High is going to run away with the big 
game.” 

The prospect of another talk with Larry wasn’t pleasant. 
The big fellow was getting tired of these friendly appeals. 
To him it looked as though the backfield were leagued against 
him to keep him in the line for their own better glory. Larry 
would never admit, even to himself, where the real seat of the 
trouble lay. 

The talk did no good. Larry was resentful, and Bret final- 
ly lost his temper and told him a few wholesome truths. That 
made Larry sulky, and in the couple of games preceding the 
Thanksgiving tussle with Tech High, Larry as center was 
something to weep about. But the team crashed through 
nevertheless, and it looked as though all of the hard work 
of the season was to be saved for the week before the 
Turkey game. 

On the first day of scrimmage that week Hop wrenched a 
knee and was out for good. His substitute lasted only two 
days, receiving a greenstick fracture of the collar bone 
during the last five minutes of the season’s scrimmage. 
Coach Atterbury was at his wits’ end. Against his better 
judgment he summoned Larry. 

“You'll go in as half against Tech,” he told him. “TI 
feel that you’ve gone back on me shamefully in the line, and 
my personal inclination is to put you on the bench. But in 
the interests of the school and team, something you appar- 
ently don’t care about, you can start at half-back.” 

Not even the curtness of the coach’s tone nor the implica- 
tion of his words could dampen Larry’s joy at the chance to 
get back in the spotlight again. But the other linesmen, 
when they heard of his transfer, could not conceal their 
slightly contemptuous appraisal of his motives, and Larry 
felt that somehow he had failed them. He was not the 
man they had expected him to be, and he avoided their eyes 
and spoke to them as little as possible. He felt like an out- 
cast. 

But the thrill of being in the backfield again drove these 
thoughts away as the team trotted out before the crowded 
stands for a brief signal drill before the kick-off. Tech High, 
with its thousands of supporters, occupied the stands across 
from Milford High and the townspeople. As the two rooting 
sections hurled cheers at each other across the frosty after- 
noon, Larry felt that this was what he was made for—to dash 
up and down the field with the ball amid wild applause from 
his side of the stands. 

He went through the drill with an ear cocked toward the 
stands. He’d bet they were talking about him, back at his 
rightful place at half. Now old Milford would put on some 
real football and give Tech a taste of the medicine it had 
administered last year. 

Tech kicked. The ball came to Larry at the right corner 
of the field. He caught it lightly, tucked it under his arm, 
and sought his interference. Five, ten, fifteen yards he raced 
before a Tech tackler broke through his screen and downed 
him on the twenty-five-yard line. 

“Signals!” barked Bret. 
“21—43—18—Shifll—32— 
183-——” 

The ball was snapped and 
Sims, the left half, smashed 
through guard. A _ yard 
gained. 

Bret sent Larry ona thrust 
through center on the next 
play, but the interference 
piled up on a reef and the 
best Larry could do was to 
dent the line for another 

j yard, 
a “T can’t push two teams 
out of my way,” he grum- 
bled as he picked himself up. 

“Better luck next time,” 
sympathized Bret drily. 
“Line up.” 

The third play skirted the 
end from a kick formation, 
but one of the linesmen un- 
expectedly came up from the 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Sixty Minutes of Football 


By Richard Gentle 


Captain, University of Pennsylvania Football Team 


E WANT men on this team who can play 
sixty minutes of football.” Each fall as 
preliminary practice starts these words fall 
from the lips of the head coach of the foot- 
ball team. From time to time during the season the sen- 
tence is repeated, its repetition giving it greater meaning 
and burning it indelibly on the minds of those who hear it. 

“You must be able to play sixty minutes of football,” 
has become a gridiron commandment 
at Pennsylvania. 

What does the coach mean by such 
a statement? Doesn’t he know that 
any normal boy can play four 
quarters of fifteen minutes each with 
a fifteen-minute rest between the end 
of the second and the start of the 
third period? Everyone knows that 
the rules call for four periods of fifteen 
minutes each. That is sixty minutes 
of football. I can’t see the importance 
of the statement. 

These and like remarks I have 
heard made by freshmen arid sopho- 
mores who failed to grasp the real significance of the state- 
ment. Hours of drilling in the fundamentals of the game, 
in blocking, tackling, charging, punting, passing, interfering, 
and other hours of scrimmaging, taught the neophytes the 
meaning of sixty minutes of football. 

They learned that the individual must be physically and 
mentally equipped by practice and training to play a com- 
plete game, to be in the fray from the whistle that opens the 
contest to the gun that closes it. 

Each practice convinces the newcomer that he must not 
lose interest or fail to do his appointed task for a single 
second during the game. One mistake may mean the 
difference between victory and defeat. He must think 
football every moment he is on the gridiron. On the field 
the mental lapse is an unforgivable sin. 

I recall a very important game in which a halfback failed 
to “take out” the opposing end on a play that should have 
resulted in a touchdown and victory. After the game when 
the coach asked him what had happened, he said “I don’t 
know. I missed the starting signal and the end got to me 
before I could get to him.” 

This back was not playing sixty minutes of football. His 
mind was on something foreign to the play that meant so 
much to his team, and the ten men on the team who were 
playing with every faculty alert were forced to share in the 
unhappy result of the momentary mistake of the eleventh 
member. 


OOTBALL is a hard, rugged game. It is for the coura- 

geous, the swift, and the thoughtful. The boy or man 
who cannot coordinate his mental powers with his physical 
seldom makes any success in the game. The brain and the 
muscles must actin unison. Regardless of his physical power, 
the player who is not alert, who does not keep his mind on 
the game, who forgets at the crucial time, would better be 
sitting in the stands watching some other fellow play. 

To realize an ambition to become a good football player 
at school or college requires conscientious effort, close at- 
tention to every detail, study, a submergence of self, close 
application of the ordinary rules of health and the training 
necessary to fit the body to withstand the physical contact 
the game calls for. 

Much depends upon the individual. In high schools more 
than in any other institution, a player is placed on his 
honor. The coach is unable to exercise restrictions on the 
individuals on his squad once they leave the practice field, 
because the players live at home. Here the boy has a chance 
for character building, the value of which cannot be esti- 
mated. He can do one of two things, break the rules pre- 
scribed by the coach or follow them religiously. . There is no 
half-way mark in training. It is all or none. Cutting 
corners in training such as sneaking off to the corner drug- 
store for a soda and a piece of cake without anyone being 
the wiser is not only unfair to one’s school and fellow players 
but to one’s self. Staying up late or smoking during the 
season means only one thing, a weakened morale, the result 
of which is an inferior player. 

Every schoolboy football player should have from eight 
to ten hours sleep every night. In college it has been my 
practice to get at least nine hours sleep every night and 
frequently I get ten or more. I have always regarded 
proper rest as the major factor in keeping physically fit. 
The man who practices faithfully every afternoon is willing 
enough to get to bed early because he has played himself 


out during the two-hour drill. A shirker may not need as 
much sleep as the one who gives everything he has, because 
the former, by not doing his full duty in practice, has 
cheated the fatigue that comes from honest effort. 

It does not take a coach long to discover the loafers in a 
squad. They reveal themselves by haphazard play, by 
inattention, and by failure to carry out instructions. 

The matter of diet has become something of a fetish in this 


Penn’s great captain: boots one 
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country. Good, wholesome food 
twice a day with a light lunch, will 
keep any football player in con- 
dition. Plenty of fresh vegetables 
and moderate portions of meat will 
supply the calories necessary to 
sustain the player in practice or in 
agame. Chicken, roast beef, lamb 
chops, and steak are all good to 
build bone and muscle. For dessert, 
apple sauce, cornstarch pudding or 
fruit. For beverages, tea or milk. 
The milk should be taken after 
most of the solid food has been 
consumed. 


OST players eat more during 
the early part of the week 
than they doon Friday or Saturday. 
Our training diet for the day of a 
game calls for two soft-boiled eggs, 
one glass of milk or tea, and a roll 
for breakfast. Lunch, which is al- 
ways served two hours and a half 
before a game, consists of one lamb 
chop, one-half of a small baked 
potato, zweiback, and tea. 
Many players go without lunch 
on the day of an important game 
because of the nervous tension 
they are under. One of the best 
tackles in recent years, an All- 
American, lost his appetite every 
Friday night and could eat very 
little or nothing until after the 


game. And strange to say, the lack of food did not affect 
his playing in the slightest. 

One of the worst mistakes made by school and college 

players is to fail to keep in good physical condition through. 

. out the year. Fortunately, those who 

neglect their health during the of. 

season are not as numerous as formerly. 

During the spring I think it advisable 
for every football player to participate 
in some sport. He should join the track. 
baseball or lacrosse team. The wrestling 
and boxing teams are excellent sports 
for winter training. 

Backfield men should become mem. 
bers of teams that require speed, quick 
starting, and the other elements that 
are of value to the ball-carrier. Lacrosse 
is especially good as a developer of speed 
and stamina. Linemen can de\ elop 
their necks, shoulders, and lifting power 

by participating in wrestling, or as shot putters or ham. 
mer throwers on the track team. 

In the summer a player should be usefully employed, 
Loafing during the time between semesters is dearly 
paid for when preliminary practice drills start. I have 
seen good football players fail to make the varsity 
until the season is well under way because they failed 
to report in condition, having wasted their time in 
the summer. There is so little time between the be- 
ginning of preliminary practice and the opening of the 
season that coaches must utilize every available minute 
for the teaching of fundamentals and the perfection 
of the plays that are to be used during theshort intensive 
campaign. 


y IS my belief that camp-life is ideal for keeping a 
prospective player in good condition. The games at 
camp, the regularity of living conditions, the whole- 
some food and the outdoors all combine to keep the 
mind active. 

Most college players like to keep in condition during 
the summer by doing hard work. I joined a con- 
struction gang after college closed last June and worked 
on the roads all summer. Lifting bags of cement, 
hauling lumber, and otherwise making myself generally 
useful as a laborer, enabled me to report this fall in 
better condition than ever before. Vigorous out-of-door 
work and regular hours pay dividends of that additional 
vitality sometimes called for later in the season. 

Some of the positions held by members of this year’s 
squad included working as a mate on a river dredge, 
elevator erecting, gardening, carrying ice, acting asa 
chauffeur, boiler-making, cattle-punching, painting, 
truck-driving, laboring, and acting as a railroad brake- 
man. 

A football should be an important part of the sum- 
mer sports wardrobe of every player. He should 
spend at least a half hour each day handling the ball, 
regardless of the position he aspires to. 

Another important factor in football is the care of 
the feet. Last fall I sat on the sidelines during the 
first three games of the season because I had not shown 
proper respect to a blister on my right heel. The heel 
became infected, necessitating an operation that almost 
ruined the entire season for me. 

The blister was caused by a new pair of shoes that 
had not been properly broken in. I believe that when- 
ever it is possible a player should have with him dur- 
ing the summer the shoes with which he expects to 
start the season. He should wear these shoes for a 
half hour each day so that when he reports in the fall, 
they will be comfortable. 

Football is worth the price the player has to pay. 
It is the greatest game, in my humble opinion, in 
the world. There are times when I have had some- 
thing akin to a feeling of hate for it when some little 
thing irked me, but the feeling was only temporary. 
The thrill of participating in a big game is something 
that will live with me forever. It has no equal in 
any other sport. I have played baseball and have 
been a hurdler, but neither can compare with football 
in compensating a player for what he gives. 

It is difficult to describe one’s feelings when a big 
football game is about to start. Tremors run up and 
down the spine. You simply can’t keep still. Then 
the line-up and the whistle, and—sixty minutes of 
football. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


One Turret 


XACTLY what he expected to find, Dick would 
have found it hard to say. Most certainly, 
however, it was nothing like this. 

Outside the tropical night was cool, but the old 
passenger coach, notwithstanding its open windows, was 
hot and fetid with packed, perspiring humanity. The dark- 
ness of the unlighted train was filled with the murmur of 
anxious voices and the whimperings of tired, frightened 
children, all punctuated by the monotonous rhythm pounded 
out by a flat wheel. Dick was one of three people jammed 
into a seat intended for two. He was very uncomfortable. 

Also he was troubled. Would he be able to find Jack, 
his older brother and only relative, whom he had traveled 
so far in order to join? A few days before it probably would 
have been simple enough; everyone would have known the 
whereabouts of John Locksley, engineer in charge of govern- 
ment construction. But affairs in that Central American 
Republic had been very different a few days before. Besides, 
his brother had not the slightest idea that Dick was coming 
to Tierraverde. 

Dick had been left an orphan at eleven, five years before, 
and ever since his school had been his only home. It was a 
good school, a military academy, modeled upon West Point, 
which Dick soon would enter. Eventually, if determined 
effort would accomplish it, he would be graduated with a 
standing that would entitle him to wear on the collar of his 
uniform the double-turreted castle that is the insignia of the 
Corps of Engineers. 

Influenza, however, takes no account of a boy’s ambitions. 
An epidemic had attacked the school and forced it to close; 
Dick, for want of any other refuge, had therefore been 
obliged to go to his brother. There had been no war when he 
started. The war had blazed up like a brush fire while he 
was on his way; he learned of it only when his steamer 
dropped anchor in the harbor. Now he was on his way 
inland to the headquarters of the Federal troops. 

Through slowly passing hours Dick dozed in his seat. At 
last, with a squealing of brakes, the train came to a stand. 
He woke. It was daylight, but the sun had not yet risen. 
Dick discovered that he was sitting beside a woman, still 
beautiful though no longer young, and a boy of eight years or 
so. He saw also that the car was nearly empty except for 





the crowded seat in which they sat. Clearly then the mother 
and son—for that is what they evidently were—had refrained 
from moving for fear of disturbing him. 

The woman smiled sympathetically, the boy grinned 
impishly, as they saw his puzzled face. He was trying to 
frame a little speech of apology and thanks, when all three 
suddenly saw that something was happening outside. 
Around the curve of a road running close to the track a dozen 
or more men came riding as if for their lives. Dick heard the 
woman give a little cry of dismay. 

“C4rdenas!” she gasped. 

She pushed farther away from the window, drawing her 
veil over her face. As he rose to give her room, Dick saw 
that she had turned pale, and that there was terror in her 
big brown eyes. Wondering, he slid into the seat ahead of 
them and leaned out of the window. The newcomers, 
dressed in uniforms of gray cotton drill, flung themselves 
recklessly from the saddles of their lathered and panting 
mounts, which some of their number lashed into a reluctant 
trot toward a car farther forward on the train and out of 
sight. The others came running to the car from which Dick 
was looking. 

All but three were troopers, armed with carbines. The 
troopers halted at the car and, facing about, stood on guard 
beside it; the three, evidently officers, entered. Dropping 
with evident relief into the seats nearest the rear door, they 
began chattering excitedly among themselves. Their leader, 
Dick assumed—correctly, as it turned out—was the ‘“C4r- 
denas” whose name the older woman had mentioned. He 
was a little, rat-faced man, whose moustaches and sword 
were both much too large for him. 


T THIS moment there was a crashing of bushes in a 
thicket on the far side of the road. 

‘‘TAltol” barked one of the guards. 

A few seconds later there appeared, at the end of an over- 
grown path through which he had forced his way a darkly 
handsome lad, booted, spurred and wearing sidearms, clad 
in khaki bearing insignia that Dick could not distinguish. 

“{Altol” challenged the guard once more. ‘‘éQuien va 
la? ” 

The lad halted as if he saw the guards for the first time. 














Cardenas and his followers scrambled into their saddles and spurred away with frantic haste 


~ By Walcott L. Beard 


Illustrated by Delos Palmer 


He frowned, then turned and ran back toward the path by 
which he had come, blowing a whistle as he did so. 

A trooper’s carbine cracked by way of reply. Another 
shot followed the first, then a third, and many more. Un- 
touched, the lad reentered the path; his whistle still sounded 
after he had vanished. Then a shriek from the locomotive 
drowned all lesser noises. A jerk passed from one car 
to another along the length of the train. The guards 
ceased firing and swung themselves up on the steps of the 
coach. 

As the train gathered speed Dick fell to wondering what it 
all meant. Then the sound of a muffled sob caused him to 
turn quickly about. He saw the mother reach under her 
veil in order to wipe her eyes as she leaned forward in her 
seat and whispered. 

“Sit as you are, please, so that you conceal my face from 
C4rdenas. He mustn’t recognize me!” 

“Ts Cardenas that ratty little gink with the whiskers?” 
Dick asked. 

The woman nodded. She had spoken in Spanish at first, 
and Dick, who had learned that tongue from a Cuban nurse 
before he could lisp his own, understood perfectly, but 
framed his eager question in his accustomed schoolboy 
vernacular, and when she spoke again it was in English 
quite as fluent and much more correct than his. 

“There was no security for Pablo and me in the seaport, 
where we were visiting,” said she. ‘‘It’s a hotbed of treason. 
So my husband sent for us, and we started. My older son, 
serving on his father’s staff, was to meet us and ride with us 
on the train to a point where other conveyances would be 
waiting. You saw what happened. Cdrdenas had taken pos- 
session of the train, though he was supposed to be far away. 
But after all, what do we matter, my child and I? What do 
any two people matter compared to the fate of this train 
upon which the very life of this nation depends? For without 
the munitions it carries, my husband will be powerless, 
and——’”’ 

“Ts your husband in the army?” interrupted Dick. 

“He commands the army,” she answered with a touch of 
gentle pride. ‘He also is Minister of Public Works, for in 
this country the two offices go together.” 

(Concluded on page 56) 


























































” ‘Without Okay 


e- ERMAN,” said the Owl to Dingbat Pierce as 
they slouched down the steps of Recitation 
Hall, “‘is the rottenest course in school.” 
“Yeah?” grunted Dingbat. ‘“Dutchy Von 
Blitzen flunk you again today?” 

“‘T’ll say so,” replied the Owl. ‘‘Flunking me has got to 
be as much a part of his life as eating sauerkraut.” 

“Why don’t you try studying it?” asked Dingbat 
languidly. ‘You might fool him.” 

“‘T have,” sighed the Owl. ‘When I let everything else 
go and plug on German, he never calls on me. When I study 
the first part of the assignment Dutchy calls on me for the 
last. If I study the last part he asks me to begin the transla- 
tion.” 

“Hard luck,” assented Dingbat. 

“Hard luck!” exclaimed the Owl. “ Job was a lucky stiff 
compared with me. Worst of it is, to get my diploma I have 
to pass, and the way things are going I haven’t a chance.” 

“Get on the right side of him,” suggested Dingbat, as they 
stopped at a cross walk. ‘Bozo Bates told me the only way 
he passed his German make-up was by finding out Dutchy is 
crazy to learn all about the American system of government, 
and then almost burying him with pamphlets from 
Washington.” 

“That,” said the Owl as he turned away, “‘is an 
idea. It would have to be subtle, though, things 
have gone too far for anything crude.” 

He left the Dingbat with a wave of his hand and 
sauntered down Spring Street to the door of The 
Sweetwater Food Shoppe, where he looked at his 
watch. Finding it was only eleven and that 
luncheon was a full hour away, he decided he needed 
sustenance. 

“Eddie,” he said, beaming at the white-coated 
proprietor who eyed him suspiciously from behind 
the counter. “I came in to thank you for your 
generosity, and to tell you I am gonna pay you the 
first of the month.” 

“Yeah,” replied Eddie without enthusiasm. 

“T’ve heard your line before. Money talks, let 
some speak.” 

“You’re hearing the truth. My father has in- 
creased my allowance, and because of the wonderful 
way you’ve treated me, yours is the first bill I’ll 

y. ” 

“Much obliged,” said Eddie sourly as he turned 
away to rearrange some candy boxes. 

“Now,” continued the Owl, “I'll take a cupla 
strawberry mashes.” 

“Let’s see your money.” 

“‘Eddie,” wheedled the Owl, “haven’t I given 
you a solemn promise to pay you the first of the 
month? Surely you know I’m good for six dollars.” 

“Tt’s seven,” said Eddie firmly. 

“Six,” insisted the Owl. “Look it up.” 

Eddie drew a dog-eared book from beneath the 
counter and thumbed its pages. ‘You’re right,” 
he grudgingly admitted. 

“There!” exulted the Owl. ‘You see you were 
willing to grant me seven dollars credit. Now that 
I’m to have more money I’m a better risk than 
before.” 

“Ob, all right,” said Eddie wearily. “T’ll expect my 
money oni the first, though.” 

“You'll get it,”” promised the Owl, with his nose buried in 
his first strawberry mash. 

After consuming the fruits of his verbal victory he felt 
better, and ambling up to his room found there a letter 
from a cousin who was a state senator, and who 
enclosed two tickets to a lecture on American govern- 
ment he was to give four evenings later at the Civic 
Betterment Club in Franklin. The Owl dropped the 
tickets in the waste basket, tossed the letter upon his 
desk, and slumping down in a chair gazed thoughtfully 
out the window. 


UDDENLY he rose, retrieved the tickets and putting 

them carefully in his pocket, trudged down to the tele- 

graph office, where he sent a telegram, the cost of which made 
him wince. 

After luncheon the Owl pounded on a door in Morgan 
Hall, which was opened by a tall thin boy whose alert brown 
eyes peered out at him from beneath a tumbled mass of hair 
that hung low on his forehead. 

“‘Schnauser,” said the Owl, entering the room. ‘I’m in 
bad with Dutchy.” 

“You sure don’t know much about German,” said Schnau- 
ser. 

“Know much,” echoed the Owl. “I don’t know anything 
about it. It’s really quite remarkable,” he continued, “how 
little German I do know.” 

“You’d better study it then,” said Schnauser. 

“Right the first time,” replied the Owl. “You and I are 


going to study German together every day until the term 
ends.” 

“IT won’t have time,” began Schnauser, when the Owl 
interrrupted him. 

“You want to make the Record’s editorial staff next year, 
don’t you?” 

“ Yes, ” 

“Well,” said the Owl. “I’m managing editor. If I pass 
German I think you will be elected when we vote at the end 
of the year.” 

During the next three recitations the Owl succeeded, 
much to the surprise of the professor and the amusement of 
the class, in translating—if a bit freely, still fluently—when 
called upon. 

When he finished his translation on the third day the 
professor chuckled. ‘‘Goot, Hayvard. A big improvement. 
Der animal you call a cow iss a goat, but neffer mint, it iss 
an animal.” 

“Golly,” said the Owl, “‘all I could 
remember was the blame thing gave A: | 
milk.” ‘\ | 
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™ “Neffer vas I so insulted. 
I will haf you eggspelled!” 


sauntered up to, and 
draped himself upon a 
corner of the professor’s 
desk. The professor, who 
was busy stowing away 
some books in a green 
flannel bag, looked up. 
“Vell?” he asked. 

“Professor,” beamed the Owl with his most ingratiating 
grin, “‘a cousin of mine who is a state senator is giving a 
lecture to-morrow evening in Franklin, on the American 
system of government. Knowing I am keenly interested he 
sent me two tickets. I thought you might like to go?” 

Professor Von Blitzen for an instant regarded him suspi- 
ciously. “Hum,” he muttered. Then his red face broke 
into a wide grin. “It iss goot of you,” he said. “TI shall 
loaf to go.” 

* “Fine!” said the Owl. “TI’ll meet you on the seven-thirty 
car.” 

The next evening the professor came puffing through the 
door just as the car started, and slumped down beside the 
Owl. “Ach, lad!” he exclaimed, “I had to whip it to get 
here.” 

“Whip what?” asked the Owl politely. 

“Do what you calls a hot-foots,” exclaimed the professor. 

“T understand,” the Owl replied, struggling with a grin. 

They rode for some minutes in silence. Then the Owl 
ventured, “I think I’m doing better with my German?” 

“You are,” agreed the professor. “ You haf goot imagina- 
tion, and vat you say makes sense even if at times it iss not 
much like the text. Hart study, my poy, and perhaps you 
pass after all.” ‘ 

“Yes, sir,” said the Owl. “You see, until lately I never 
appreciated the sonorous and majestic beauty of the German 
language.” 

“T think,” replied the professor, twinkling at him, “‘you 
are trying to goat me.” 

“Goat you?” said the Owl. 

“Ja, vat you call it—young goat, keed?” 
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“Oh, no professor,” replied the Owl as they rose to leave 
the car, “‘I would never try tokid you. You're too smart.” 

Senator Thompson began his lecture with the charters of 
the Jamestown and Plymouth settlements, and from them 
traced the development of American Government to its 
present form, illustrating vividly the various stages of 
development by entertaining anecdotes. 

The professor was delighted, and made voluminous notes 
in German in a note-book, while even the Owl was mildly 
interested. 


T HALF-PAST ten Senator Thompson glanced at his 
watch. ‘Before I close,” he said, “‘I want to point 
out to you the recent example of the difference between 
democracy and autocracy. In 1914 the great, liberal nations 
of the world—France, Italy, England and the United States, 
had eschewed all thought of war. They were peacefuliy 
engaged in progressing toward their destinies, all 
unsuspecting that in the body of nations there was 
a terrible cancer, working stealthily to disrupt a 
peaceful universe, and to conquer it by blood- 
shed.” He paused, the Owl stirred uneasily and 
glanced at the professor, whose face was crimson 
and who was staring at the senator with blazing 

eyes. 

“My friends,” continued the speaker, “you 
well know to what I refer. It was autocracy 
that attacked the world, and if it had not been 
for the sublime heroism, magnificent courage 
and unshakable determination of our splendid 
sister democracy, France, it would have pre- 
vailed.” 

At the word the professor sprang from his 
seat and shaking his fist at the speaker, shouted 
“Liar!” Then turning to the Owl he roared, 
“You brought me here burbosely to be in- 
sulted. It was a dirty trick. I will seddle mit 
you lader,” and scrambling over the persons 
between him and the aisle, he stamped up it 
amid a bedlam of boos, whistles and catcalls, 
and left the hall. 

The Owl hurried after and caught up with him 
on the sidewalk outside. ‘‘Professor Von Blitzen!” 
he cried. ‘I’m sorry. I wouldn’t have brought 

@you for the world had I known this would happen. 
You must believe me.” 

The professor tossed his head like an angry bull. “Belief 
you I do not,” he cried and darted for a Sweetwater car that 
was passing, leaving the Owl standing on the street staring 
disconsolately after him. 

After chapel service the next morning Dingbat Pierce 
caught up with the Owl. ‘‘Hear you took it on the button 
last night,” he began cheerfully, as they entered the little 
park outside the school grounds, where a cast-iron soldiers’ 
monument does its best to mar the beauty of Sweetwater. 

“‘T got knocked for a goal,’”’ admitted the Owl. 

“‘T thought,” said the Dingbat, “you told me when you 
were kicking about the cost of the telegram, you had it 
fixed with your cousin to plaster Germany with praise.” 

“The poor sap lost my wire,”’ replied the Ow] mournfully. 
‘He thought it was the French professor I was to take.” 

“Sap is right,” sympathized Dingbat. ‘Couldn’t you 
explain to Dutchy?” 

“How can I? He’d know then it was a put-up job. I’ve 
got to face that bird four times a week in class; and what 
he won’t do to me is because he doesn’t think of it.”’ 

“He'll think of plenty,’ consoled the Dingbat. ‘‘There,” 
he continued, “‘goes the Gosport Goopus. I lent him two 
dollars a-week ago to pay for a license for his dog and I need 
it. See you at the Class Book meeting this afternoon.” 

At three the Clown, Pingbat Pierce, Antidote Jones, Slip- 
pery Elm, Saleratus and the Owl met in the latter’s room to 
discuss final plans for publication of the Class Year Book. 

“Dingbat,.” asked the Owl, who was the managing editor, 
when the meeting had come to order, “have you.all the 
biographies and photographs?” 

‘All except Fat Perkins’ and Bob Hunt’s.” 

“Fat’s photograph,” interrupted Slippery, ‘“‘isn’t neces- 
sary. Just leave a blank space. It’ll be a good likeness.” 

“True enough,” said the Owl. ‘How about yogr draw- 
ings, Clown?” 

‘Have four little ones to finish.” 

“How many pages of advertising have you sold, Salera- 
tus?” 

“Twenty and I can get-two more if we want to run an 
ad on ladies’ pajamas.” 

“‘Ladies’-pajamas!” cried Slippery. ‘“‘Who’s nutty enough 
to want to advertise them ina class year book?” — 

“Nobody wants to,” replied Saleratus, “but old Thomas 
Moody who owns the Bijou Manufacturing Company in 
Franklin, will. I sold him on the idea that all the boys in 
school buy a copy, and all have mothers and sisters who read 
the book carefully.” : 
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“Saleratus, ”’ said the Clown, “you could sell oil heaters in 
the tropics.” 

Saleratus grinned. ‘‘Well,” he asked, “what do you 
fellows say?” 

“T say yes,” replied the Owl. “It means another $100.” 

“Say,”’ mused Slippery, “‘to whom are we going to dedi- 
cate the book?” 

“There will have to be a class meeting to decide that,” 
replied the Owl. 

“We have decided it already,” interrupted Saleratus. 
“We're going to dedicate the book,” he continued, turning 
to the Owl, “‘to Dutchy Von Blitzen.” 

“Dutchy Von Blitzen!” screamed the Owl. ‘‘You’re 
crazy. He’s about as popular as a wood pussy at a lawn 

arty.” 

: “True enough,” chuckled Saleratus, ‘‘ but we will dedicate 
the book to him. Listen,” he continued, “you’re in an 
awful jam with Dutchy, Owl, after your little party last 
night. There are two things for you to do: from now on 
your recitations in Ger- 
man must be almost 
perfect and besides, you 
must get in his good 
graces, and do it in a way 
he likes.” 

“Hanged if I will,” 
sulked the Owl. ‘That 
Hun has been picking on 
me all the year. Anyway 
the class will never vote 
for him.” 


, 


ALERATUS looked at 

Slippery who nodded 

and at the Clown who also 
signified his assent. 

“Tt will,” said Salera- 
tus. ‘All you have to do 
is to nominate him and 
make a speech in his 
favor. I can get the 
seniors on the baseball 
squad to vote for him; 
the Clown and Saleratus can swing the class contingent on 
the track team, and Slugger Mahan will deliver the football 
vote. Not half the class will show up. We'll jam it across 
for you. Incidentally, it will please the Head. He’s been 
worried because Dutchy has been lonesome here. He’s 
afraid Dutchy may quit at the end of the year.” 

“T guess you're right,” admitted the Owl, ‘“‘but I doubt 
whether we can put it over.” 

“The class will come to order,” said Slippery Elm, the 
president, at exactly two o’clock the following afternoon, 
after a glance at the assembly showed him that of the 
twenty-six members present, half could be counted upon to 
vote as they had been instructed. ‘ 

“The managing editor of the Class Book reports,” he 
continued, “‘a total sale of twenty-two pages of advertising, 
and an advance sale of 850 copies of the book. Deducting 
all costs this leaves a surprising balance of $115.35, which 
will be added to the class fund for a gift to the school.” 

“Now,” continued Slippery, ‘there is the matter of 
dedication of the book.” 

“T suggest the Head,” said the Gosport Goopus. ‘‘He’s 
done more for Sweetwater than anyone else. We all know 
he’s a square shooter, and I believe it would be a crime not 
to dedicate this book to him. 

“Second it,’’ squealed Fat Perkins. 

“Professor Russell,” called Charlie Coe. 

“Second!” cried Ted Klein. 

From his seat between Saleratus and Slugger Mahan, the 
Owl rose to his feet. 
“Mr. President,” he 
said, and being granted 
recognition he con- 
tinued,“‘the two names 
placed in nomination 
are worthy in every 
respect. All of us 
honor the Head, all of 
us love and respect 
Professor Russell. This 
year, however, we have 
in our midst, a man 
from adistant country, 
—a country with wnom 
only a few years ago 
the United States was 
engaged in deadly 
combat. This man 
has been lonely here; 
he has been misunder- 
Stood not only by the 
students, but if rumor 
Is true, by some of the 
faculty as well; and 
yet those of us who 
really know him real- 
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The Owl roared “ Perfect” 


ize he is square as a brick and possesses every one of the 
essential qualities of a great teacher. I believe Sweetwater 
should recognize the sterling qualities of this man, his 
breadth of vision and general worth. I therefore take great 
pleasure in giving you the name of Professor Von Blitzen.” 

“No! Not much! Nothing doing! The biggest lemon 
on the faculty. He’s flunked half the class,” came in an 
outburst from those present, with the exception of the 
faithful thirteen. 

““Second,”’ thundered the Slugger above the uproar. 

Slippery pounded lustily with his gavel. Finally he got a 
semblance of order, which 
was rudely broken by the 
Gosport Goopus calling a- 
cross to the Owl, “Trying to 
soft-soap Dutchy for your 
party the other night?” 

“T’d be careful,” shouted 
the Owl in reply, “if I were 
you, what I said about soft- 
soap. I heard the Head 
threaten to put you on pro. 
the other day, as you came 
out of his office.” 

“This meeting’s rigged,” 
said the Gosport Goopus to 
his roommate Snake Thatch- 
er, who sat beside him. “The 
Owl and his crowd have 
enough votes to put Dutchy 
over in a_ three-cornered 
fight. I'll stop that. Mr. 
President,” he cried, “I 
withdraw the nomination I 
made.” 

“Nomination of the Head is with- 
drawn,” said Slippery. 

“Vote! Vote!” bellowed the class. 

“Nominations are closed,” said 
Slippery. ‘‘Goopus, you and the Clown 








om come up here and act as tellers. All 
those who wish to vote for Professor 
Russell stand.” 


“Thirteen,” counted the Clown. 

“Thirteen,” the Goopus agreed. 

“Those wishing to vote for Professor Von Blitzen stand,” 
said Slippery. 

“Thirteen,” laughed the Clown. 

“Thirteen,” mourned the Goopus. 

“Tie vote,” announced Slippery. ‘Again, those voting 
for Professor Russell stand.” 

“Thirteen,” said the Clown. 

“Right,” agreed the Goopus. 

The Owl and his friends looked uneasy. The class was 
deadlocked, and in such a situation anything might happen. 
Before Slippery could call for another vote on Professor Von 
Blitzen, the Owl spied the shock head of the Dingbat, who 
for some unaccountable reason had been absent, at the 
entrance of the hall. He beckoned violently to him, and 
when the Dingbat approached, hissed, “Tie vote so far be- 
tween Pop Russell and Dutchy. Going to take a rising vote 
for Dutchy now.” 

“Then,” replied the Dingbat languidly, “‘I won’t even sit 
down.” 

“Those in favor of Professor Von Blitzen,” chanted 


Slippery. 
“Fourteen,” chortled the 
Clown. ‘ 
The Gosport Goopus did not ; 
deign to reply. Pe 


“Professor Von Blitzen is 





At the word the Professor sprang from his seat, shaking his fist and shouting, “Liarl™ 
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chosen,” announced Slippery. “‘TI’ll appoint the Owl and 
Dingbat as the committee of notification. Meeting’s ad- 
journed.” 

“Come on,” said the Dingbat. when they were outside. 
“Let’s get this over. That wet smack will be home now. 
He’s a suspicious egg, and may think we’re trying to pull a 
fast one.” , 

“T’ll take it on the chin,” said the Owl, “you see if I don’t.” 

“T’m here to catch you when you fall, old dear,” replied 
the Dingbat consolingly, as they rang the professor’s doorbell. 

Expecting to be blasted from the house by a storm of 
wrath, the Owl was relieved when the professor greeted them 
pleasantly and invited them into his study, where he listened 
to the Owl’s explanation of their errand. 

“Vell,” said the professor when the Owl had finished, “if 
it iss not a choke, I eggsept. If it is a choke I shall be vat 
you call bughome.” 

“Er what?” muttered the Dingbat. 

“He means bughouse,’”’ whispered the Owl, as the pro- 
fessor rummaged about in a desk drawer for a photograph. 

“T assure you, Professor Von, Blitzen,” said the Owl, 
“‘there is no joke. The class thinks so much of you, at my 
suggestion it decided to dedicate its year book to you. It’s 
really quite an honor.” 

“Of gourse,” rumbled the professor. ‘I abbreciate it, and 
thank you.” 

“Boy!” breathed the Owl when they were safely outside. 
“T thought he was going to refuse, and after all the hard 
work I’ve-done to have him chosen!” 

“You,” mocked the Dingbat scornfully. “All you did was 
to make a silly speech.” 

After supper the Clown brought the last of his drawings 
to the Owl’s room and as he laid them on the desk he noticed 
the photograph of Professor Von Blitzen the Owl had 
borrowed that afternoon. 

“Gee!” he exclaimed, picking it up. “Dutchy’s a funny 
looking bird. I never realized it before, but he’s a dead 
ringer for a fat little devil. The way his eyebrows cock up 
makes hirn look as if he had horns. All he needs is a tail,” 
and sitting down at the desk he took pen and paper and 
worked away for some minutes. The Owl, who was lying 
on the divan, watched him with slight interest. 

When the Clown finished he propped his drawing up 
against the lamp. “There,” he said, “‘how’s that?” 

The Owl roared. ‘Perfect. Clown, you’re clever. All 
you’ve done is to exaggerate his eyebrows, give him a hoof 
and a tail, and you’ve got him turned into the devil, and yet 
it looks so much like Dutchy nobody could mistake it for 
anyone else.” 

The Clown sat dreamily making a heavy vertical line at 
the bottom of his drawing. At last he tossed it aside, picked 
up his cap and drawling a good-night slouched out of the 
room. 

For some minutes after he left, the Owl lay drowsily on the 
divan. He had had a dull headache all the afternoon; his 
throat felt queer, and at last, half asleep, deciding bed was 
what he needed, he rolled onto his feet, shuffled the Clown’s 
drawings into a pile on a corner of his desk, dropped the 
professor’s photograph into a drawer, and retired. 

In the morning he awoke with a splitting head and a 
throat that felt as though a thousand needles were sticking 
into it. Afterchapel he sought the school doctor, who looked 
at his throat, took his temperature, and with the word ‘‘Ton- 
sillitis” sent him off to the infirmary. Here the Clown found 
him with a high fever the next afternoon, when he poked his 
head in the door of the Owl’s room to say the printer in 

Franklin was demanding the last of the class book copy. 

In a daze the Owl replied, “‘He only needs the drawings 
on the corner of my desk. They are marked just where they 
go. Tell him to |fit 
them in their proper 
places and start print- 
ing without an okay. 
He’s had final correc- 
tions on the text.” 

“T know,” began the 
Clown and would have 
said more but the nurse 
drove him away. 

One rainy afternoon 
a week later Dingbat 
Pierce and the Owl, 
after leaving a three 
o’ciock recitation, fol- 
lowed Professor Von 
Blitzen, who bobbed 
along ahead of them 
under a cotton um- 
brella of parachute 
size, out of the school 
yard onto Spring 
Street, where he turned 
into the walk leading 
to his house. 

As they approached 
the professor’s walk, a 
boy ran across the 
(Concluded on page 72) 
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: On the 
Last Down! 


By Harold M. Sherman 
Illustrated by Robert A. Graef 


PART II 


UBBY ROLAND’S prediction that his midget- 

sized room-mate would become the biggest man on 

the Merwin Prep football squad following his 

freak fifty-five-yard run for a touchdown against 
the Varsity in scrimmage, was borne out the following 
night in practice when more than half the student body 
turned out-with the hope of seeing Shrimp in action. 

‘“‘Where’s that guy who answered signals from the bench?” 
called an onlooker. ‘‘We want to see him! Put him in the 
line-up. Give the Varsity another chance to catch him!” 

‘*He’s not big enough to get hold of,” said another. ‘‘ There 
he is—over there! Can you imagine trying to tackle that?” 

As a consequence of his being the center of attention, 
Shrimp spent an uncomfortable three-quarters of an hour. 
It was a relief to him when Coach Gordon finally called for a 
short scrimmage session and he was permitted, with other 
members of the squad not taking the field, to sit on the bench, 
wrapped in a blanket. 

Remarks which irritated Shrimp more than any others 
were those directed at Coach Gordon. 

“Hey, Coach—when does Baby Cyclone go in. Give 
Shrimp a chance, won’t you? We want Shrimp!” 

The demand to see the smallest member of the squad in 
action finally became a chant as it appeared that Coach 
Gordon was not in the mood to answer the request. 

“We want Shrimp! We want Shrimp!” 

Varsity team members looked toward the sidelines, ob- 
viously displeased at the demonstration. Finally the fellow 
responsible for the commotion rose from the bench and 
threw aside his blanket, turning to face those rooting for him. 

“Please, you guys!” he appealed. ‘Cut it!” 

“YEA!” came the response, and “We want Shrimp!” 
sounded louder than ever. 

Capt. Tim Crawley, of the Varsity, on a time-out called 
by his team, walked to the sidelines, motioning to Coach 
Gordon. In a voice loud enough for spectators to hear, he 
said: ‘Say, Coach! For Pete’s sake put that little runt in 
against us, won’t you. We'll put an end to this hollering in a 
jiffy!” 

“Yea! That’s the stuff!’’ cried the onlookers. 

Coach Gordon was seen to hesitate. He had not intended 
using Shrimp in today’s scrimmage preferring to let the ex- 
citement concerning him die down. But it was a question 
whether it would not be wiser to make an issue of the whole 
matter right now and get it over with. He turned toward 
the bench and motioned to a now greatly distressed youth, 
who gestured back that he did not wish to go in. 

“No, no, Coach!” cried Shrimp, as onlookers howled their 
delight. ‘‘Not tonight!” 

Old Baldy strode to the bench as the smallest fellow on 
the squad stepped forward to meet him, trailing his blanket. 

“Get out there! I’m sending you in at left half on the 
Seconds.” 

“But, Coach, I—I didn’t mean to start anything like this!” 
protested the midget candidate for quarterback. 

“Now you've started it,” rejoined the Coach, bitingly. 
““You’ve got to finish it!” 

Thoroughly miserable, Shrimp tossed aside his blanket and 
turned to do the Coach’s bidding. As he trotted out on the 
field to report to the referee, he received a great cheer from 
the students who flanked the sidelines. But he knew, as he 
reported, that his unpopularity with members of the Varsity 
had reached a high point. Each one of the eleven men facing 
him, with the possible exception of Tubby, would be enter- 
taining thoughts of annihilation. Even Tubby, in. loyalty 
to his team-mates, would be doing his best to stop any ad- 
vance that he might try to make. But Tubby, at least, 
would not be motivated by the desire to tear him limb from 
limb. And the smallest man on the squad, sensed, with a 
chilling sensation, that he had unwittingly called forth the 
fighting spirit of the Varsity. He could not know, of course, 
that the sudden flaring evidence of this fighting spirit had 
brought joy to the heart of the Coach and was actually the 
paramount reason for Coach’s sending him in—offering him 
up as a sacrifice to this fighting spirit. 

“Tt’s just possible,” Coach Gordon was thinking, as the 
Seconds’ left half, replaced by Shrimp, came jogging to the 
sidelines, “‘that we can make up in fighting spirit this year 
what we lack in outstanding material! And this little tike, 
if he isn’t anything else, may be the spark plug!” 
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“Get out therel Now you've started 


Quarterback Johnny Moore of the Seconds greeted the 
midget substitute none too cordially. Shrimp had yet to 
prove his ability as a football player. His run of last night 
in the gathering dusk was regarded by most of the players 
asafluke. It was the Seconds’ ball and a first down to work 
on, Varsity just having punted to their twenty-eight yard- 
line before calling time. 

“All right, Shrimp!” addressed Johnny, with a touch of 
sarcasm. ‘‘ You scored a touchdown for us last night. Let’s 
see if you can do it again!” 

“He told me he could!” called Bill Simpson, Varsity 
quarterback, who had overheard. “But here’s the time we 
stop him cold!” 

Shrimp’s face flushed. He looked about him nervously. 
His face was pinched; his jaws set. He knew that the test 
was upon him, the test he had so eagerly, daringly sought, 
and yet a test under conditions which now found him an 
unwilling participant. 

“But I’ve got to make good—regardless, ” he told himself, 
nerves tingling. ‘I can’t let anything get me down. I’ve 
got to show them something!” 

Play was called. The two teams lined up amid cheers from 
the sidelines. The scrimmage took on, of a sudden, the 
qualities of an actual contest. 

“Don’t call my number first thing!” he begged, as the 
Seconds went into a huddle for signals. “‘Give me a couple 
plays to get set!” 

Johnny glowered. ‘“‘Who’s running this team?” he 
snapped. “T’ll call your number when I please. Signals!” 

With sinking heart, Shrimp listened to the figures reeled 
off and recognized that the play called for his carrying the 
ball on a drive through right*guard—Tubby’s position—and 
Tubby was noted as the stone wall of the Varsity line. 

“He’s sending me up against the toughest spot at the 


it you've got to finish itl” 


start!” thought Shrimp. “I’m not cut out for a line- 
smasher. I’m an open field runner. Why doesn’t he send me 
around an end?” 

But there was nothing to do but follow orders. The huddle 
broke and the players, in lock-step, resumed their offensive 
positions. 

“We're going to get you!” Varsity captain Tim Crawley 
hissed at Shrimp from his position at left tackle. ‘You little 
show-off!” 


‘TE ball was snapped back. Shrimp started forward as the 
opposing lines clashed. He felt the ball spanked against his 
stomach by Johnny, and then he was into the fray. A small 
hole had opened up between right tackle and guard as Tubby 
had been partially blocked. This hole might not have seemed 
large enough to be utilized by any other backfield man, but 
Shrimp saw a flashing chance to twist and squirm his small 
body through, and he shot into the opening unflinchingly. It 
closed up almost at once, but it closed a fraction too late to 
close upon the man with the ball. In some miraculous 
fashion the Second Team substitute left half had emerged 
from a tangle of arms and legs and dodged out in the face of 2 
surprised secondary defense. There he was stopped on 
savage tackles by the Varsity fullback and quarter, but not 
before he had gained ten yards and another first down. 

Such a shout as went up! The players might be against 
this smallest of team candidates, but onlookers were unmis- 
takably for him, and their glee was unrestrained that 
Shrimp had gone through on the first play. 

“See here, you!” charged Capt. Tim Crawley, confronting 
an astounded Tubby. ‘You opened up on purpose just to 
let him get by!” 

“T did not!” Tubby retorted, hotly. “I didn’t open up at 
all! What I want to know is how he got through!” 
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“Veal That’s the stuff,’ cried the oniookers 


“There had to be a hole some place!” was Tim’s reply. 
“How about it, Sid?” 

The player addressed was Sid Ryder, right tackle. He 
looked as dumfounded as Tubby. 

“T don’t know how he got past,” he confessed. “I thought 
we'd held.” 

“Held, my eye!” stormed Tim. ‘He went right through 
between you! Isaw him!” 

The dissension continued all along the line as the teams 
went into action for the next play. 

“Signals!”’ called Johnny, and the Seconds’ midget left 
half caught his breath, for the quarterback was calling a 
reverse of the same play. The drive this time was to be on 
the left side of the line. 


GAIN he took the ball as it was smacked against him, 
and again he saw the slimmest of openings. He had 
to crouch low to get through, almost between the legs of 
straining linesmen, and once more he appeared on the other 
side of the Varsity line. This time, however, he was a bit 
off balance and, while lunging forward, was brought down 
by the Varsity right half. But he had gained, on his 
second try, six yards! 

“Uh huh!” snorted Tubby, pointing a fat finger at a 
furious Captain Tim. “He went through you that time! 
What did you let him do that for?” 

“T didn’t!” denied Tim, considerably flabbergasted. “You 
shut your trap!” 

“Yea, Shrimp! Yea! Yea! Yea!” cheered the spectators, 
who were getting a great kick out of proceedings. ‘Stop him, 
Varsity! Can’t you?” 

Second Team members now commenced to warm up to 
Shrimp. Had to give the little guy credit. They hadn’t 
been able to pierce the First Team’s forward wall. But here 
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he’d done it the first two plays! Wormed through the line 
with the whole Varsity fairly clawing to nab him and 
throw him for a loss! Instinctively the Second Team 
members stiffened. With Shrimp in the line-up they 
didn’t have to take a beating from the Varsity. Let 
that First Team crowd rave! The madder they got the 
more they'd help Shrimp rub it in. The birds on the Var- 
sity usually got the idea they were good, anyway. 
Wouldn’t hurt ’em to get taken down a few pegs. And 
this Shrimp, it appeared, was the very boy to do it. 

‘Great stuff!” cried right-half Eddie Saunders, slap- 
ping Shrimp on the back as he lurched into position. 
“We're all with you, little fellow!” 

Quarterback Johnny Moore wisely shifted the ball- 
carrying load to another on the next play. Wouldn’t do to 
ride this pony backfield man to death. As it was, the 
Varsity had eyes only for Shrimp, and when he feinted 
that he had received the ball, the line broke through and 
dropped him, only to discover that Eddie Saunders had 
skirted the right end for four yards and another first down! 

“You’ve got the punch in there now!” cried a Second 
Team rooter. ‘Mop that Varsity up!” 

Encamped on their own forty-eight-yard line, flushed 
with a twenty-yard advance in three plays, the Seconds 
prepared for an invasion into Varsity territory. Coach 
Gordon, megaphone in hand, followed the play up the side- 
lines, and now broke forth with a torrent of razzing, his 
remarks being fired at a greatly embarrassed First Team. 

“‘What’s the matter with you fellows? Can’t you stop 
that little runt? Get in there! What’s your line made of 
—paper? You're terrible—the whole bunch of you! 
Thought you wanted him to play against you? Let me 
know when you’ve got enough and I'll take him out!” 

These words stung the Varsity intoa frenzy. Its mem- 
bers dug their toes into the sod, muttering grimly to them- 
selves, eyes fixed upon a slender, frail figure that crouched 
in the Second Team backfield. They’d down him the 
next time he carried the ball, or die in the attempt! 

“‘Shrimp’s got it!” yelled the crowd, as his now familiar 
figure was seen to take a quick pass from the quarter- 
back and dart out toward right end with two men for 
interference. But the interference was slow in getting 

under way and the man with the ball was seen to lag behind 
in order to keep with his interferers. , 

“‘He’s too fast for ’em!”’ observed a shrewd onlooker. 

And so it appeared, for Shrimp’s delay proved fatal. The 
interferers were bowled over by linesmen who had crashed 
through in desperation, and it was Capt. Tim Crawley who 
had the extreme pleasure of diving over a prostrate Second 
Team man whom he’d knocked flat, and tackling the hitherto 
elusive midget, throwing Shrimp for a five-yard loss! As 
Shrimp went down, three more Varsity linesmen threw them- 
selves heavily and quite unnecessarily upon him. 

“Look at that for rough stuff!”’ shrieked onlookers. “Is 
the referee going to let ’em get away with that?” 

No, the referee wasn’t. He was already blowing his 
whistle, and diving in for the ball. The next instant he was 
getting his bearings and pacing off fifteen yards into Varsity 
territory as onlookers jeered the upwrought Varsity. 

“Quit your beefing, you guys!” a spectator shouted at the 
disgruntled First Team. ‘‘ You’re getting what you deserve! 
You ought to be able to stop that Abbott without jumping 
on him!” 

Shrimp, however, was one of the first on his feet after the 
tackle and pile-up, taking his roughing with good grace, and 
protesting to the referee when he saw that the Varsity was to 
be penalized. 

, “Aw, that’s all right!” he cried. “They didn’t hurt me!” 

But the referee put the ball down on the Varsity thirty- 
seven-yard line, and it was the Seconds’ first down with a 
wonderful scoring opportunity if their drive could be sus- 
tained. 

“The big bums!” denounced Johnny, pulling Shrimp back 
into formation. ‘We'll go after ’em for that! They don’t 
rough one of our guys up and get away with it!” 

The incident had now aroused the Second Team to fighting 


pitch. 
mates who had become his fervent allies. 
“We'll put you over that goal line!” Eddie Saunders 


Shrimp suddenly found himself surrounded by team- 


promised. ‘And make that Varsity bunch like it!” 
CALLING upon the tiny substitute left half every other 

play, an elated Johnny, aided by a grim-jawed Second 
Team line that was now playing hard, heads up football, sent 
Shrimp dodging through different spots in the opposing line 
and around the ends for gains of three, five, seven and ten 
yards until Varsity’s five-yard stripe was reached. Here 
the Seconds went into a huddle and pulled an unexpected 
trick play out of the bag. 

Shrimp took the ball behind the line and started as if for 
an end run. Instead, he suddenly ran back toward his own 
goal with Varsity tacklers madly dashing for him, and 
coolly shot a forward pass into the end zone, straight into the 
arms of the Second Team’s left end, who was completely 
uncovered without a Varsity man within five yards of him. 
The end circled behind the Varsity’s goal line and touched 
the ball down gleefully. 

“Can that little gink play football?” raved a spectator, 
“Man, oh, man!” 

“What a march down the field!” exploded another. 
“Straight from their twenty-eight-yard mark with Shrimp 
the whole show! The Varsity simply can’t stop that little 
trick! He’s a marvel!” 

But the onlookers were to be treated to another spectacle. As 
the two teams lined up for the try for point after touchdown, 
it was noted that Shrimp occupied the position of kicker. 

“Well! Looks like he can do about everything!’ observed 
son.eone. “That guy’s a find! Like to see Coach keep him 
off the First Team after what he’s done today!” 

And the next instant, Shrimp, taking the pass from center, 
calmly sighted the ball between the uprights, dropped it to 
meet his upswinging toe and kicked as the Varsity line 
charged through savagely in a frenzied effort to block. But 
the ball skimmed over upstretched arms and sailed cleanly 
over the bar for the extra point, Second Team members then 
falling joyously upon the new addition to their ranks who had 
single-handedly enabled them to be more than a match for 
the Varsity. 

“Good boy, Shrimp! Good boy!” they shouted. 

The Second Team kicked off to the Varsity, held the now 
disorganized First Team to four yards in three downs and 
forced it to punt. Time was called before the Seconds could 
line up for another play, and then a great turmoil broke 
loose, with spectators making a wild rush in the direction of 
Shrimp Abbott who, seeing them coming, led the chase to 
the Field House, disappearing within as Second Team mem- 
bers considerately fended off his nearest pursuers. 

Bringing up the rear, a dejected looking lot, those who 
tentatively comprised Coach Gordon’s choice as Varsity 
material, wended their way tu the Field House, silently 
accepting the joshing taunts of bystanders. The midget 
substitute’s performance had been a bitter pill for them to 
swallow. And each First Team member nursed the sneaking 
hunch that he would hear about this happening for weeks to 
come. Worst of all, none there was who could explain his 
inability to stop the little fellow. One second he had him, 
the next second he didn’t. The answer probably was that 
Shrimp possessed a sense of timing to an uncanny degree and 
didn’t remain in the same place long enough to be hit. He 
shifted so quickly that his shifts were almost imperceptible, 
yet they were sufficient to cause a person to miss a tackle. 
And his way of going through a line was not by smashing into 
it. Rather, he seemed to sift through the line, picking slight 
openings that would not be openings at all to the average. 
backfield man. Shrimp’s whole method of play was some- 
thing to be studied. The Varsity was convinced now that a 
special defense would have to be devised to stop him, and was 
not even sure whether a special defense would prove foolproof. 

Next afternoon, before practice, Coach Gordon sent word 
to him who had become the idol of the school that he desired 
to see Shrimp at his office immediately after classes. 

(Continued on page 62) 
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OHNNY ROBERTS looked down at the 
Flight Commander and grinned with a hint of 
uncertainty in his widely set eyes. The Ameri- 
cans were all too new to the Flanders Air Patrol 

to understand the brisk informality of the British. 
And although the older officer smiled encouragingly, 
the deep lines in his cheeks and the double row of 
decorations on his blouse were eloquent reminders 
that the newcomers were raw, untried amateurs at the 
game. 

Standing there at stiff attention the youngster’s 
freckled, snub-nosed face contrasted queerly with the 
mature power of his wide shoulders and the sheer mass 
of his big-boned body. In spite of his ensign’s stripes 
and pilot’s wings he had always been just Johnny to 
the rest of the squadron, years younger than most of 
the others, still a trifle ungainly, because he had not 
yet grown used to handling his astonishing bulk. He 
was ungainly, on the ground, that is. In the air he 
could offer odds to most of them, stunting or straight 
flying. 

“T reckon not sir,” he drawled in reply to the 
Flight Commander’s question. “I wouldn’t swear to 
it anyhow.” 

The small office was full of pilots, British 

and American, who had trooped in to hear his 
report. A shadow of disappointment flitted 
across their faces as they heard Johnny’s 
answer. In the winter twilight tired eyes 
dulled and some of those nearest the door 
turned to slip out. 
They had all come 
in hoping to hear of a 
break in the run of 
bad luck that had 
persisted ever since 
the Americans had 
reported. 

Johnny gazed 
through the frost- 
crusted window at 
the bleak sweep of 
the North Sea be- 
yond. After a mo- 
ment he went on almost 
apologetically as if he had read 
censure into the attentive 
silence behind him. 

“We picked her up about 
eight miles off Ostend, sir. 
She had one machine gun 
ready and opened up as we 
came down—got on us right 
away too. I dove for her and 
she dove for the bottom. Bert 
—Everson here, my observer, 
sir—got it in the leg before she 
started to duck. He dropped 
our eggs though—at three 
hundred feet, five twenty-two 
pound Le Pecq bombs. When we circled back there was 
wreckage—splintered wood, it looked like—and the oil slick. 
So we came home.” 

“‘After we had used up most of our gas looking for more 
evidence, sir,” Everson cut in as if he felt that Johnny was 
not doing himself justice. 

“But we saw nothing more, sir,” Johnny added, still 
grinning apologetically. ‘So I’m not sure.” 

The Flight Commander’s tone was flatly official but his 
eyes twinkled with warm friendliness as they rested on 
Johnny’s face. ‘“‘We’ll log that submarine as struck and 
possibly sunk.” 

Outside they crowded about Johnny with questions, 
thumped him on the back and told him they didn’t care 
about official credit, reminded him that he was the first to 
even get a shot at a submarine. Only Grey, his roommate 
and the other youngster of the squadron, made no effort to 
hide his disappointment. As they moved off toward the 
officers’ quarters he glared at Johnny and finally blurted out 
heatedly. 

“Why didn’t you report her sunk? Stood up there in 
front of all those Limey pilots like a dumb boob and said 
you didn’t think so.” . 

Johnny grinned at his friend. ‘Why, Tiny—’’ he began, 
astonished at the bite in the little fellow’s tone. 

“Qil slick!”” Grey snorted furiously, looking up so much 
like a thwarted child that the other fliers nudged each other 
and turned their’ heads away to hide their amusement. 
“Oil slick! If you’d half tried you’d have bagged her right.” 
Ramming his fists into the pockets of his leather jacket he 
turned away furiously. 

The grin was fading from Johnny’s face now and his eyes 
clouded with puzzled pain. 
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many engines and the 
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‘But the navy never bags 
anything in this war anyhow 
—but oil slicks,” Grey shot 
back over his shoulder. 

The others, used to such 
momentary flareups of over- 
taxed nerves, laughed and 
went on plying Roberts with 
questions. .But he stood there for a moment, staring after 
Grey while slow anger drove the hurt out of his eyes. 













Soon after war was declared Roberts had given up an 

Annapolis appointment to try for his wings. He got them 
and an ensign’s commission about a week after his eighteenth 
birthday. With two admirals and a commodore among his 
not very remote ancestors, not to mention his own father, 
who was a captain, it was not surprising that he chose naval 
aviation instead of the army air corps. “In fact around Pen- 
sacola it was rumored that he had been nearly disowned for 
breaking, the Annapolis tradition even that far. But he had 
no desire to fight the war in classrooms. 

Not that he was the kind to parade his ancestry. From the 
start he got on well with his outfit; took his share of work and 
hazing with the steady grin that was a fixture around his 
friendly gray eyes. But. there was never any doubt’ about 
his being all navy. 

What with replacements and the general shuffling of per- 
sonnel in England the squadron hardly got together until 
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it landed in Flanders. There it found itself assigneq 
as the Third Seaplane Squadron of the Dunkirk air 
force. The Americans«were’ sent there in January 
probably becausezin*'the usually quiet midwinter 
period the new outfit could be broken in without too 
much attention from the enemy. But whoever counted 
on that reckoned without the German air force. 

From the first they were out to get the Americans, 
From the time the first newcomer took off there was 
nothing quiet about the air above the Flanders coast. 
It was cold that winter, so cold that the British 
veterans of three years of coast work, cursed long 
and eloquently every time they climbed into their fly. 
ing tog. When they landed 
from a hop they were so frozen 
that they couldn’t talk. Quick, 
sharp storms pounced down 
from the North Sea, and in 
between blows, when clear 
weather eliminated the wind and 
sleet, the thermometer dropped 
until oil lines froze solid in the air 
and machine guns were good for 
only three or four rounds when 
they could be fired at all. 

As time passed it grew steadily 
worse. An epidemic of forced 
landings ran through the force. 
Night after night the Germans 
came over and bombed the base 
by way of welcoming the new 
arrivals. Counter-bombing raids 
were sure to run into fog or a 
blow. Three times small patrols 
were caught by overwhelming 
odds and shot down. 

And day after day the seaplane 
patrol returned with nothing to 
report. During that first four or 
five weeks there was no sign of a 
submarine on the whole coast. 
The nerves of the American fliers 
began to crack under the strain. 
The British, more experienced, 
shrugged their shoulders philo- 
sophically and waited for the luck 
to turn. But the others, without 
the reassuring memory of past 
successes to buoy up their spirits, 
imagined all sorts of fatal weak- 
nesses in each other, moped around 
like a ship’s company at the end 
of a long cruise, touchy, bad 
tempered and ready to flare up 
at the slightest excuse. 

Nevertheless it surprised all 
hands when the two youngsters blew up. They were the 
last to feel it, and somehow the others had learned to lean 
on their good spirits, had forgotten that they carried just 
as much work as anyone else, faced the same weather and 
the same run of hard luck. 

They had been inseparable from the time the squadron 
was organized, keeping the mess alive with their good- 
natured horse-play. Grey, Tiny Grey they called him, for he 
looked like a miniature figure of a flier in his uniform, was a 
born pilot, a driving pugnacious little fellow, so delighted at 
getting across that he seemed immune to the discourage- 
ment that infected the rest. Like Roberts he was scarcely 
more than a boy. Attracted to each other, possibly by con- 
trast, the pair of them chummed up. They shared a room, 
and where one went the other followed. They were always in 
hot water. To see them together, hear their constant 
wrangling, you couldn’t see how they got along together for 
a minute. It was one of those queer intimacies between 
physical and emotional opposites that grow out of a differ- 
ence rather than a similarity of temperament. 


‘Tt squadron was not long in learning that the wrangling 
was something of a standing joke between them. Most 
of it concerned the respective merits of the army and navy. 
Grey was just as strong for the army as Johnny was for the 
navy, and had joined the naval air force only because it 
offered him an immediate chance to get across. 

Both were first-rate fliers. Too good for seaplanes, their 
C..O. argued when he tried to get land planes for them. But 
pursuit ships were scarce and the Flight Commander balked 
at giving Sopwiths to two eighteen-year-old youngsters. So 
they stayed on the seaplane patrol. 

The night after their falling out the squadron discovered 
that they were taking their differences seriously. They were 
detailed on a night bombing raid on the Zeebrugge mole. The 
attack was timed to reach its objective with the first hint of 
daylight when the mole would begin to show up against the 
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water and it would still be dark enough to allow the seaplanes 
to make a good getaway. 

They were to keep well up, take no chances with the guns, 
let go their bombs and get clear as fast as possible. There 
was plenty there to aim for, destroyers and probably a U- 
boat or two secured to the mole, which itself would be worth 
hitting. 

To take care of possible pursuit ships coming in from 
above, eight Sopwiths were sent along. The seaplanes would 
take their chances with whatever ships took off after them 
from below. Naturally with such a small target—it was small 
compared to the spread of the basin and the beach all bristling 
with batteries—all the seaplanes couldn’t go in together. 
Nine were to take part in the raid, three British and six 
American, going in three at a time in rapid succession, try- 
ing to get clear with the last three before the enemy was 
fairly aroused. 

The two youngsters were to go in the first section, the 
British were to take the place of honor in the rear. But the 
third ship in their section developed engine trouble at the 
last minute. It was late and the other American section led 
off, then the three English ships. Seeing that the last ship 
wasn’t going to get off the Flight Commander finally sent 
Roberts and Grey on without it. 

It was not a long hop to Zeebrugge and three or four 
minutes after the first ship took off all eight of them were 
driving through the thick darkness of a moonless night 
following the dim line of surf below. The first three ships 
swooped down to a thousand feet and let their bombs go. 
They were already under a heavy fire. Parachute flares 
burst all around them mingled with nasty looking red and 
green incendiaries that made a dazzling smear of vivid light 
and distorted land and water out of all proportion. It was 
the first time the Allies had encountered the incendiary flares 
and they looked bad, much worse they found out later, than 
they really were. Seen from behind as Johnny and Grey 
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saw it, it looked like—and was—a hot 
place for heavy bombing ships, what with 
the flares and the shells and machine-gun 
fire. 

As the three British ships went in it 
was not shells that Johnny and Grey were 
thinking about. Like the flares they 
were not as bad as they looked, made 
plenty of noise but rarely touched any- 
thing. But over in the edge of the glow 
the landing field of the German pursuit 
ships was just visible. And before the 
first bomb was dropped it came to life. A 
tiny plane crawled out under the flood- 
lights, then another and another. Once 
in the air the slow seaplanes would have 
little chance of eluding them. It was 
getting late too, light was sifting in out of the east. 

Like the first bunch the bombs went wide, plumped into 
the water, the best shot a hundred feet clear of the mole 
and the destroyers moored alongside. As the three big sea- 
planes zoomed up and away the lights clung to them per- 
sistently. Instead of shooting out of sight in a few seconds 
they remained fully visible. The pilot of the leader anxiously 
watched below while he climbed as fast as he dared. Sud- 
denly his observer cut loose with his machine-gun at a black 
shadow hurtling up past their tail. Back at the base they 
found a neat row of holes along the side of the cockpit but at 
the time all the pilot saw was that swift shadow and a 
stabbing flame that might have been a gun or the enemy’s 
exhaust. Then a tiny flicker of fire appeared on the second 
ship, burst instantly into a great ball of red flame that 
plunged swiftly downward. Far above a vertical streak ap- 
peared where one of the English pursuit ships dove into the 
tangle with red hot exhaust. 

As the second salvo of bombs let go Grey saw Roberts’ ship 
suddenly veer off toward the open sea. Mystified, he followed 
obeying the order to stay in formation. By the time the 
British plane was struck they were far out on the western 
edge of the circle of light above the basin and swinging in 
toward the mole. Johnny’s ship slanted down. They were 
already under the height that the squadron commander had 
ordered. As Grey debated breaking off and going in on his 
own Johnny’s plane flipped upward, then dipped with an 
unmistakable challenge in the flip of his tail. And suddenly 
Grey understood. He. glanced once at his whitefaced ob- 
server, then bent forward and dove after the other plane. 


HAD looked like poor piloting when Johnny had aban- 
doned his altitude. But low downas they now were they were 
all but invisible against the darker western sky. And Johnny 
was clinging to the water driving straight at the end of the 
mole. As long as they kept down most of the guns couldn’t 
bear on them and at the same time the fighters up above 
would stand a poor chance of seeing them. Staring ahead 
Grey understood that the Allied fighters were kicking up such 
a row that the enemy was paying no attention to the seaward 
side of the field. 

Altogether it could have been little more than a minute or 
so from the time Johnny dove until his plane was over the 
mole. As it roared down on them the attacked cut loose with 
everything they had. The whole surface of the mole sparkled 
with tiny jets of fire from rifles and machine-guns while up 
above the great beams of searchlights slashed across the sky 
in a frantic effort to stay on the two seaplanes. But the two 
grim shadows held on. Two, three fountains of fire gushed 
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out, one fairly in the middle of the mole and the others on a 
destroyer moored alongside. Flying so close that the nose of 
Grey’s ship seemed to touch Johnny’s tail they swung around 
and with shells bursting in a solid sheet above them they 
headed away. 

But Grey’s ship faltered, cut downward on a long slant 
toward the water. A mile out from the mole it touched, cut 
a long furrow across the black water. The observer, pale 
but exultant, saw Grey fumbling at his instrument-board. A 
searchlight wavered toward them, swept by and came back 
to fix them with its hard glare. A tug shoved off from the 
mole and headed for them. Grey worked frantically, striving 
to revive his engine. Suddenly he straightened and the roar 
of their engine closed in around them. The ship swept away 
from the tug like a wounded duck, flipped upward at last and 
swept into the outer ring of darkness. 


REY came in not five minutes behind Johnny. 

“Kicked off my ignition,” he explained curtly in 
answer to the excited questions about his forced landing. 
“When I let my bomb go.” 

The squadron commander had them both on the carpet 
over the affair. And he would have beached them if he 
had not waited until after breakfast to do it. By that time 
news had come in that made the whole attack appear in a 
different light. He had them in the office and was just warm- 
ing up to scorch them for violating orders and taking fool 
chances when a photograph ship got in with pictures showing 
the result of the raid. The observer came into the office on 
the run, said that he didn’t need to wait for the pictures to 
prove what he had seen with his own eyes. A destroyer sunk 
right alongside of the mole and a great chunk blown out of 
the masonry beside a black scar where the submarine equip- 
ment sheds had been. It took two months to make good the 
damage. 

It surprised the squadron to find that neither of them 
cared to talk about it. Their written reports were as brief 
as the law allowed. Grey said that Johnny had circled back 
when he was down and tried to draw the fire of the batteries 
and Johnny reported that it was Grey’s bombs that got the 
destroyer. But unofficially neither had a word to say to 
the other. 

Both were a little dazed. Probably if he had not been so 
furious at Grey, Johnny would have felt more guilty. But 
the whole squadron saw that his idea of coming in on the 
mole from low down while the other ships were occupying the 
Germans in the other direction was sound. So sound that it 
was worked again, successfully. And the Wing Commander 
was delighted, not to mention their own commanding officer. 
The whole outfit felt bucked up over the breaking of the 
jinx. It was the first success in over a month, a long time 
when events move as fast as they did in Flanders. The little 
matter of violated orders was conveniently forgotten and 
both the youngsters were assigned to a pursuit flight. 

But the squadron understood now that there was a real 
feud on between them. And sometimes during the weeks that 
followed their messmates suspected that they were both sick 

(Continued on page 51) 
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One machine-gun was ready and opened up as they came down 





BOYS’ LIFE 


What Do You Want to Read? 


T IS nine o’clock in the evening. You have finished 
all your work. It’s a little too late to start a game 
or get in touch with any of the fellows, but you are 
not quite ready to go to bed, yet. Here’s a chance 

for a comfortable half-hour or so with a book or magazine. 
What are you going to read? 
There are a couple of newspapers on the table, two or 
three magazines, and several books. There are more books 
in the other room; a whole bookcase full of them. You 
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have doubtless looked them over a good many times, and 
tried most of those that seemed promising. Up in your 
room, for your own particular reading, there is— 

Just what is it that you have—or would like to have—up 
there in your room for your own particular readinge? 

For four months I have been finding out how most fellows 
answer those questions. Perhaps you yourself filled in one 
of the thousands of questionnaires that went out to high- 
school boys all over the country, listing favorite magazines, 
favorite authors, and various other things. 

Here’s a reply—we’ll say—from Henry Lewin, eighteen 
years old, a high-school senior at Sioux City, Iowa. (Natur- 
ally, I’m switching the real name and the city around.) He 
reads, aside from his school work, more than two hours a day. 
He reads, once in a while, a couple of boys’ magazines, and, 
more regularly, quite a raft of all-fiction magazines of the 
Wild-West variety. His favorite’ book last year was “All 
Quiet on the Western Front,” and his favorite author is 
S. S. Van Dine. 

Now, what do you think? 

Two hours or more a day spent on reading is a pretty big 
allowance. From about twelve to eighteen or nineteen, 
most boys read a good deal. But. Henry is rather over- 
doing it. About an hour a day, aside from school work, is 
the average. Unless Henry is selecting his reading with 
unusual care, and has come to like things that will boost him 
along toward more knowledge and better brains, he’s prob- 
ably setting up reading habits in those two hours a day that 
will stand, all his life, between him and success. Even one 
hour a day of reading is enough to mean reading-tastes and 
reading-habits that will either make it easier, all through 
life, to get the things you want and can thoroughly enjoy, 
or that will make it harder to get them. 

For a high-school senior, Henry is making a mistake in 
giving as much time as he does to detective stories and 
wild tales of the West. It is getting to be a habit, this 
choice of Western fiction and detective stories. Notice that 
last year he liked “All Quiet on the Western Front” better 
than any other book. ‘All Quiet” is really a man’s book, 
describing a lot of things that are rather terrible, but it 
makes you take notice, and it makes you think, and it is 
very real. Henry would not have liked it better than any- 
thing else he read last year unless he had a mind capable of 
enjoying other strong, stimulating books just as much as 
the rapid-action stories that he gives most of his reading 
time to. 


Some stories help you build better brains, 
others unravel your mind 


Not that ranch stories or detective stories do any harm; 
in reasonable quantities they may even give the very sort 
of fun and relaxation that you need most. But always 
—and this is important—they take the place of other read- 
ing, that you can enjoy just as much, that will give you a 
better store of useful information, a better sense of what js 
real and what is not, and better habits of observation and 
comparison. 

Those habits of observation and comparison, habits of 
noticing things and remembering them afterwards each time 
you notice something else that has a bearing on them, are 
the very core and center of good brain power. Good read- 
ing develops them. Poor reading, or careless, indifferently 
chosen reading, tends to destroy them. 

Henry’s answers have told us what Henry himself prob- 
ably never even suspects: that through using a good mind, 
capable of really enjoying good reading, too many hours a 
day on unreal, rapid-action stories he is blunting his brains 
and cutting down his chances for a full degree of service and 
enjoyment and success. 

All boys who read fall into three classes. The biggest 
class is of those who, like Henry Lewin, are merely neglecting 
a marvelous opportunity for enjoyable improvement and 
development through good reading. Below that is the class 
of boys who are definitely injuring their brains through 
poor reading. Above it is the class of boys who are already 
on the road to real ability and accomplishment, and whose 
formed reading habits show it. 

When you spend half an hour a day reading, or perhaps 
an hour or two hours, you do it for either one or both of two 
reasons. Either you read for entertainment, just for fun and 
relaxation, or else you read for information and develop- 
ment. If you are really smart, you combine the two. 

Most reading is done just for enjoyment. But the wish 
to develop greater ability and to get additional information 
is there, too. If you are like most of the other boys in the 
country, unless your reading gives you at least a little of 
this second thing, the feeling that you are getting ahead, 
that what you are reading is “worth while,” you will pres- 
ently become dissatisfied with it. Stories of blazing guns 
and racing cow-ponies, mysterious Chinamen and stolen 
cattle, and handsome villains or impossible heroes, may be 
all very well for a while; but unless they’re real, unless they 
give you also the feeling that you're really learning new 
things or-getting ahead in some way or another, you pres- 
ently may become uncomfortable about it. Reading for 

enjoyment only, after you once get 
to feeling that it is bringing you 
absolutely nothing else, gets to be 
almost like eating candy, or letting 
your muscles go flabby because 
you don’t exercise enough. 


AS it ever occurred to you to 
wonder what boys did with all 
their spare time, centuries ago, be- 
fore books and magazines existed? 
Then, as now, there were plenty of 
interesting paths to follow, and 
places to explore, and things to do. 
Every one went to bed soon after 
dark and got up, as so many ani- 
mals do, at that most interesting 
time of all, when the world is just 
beginning to grow light again for 
another day. Boys knew more in 
those days about hunting and 
tracking, and trapping with various 
cunningly devised snares and pit- 
falls. Each squeak of a rat or 
mouse, each grunt of a porcupine or 
wild boar or bear, each chirp and 
twitter of a sparrow or waxwing or 
flycatcher or bunting, meant more 
than it does to-day. There was 
fun, as well as new information and 
development, in learning to make 
bows and arrows, or bow-guns, and 
in practising with them. Adven- 
ture, in the old primitive sense, of 
encounter with wild beast or human 
enemy, was nearer home. Any 
snapping of a twig in the woods 
might mean sudden danger, per- 
haps a desperate flight. 
In those days, boys grew to be 
(Concluded on page 48) 
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Salting a Man-Eater 


EOFFREY MARDON fingered his heavy rifle 
lovingly, adjusting the sights and “trying his 
eye” at every inanimate object that happened 
to be near. It was a rare tip, he had heard, to 

try one’s eye at stones and stumps and things when about 
to shoot at real big game. Real big game! There was magic 


in the words, for it had always been the ambition oi his life. 


to take part in a real hunting expedition. It was this above 
all other considerations which had induced him to persuade 
his over-indulgent parents to allow him a month or 
two on his uncle’s farm at Burrawayo before embarking 
upon the long and tedious college training which was to 
qualify him for the engineer’s life that he had chosen. 

It was a far cry from Quebec to Rhodesia, though of course 
the journey had been wonderful, an education in itself, as 
he had taken care to impress upon the parental minds in 
his very first home letter posted after landing. In the 
matter of big-game-hunting, however, he had been prepared 
for disappointment. Savage beasts, they had told him on 
the boat, no longer prowled the Veldt and pounced upon 
unsuspecting human beings in the good old-fashioned way. 
There were still plenty of lions, and leopards too, but mainly 
in the great reserves, so far at least as the settled districts 
were concerned. Indeed, Africa, that schoolboy wonder- 
land, was getting just like any other country with more 
motor-cars than wild elephants, and as 
for big beasts of prey, he would be 
lucky if he ever saw such a thing, 
much less shot one. 

Well he had been lucky, for upon 
the first night of his arrival at his 
uncle’s house, what should have been 
the main topic of conversation but the 
depredations of a man-eating leopard. 

It had been perpetrating its ill- 
doings for weeks, he was told, not in 
the immediate neighbourhood—but in 
one of the districts which his uncle had 
occasion to visit frequently on business, 
and a request had just come from the 
villagers in that part for help in the de- 
struction of the monster. 

It was not even an or- 
dinary leopard which made 
it all the more exciting. If 
all accounts could be be- 
lieved, the man-eater was 
white, and the supersti- 
tious natives had little 
doubt that it was inhab- 
ited by the spirit of 
a particularly wicked old 
witch-doctor, who had 
died from a snake bite 
not long before. 

For that reason the na- 
tives themselves dared not 
destroy the savage beast, 
for fear of incurring the : 
special wrath of the sup- : 
posed jungle-demon. But ae 
the white men, they knew, 
were mighty hunters and feared nothing, and might there- 
fore be able to help them. Geoffrey’s uncle, known far and 
wide as “Uncle Bill” though Geoffrey happened to be the 
only person who could claim him in that relationship, was a 
keen sportsman, and, having no important work to do at the 
moment, had resolved to start immediately in search of the 
man-eater, Geoffrey as a matter of course accompanying 
him. Colonel Fraser, an old friend of Uncle Bill, also a 
great sportsman, and a gang of kaffir hunting-boys made up 
the party, and here they were, three days later, in the 
country of the leopard, and actually about to start upon 
the first real hunting expedition. 

It was little wonder, therefore, that Geoffrey looked so 
carefully to the sighting and general mechanism of the rifle. 
It was a fine weapon, and, what was more, his uncle had 
promised to make him a present of it on the very day that 
he should shoot a leopard or even a koodoo bull. Any big 
buck would do, his uncle had laughingly assured him, and, 
if the truth must be told, Geoffrey had been just a trifle 
piqued at the offhand manner in which the promise had 
been made. Uncle Bill, he shrewdly suspected, had little 
fear that he would be called upon to make good his word, 
and here he certainly under-rated his nephew’s ability. 
At school Geoffrey had earned the distinction of being first 
marksman in his rifle corps, and if he could hit a small bulls- 
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eye at a hundred yards, it was bad luck if he could not hit a 
big bull at the same distance. 

Unfortunately, as yet nothing big had come his way. 
He had hoped for a chance during the three-days’ trek 
across the veldt, and after outspanning, he had barely 
waited for his meals before snatching up the rifle and hurry- 
ing off to hunt. But he had had no luck, though his uncle 
always offered to send boys to carry home the head and skin. 
He never as much as caught sight of anything, which was all 
the more annoying as Colonel Fraser, strolling out on two 
occasions “to get something for the pot”, had returned 
each time within half an hour with a fat little buck slung 
across his back. d 


| WAS just bad luck, of course, but irritating all the 
same, and now he could not repress a self-conscious start 
at sound of the Colonel’s voice behind him. 

“Getting your eye in?” queried the old soldier (he was 
not really very old) with a chuckle. “‘Why don’t you catch 
the leopard alive, Geoffrey, instead of shooting him? They 
would pay you a little fortune for him at the Zoo. Better 
take some salt along”. 

Geoffrey felt decidedly annoyed, but made a manful 
effort not to show it. He wished people would not crack 
such stale jokes. After all, he was not a baby, and could 


The teopard looked around, 
saw him and started to his 


probably shoot as straight 
as the Colonel himself. 
However, he hoped to show 
them that much before the 
day was over, and excusing 
himself on the grounds of 
“getting ready”, he went 
back to the camp, the Col- 
onel following at a slower 
pace, smiling in the pleas- 
ant consciousness of having 
scored another “rise” at the 
expense of a greenhorn. 


AMP was pitched in the 

shade of some big wild 
fig-trees, just outside the 
little native settlement 
where the leopard carried 
on its depredations. Uncle 
Bill always camped there 
when in the neighbour- 
hood. It was an excellent 
centre both for sporting 
and business purposes, upon 
which account he had built 
a strong log hut near by, 
“ which served for shelter in 
the rainy season and a 
useful store-house for dried 
provisions. 

Close to the hut, in the 
shade of the trees, the 
bullock-waggons were drawn 
up, with the tents of the 
white men standing a little 
apart, while the team-oxen 
browsed contentedly in a 
little clearing not far away. 
All was now a-bustle. A 
score of oddly attired na- 
tives armed with clubs and 
assegais were grouped 
about chattering excitedly. 
Uncle Bill was just locking 
up the hut, and Geoffrey, 
who had, of course, really 
been ready for the past 
hour, noted with satisfac- 
tion that his uncle had 
already slung his bandolier 
and carried a rifle under 
one arm. 

A minute or two later 
they had actually started, 
and Geoffrey, walking be- 
tween the two older sports- 
men, was. receiving * his 
final instructions. The leo- 
pard had been tracked that 
morningintoaravineclothed 
. with dense bush, through 
which the natives were about to beat. The three rifle-men 
were to occupy positions at the foot of the ravine, where 
the leopard must cross a strip of open veldt to gain some 
further cover, and Geoffrey had been allotted a post on the 
near side, to which he was now conducted. The Colonel 
had been assigned the task of watching a donga, or dry 
watercourse, about a hundred yards beyond, while Uncle 
Bill took charge of the farther slope, which was really the 
post of danger, since the leopard would probably make for 
some rising ground above. 

Geoffrey’s chance of distinguishing himself was slight, had 
he but known it, for Uncle Bill, unwilling to expose him to 
danger, had purposely placed him where there was little 
prospect of getting a shot. In blissful ignorance of this, how- 
ever, he watched the others move off to their places, then, as 
the yelling of the beaters, together with the banging of native 
drums and every noisy instrument that the villagers could 
collect sounded down the ravine, he forgot all else in a positive 
agony of excitement and anticipation. 

The scene was one which Geoffrey was destined to remember 
for the remainder of his life—the densely wooded valley 
over which green pigeons and screeching “‘go’way birds” 
were fluttering, stretching down to the open veldt where the 
coarse grass grew knee-deep, broken here and there by 

(Continued on page 44) 
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“We are not prepared to stay out here much longer,” said Rodney, as they crawled into their sleeping-bags for the second night under the stars 


The Land of the Monsters 





PART III 


IDING quietly up to the scene of activity, the 

three boys were almost upon Banker Cornelius 

Dugan and his men before they were aware of 

them. The paleontologist of Little Falls glimpsed 

the boys first when he raised his white head, which gleamed 

with perspiration in the morning sun, from having been 

looking down into the excavation, whose digging he had 
been superintending. 

“Why, hello, boys!” he greeted in his familiar booming 
voice. There was a cordiality in his tone which was almost 
disarming. ‘Glad to see you! Thought you’d drop out 
this way again, eh?” 

“That’s right,” acknowledged Rodney, staring at Mr. 
Dugan fixedly. ‘‘We thought we’d come back to the place 
where I found that cow’s bone!” Rodney purposely put 
the emphasis on the word “cow,” studying the banker’s 
face the while, but Mr. Dugan betrayed no sign. 

“Oh, yes!” recalled Little Falls’ most prominent man. 
“Now that you’re out here, just where was it that you dis- 
covered the bone? It was in this canyon somewhere, 
wasn’t it? I’m rather curious to know!” 

Dave and Hugh muttered their amazement at Mr. 
Dugan’s bland manner. For one who had brazenly acted 
upon a tip given by the son of a noted paleontologist, the 
banker’s gall was unequaled. Here he was, on the very 
spot, and pretending complete innocence. 

“You’re digging right over where my stake was!” said 
Rodney, trying his best to keep control of himself. 

“You don’t tell me!” exclaimed Mr. Dugan in apparent 
surprise, as his men continued their operations. ‘Well, 
what a coincidence!” 

“Tt is rather strange,” Rodney admitted. 

“Stranger still when I tell you I’ve meant to do some 
excavating out this way for several months,” rejoined Mr. 
Dugan. “Can’t really say, you know, there just might be 
something else around here beside cows’ bones!” 

“That’s what I thought,’ declared Rodney, his eyes 
taking in the work done. ‘‘Haven’t discovered anything 
significant yet, though, have you?” 

““We’ve only been at this two days,” replied the amateur 
paleontologist. ‘‘ But we mean to cover this canyon thorough- 
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ly. Give us a little time, son, and if there’s any antediluvian 
relics lying around, I promise you we’ll turn ’em up!” 

“Tt’s all very interesting,” said Rodney, artfully. “Would 
you mind if we keep in touch with you from time to time 
and see what’s doing?” 

“Not at all!” assured Mr. Dugan. ‘You can even pitch 
in and help us if you want to. Any little thing I can do for 
the son of Orville Graham! I don’t know a book I’ve 
gotten more out of than ‘My. Life Among the Vertebrates.’ 
Colossal—that’s what it was! And if I can ever accomplish 
even one outstanding piece of work in the field of paleon- 
tology, I shall feel that I haven’t studied in vain! No, boys— 
stick around, by all means! You may learn something!” 

“We've learned plenty!” Dave said in an undertone to 
Hugh. ‘Come on—let’s ride out of this!” 

“Thanks very much for your offer,” declined Rodney. 
“But we'll be back later. We’re riding further up the 
canyon!” 

“As you like!” replied Banker Dugan, affably. “And 
meanwhile, if you stir up any more bones, don’t forget to 
trot ’’em right to me. We'll be camped here for some time!” 


HE boys rode out of hearing without further comment. 
But the moment they were beyond sight of the Dugan 
operations, they turned to each other and bitterly de- 
nounced Little Falls’ most prominent man. 
“We're for you, Rod!” declared Dave. “And we’re 





Begin the Story Here 


ODNEY, Dave and Hugh are spending the summer 

at a “‘dude” ranch in Montana. The boys in their 
wanderings discover what appears to be a fossil bone. 
Rodney’s father is a famous paleontologist, and the boys 
naturally discuss the possibilities of their find. They 
decide to show their find to Cornelius Dugan, prominent 
banker and enthusiastic amateur paleontologist, who 
after deliberation pronounces the bone as from the fore- 
leg of acow. The boys return to the ranch and receive 
a great deal of kidding about their exploit. Rodney, 
however, is not satisfied and he decides to inspect more 
closely the spot where the bone was discovered. On 
arriving there some time later, they are amazed to dis- 
cover Mr. Dugan and a squad of laborers busily ex- 
cavating the spot. 









taking back the cracks we made before. But what Hugh 
and I know about prehistoric animals you could put in a 
mosquito’s ear. How could we tell who was right in the 
argument over that bone? We naturally thought this Mr. 
Dugan knew something!” 

“He did know something,” conceded Hugh, ruefully. 
“He knew enough to get Rodney’s bone away from him. 
And then to rush out here and get busy! Can you imagine 
how long that bone stayed in the waste-basket after we le!t? 
It’s probably occupying the place o1 honor in his collection 
right now! The double-crossing, fourflushing pirate!” 

“Tt won’t do any good to call him names,” grinned Rod- 
ney. ‘What we’ve got to do, somehow, is to cali his hand 
on this thing he’s trying to get away with. If there should 
be the remains of a dinosaur hidden in these rock formations, 
we ought to be the ones to get credit for its discovery! 
Either Mr. Dugan has taken my word for it that the bone 
I left with him is the segment of a dinosaur’s toe or he knows 
enough about paleontology to recognize it as a fact. Per- 
sonally, I think he’s impressed with the fact that I’m 
the son of Professor Orville Graham. You've heard how 
he raves about my Dad and the first book he ever wrote. 
Well—figuring that I must know something about the sub- 
ject, he may be acting on my opinion!” 

“T hope he is!” said Hugh, impulsively. ‘Then he’s apt 
to go wrong!” 

“T wouldn’t have said that!” reproved Rodney, as Dave 
and Hugh laughed. “But I can tell you one thing right 
now, this Mr. Dugan is not the scientist he’d like to have 
folks think he is. He’s going ahead with all this labor 
apparently on just my finding of that small bone. And no 
true scientist is going to start digging anywhere unless 
unmistakable signs of fossil remains are there! Otherwise, 
most of the earth’s surface would be dug up and nothing 
uncovered but a hole in the ground!” 

“Even I can see that,” said Dave, humbly. “But what 
do you propose to do about what’s happening?” 

“Go on an exploration party of our own,” answered Rod- 
ney. “And keep tab on what they’re doing, too. But we'll 
keep our operations quiet. That bone I picked up may have 
been washed down by a number of freshets, and the real 
fossil deposit, if there is one, may be a considerable distance 
from where Mr. Dugan has his men working.” 
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“That’s an idea!” said Hugh, hopefully. 

“Tt’s taken thousands of years for Nature to carve out this 
canyon,” Rodney continued, “and she should have exposed 
some formations in these rocks for folks to find, who know 
what to look for. Running water, with its tools of sand and 
gravel, has cut down through layer after layer and opened up 
rock stratas that ought to hold records of the life of the past. 
What do you say to our starting from here and working up 
the canyon, following up all the little side gulleys, and seeing 
if we can discover any part of a skeleton that may have 
become exposed, from which my bone has broken off?” 

“Whatever you say!” consented Dave. ‘You're the boss 
of this expedition!” 

And Hugh, in offering his aid, declared feelingly: ““We’d 
do anything to help you beat that old skinflint Dugan out of 
finding a skeleton if there’s any around!” 

Tethering their horses, Dave and Hugh, under Rodney’s 
direction, commenced a systematic survey of every foot of 
ground, Rodney working painstakingly up the bottom of the 
canyon with Dave on one side and Hugh on the other. The 
task was much more tedious than the two had anticipated, 
and the sun, now blazing, beat down upon them unmerci- 
fully. Over lateral ravines, ridges and mounds they strug- 
gled, pausing to take occasional gulps of water they carried 
in individual canteens. 

“Good thing we brought drinking-water,” Dave remarked. 
“There’s none within a couple miles of here.” 

“We ought to lay off during the hottest part of the day, 
don’t you think?” asked Hugh, finally. 

Rodney grinned. “We can if you like,” he replied. 
“But a true scientist never quits. He works through every 
sort of hardship. My Dad——” 

“Oh, well—if you put it that way!” rejoined Dave. 
“Though I didn’t know I’d become a true scientist already!” 


| grees the fact that there was no certainty of making 
any discovery, there was unquestionably a kind of 
thrill in examining the ground once the known habitat of 
Indian tribes—the Kiowas, Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 
Rodney knew something of their history and related to 
Dave and Hugh, as they met occasionally to report, how the 
famous Indian Chief, Crazy Horse, had gone north to join 
commands with Sitting Bull, in Montana. 

“Maybe that bone you found was a piece of Sitting Bull,” 
suggested Dave, laughingly. ‘Why don’t you stick to the 
same period, Rod? You're getting Hugh and me all mixed 
up between prehistoric monsters and Crazy Horses and 
Sitting Bulls. Suppose the next thing you’ll be seeing in the 
sky will be a flock of tomahawks and wigwams!” 

“Well, it wouldn’t surprise me if we did run across some 
arrow-heads and spear-points,” said Rodney, in all serious- 
ness. “And if we found them mixed in with a fossil deposit, 
it wouldn’t mean that they’d existed at the same time!” 

“Why wouldn’t it?” asked Dave, puzzledly. 

“T’ve heard my Dad explain it,” related Rodney. ‘He 
explored what was called Fossil Lake, in Oregon, once. This 
old lake, which had a clay bottom, had dried out, with its 
deposits of bones being covered by piles of drifting sand. 
In this loose sand Dad found lots of bones and teeth of 
reptiles, birds and mammals. None of the bones seemed 
to belong together, the skulls and arches had evidently 
been crushed beneath the feet of animals, probably cattle 
and deer, which had come down to drink at the lake. But 
scattered among these bones Dad discovered arrow-heads 
and spear-points which he knew had belonged to the Indians 
of a much later day. It worried him for a while until he 
figured out that the flints, which weren’t any more than a 
hundred years old, had dropped down and mingled with the 
bones as the big winds had drifted the sand away from the 
lossil remains. So you see, a lot of different ages can be 
condensed in the ground like sardines in a can, and it’s up 
to the scientist to separate ’em and tell which is which, 
picking out the different bones that belong to each other, 
and, finally, reassembling the whole animal. Sometimes— 
in fact, most times—the whole skeleton can’t be found. 
Then the museum has to construct the missing parts, and 
fit them in with the real ones.” 

“Suffering cats!” exploded Hugh, awestruck. ‘Our cross- 
word puzzles must have been invented from that kind of work! 
This bone-hunting business is no cinch. It must take years 
for some of these fossils to be traced out and put together!” 

“Tt does,” responded Rodney. “Youshould be ina museum, 
some time, and see the experts working away at a rock which 
contains a fossil, that’s been shipped in by some scientist in 
the field. They may be using chisel-edged hammers or 
needles, tapping ever so gently at the rock, taking the greatest 
of care not to break into the deposit. They often have to 
keep this tapping up for days before they can cut the bones 
free from their rock prison. ‘Talk about patience! I think 
those men are all direct descendants of Job!” 

“Whew!” exclaimed Dave. ‘Makes our roaming over 
this canyon seem like child’s play!” 

“Tt’s the heat that makes it tough,” said Hugh. “But if 
Dugan and his men can stand it, we sure can!” 

Rn forget they’re used to this country!” reminded 
ave. 

“And don’t forget, we haven’t experienced anything, 
yet,” cautioned Rodney. “If we should discover a bone 
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deposit, we’ll have to do some of the 
chiselling and hammering I’ve been 
telling you about. It’s an art to 
take bones from their original rest- 
ing place without destroying them!” 

“All of which responsibility,” 
grinned Hugh, “we would leave to 
you! We didn’t get into this of our 
own free will, remember. But now 
that we’ve placed ourselves in your 
hands——” 

“Don’t worry!” reassured Rod- 
ney, smiling, “I’m no authority, 
but I didn’t accompany my Dad on 
two expeditions for nothing. And 
the way things have turned out, I’m 
ready to state, right this minute, 
that I know at least as much about 
paleontology as the expert on cow’s 
bones from Little Falls!” 


‘Two days of rigorous search 
under a broiling sun brought 
only one slight gleam of hope. Rod- 
ney picked up from the bottom of 
the canyon another small bone 
which had, evidently, like its prede- 
cessor, been worn off and washed 
down from some exposed surface 
containing a number of bones. But 
where this exposed spot might be 
was, as yet, a mystery. The second 
bone fragment had been located 
almost a half mile above that of the 
first, indicating also that this bone 
had probably been loosened from 
its original bed more recently and 
had been carried, as a consequence, 
a shorter distance by the freshets 
which raged, at times, through the 
canyon. 

“We're not prepared to stay out 
here much longer,’”’ said Rodney, as 
they crawled into their sleeping-bags 
for the second night under the stars. 
“T think we’d better return to the 
ranch to-morrow and lay in a bigger 
store of provisions as well as equip- 
ment, and come back here. This 
other bone I’ve found is a sign 
there’s a deposit of some kind, here, 
somewhere. It proves, too, that 
Mr. Dugan is going at the thing in 
the wrong way. There’s nothing 
dumber than digging where one 
loose bone is found. I only marked 
the spot because I thought it would 
help in figuring where the bone 
might have washed from!” 

“Perhaps we can spy on Mr. 
Dugan’s gang on our way back 
without them seeing us,” suggested 
Dave. 

“That’s what we will do!” Rod- 
ney promised. 

The next day, in early afternoon, 
the boys abandoned their bone hunt, 
for the time being, and mounted 
their horses for the eighteen-mile 
jaunt back to Mule Shoe Ranch. I 
had been necessary to ride several 
miles over rough country, twice a 
day, to obtain drinking water for 
the animals and themselves in the 
cool, dashing waters of Rapid River. 
The steeds seemed to sense, now, 
that they were homeward bound, 
and having grown restless from their 
limited grazing opportunities of 
the past two days, exhibited an 
eagerness to make the return jour- 
ney in record time. The boys 
checked their mounts with diffi- 
culty. 

“Not so fast, there, General!” 
scolded Rodney, as his mare almost 
fell. from trying to travel too fast 
over rough ground. ‘‘Want to skin 
your knees and make me do a high 
dive? Nothing stirring!” 

“Whoa, there, Pony Boy!” cau- 
tioned Hugh, anxiously. “Keep 
your head and I'll give you some 
nice sugar lumps when I get you 
home!” 

But Pony Boy continued to caper 
and try to take the bit in his teeth 

(Continued on page 58) 
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They worked painstakingly up the bottom of the canyon 











Gn Away Tracks 


ONSTABLE EBENEZER SNOW fidgetted un- 
comfortably in his official chair as though suffer- 
ing from prickly rash. His big eyes, brown next 
to the pupils and shading into a greenish blue, 

were strangely like the bulging gold and black irises of a 
bullfrog. Ebenezer blinked them worriedly. 

“Nope, Slippy, it ain’t no common ordinary hold-up!” 
he said again. “I was thinkin’ the same thing myself, at 
first.” 

The occupant of the sagging cane bottomed chair in 
front of the constable’s desk, turned from gazing out the 
open door at the lonely expanse of sagebrush rolling away 
to the purple line of the horizon. The lids of his little blue- 
grey eyes drooped so that he regarded Ebenezer’s round head 
through thin, nearly colorless, lashes. His stringy body 
slumped even farther down in the chair and his long, wind- 
burnt, melancholy face took on the far away expression of a 
sleepy cayuse. 

“One of those spooky kind, eh? Things looks like they 
ain’t, and the bandit makes a clean get-away?” he sug- 
gested in a lazy, drawling voice. 

“‘Hu-m-m-m-m, well—” Ebenezer 
paused to swallow. “Well, yes.” 

He eyed the deputy critically and 
none too enthusiastically. It struck 
him that Slippy Hefflin was alto- 
gether too young to be wearing a 
badge and the authority that went 
with it. What was the country com- 
ing to, anyhow? What was the 
sheriff’s idea, sending a kid deputy 
out on a case that an experienced 
man like Ebenezer Snow couldn’t 
solve? Ebenezer was frankly peeved. 

“That bein’ the case,” the up- 
start deputy was saying, “‘mebbe you 
better start at the beginnin’ and tell 
the whole story?” 

“T spose,” sighed Ebenezer. 
“‘Well—it’s simple enough on the face 
of it. You know how we get our 
mail here in Miles City? The local 
don’t come up but once a day, so 
we have ’em drop it off over at 
Agate on the main line. Filler Collier, 
he’s a garage man here, runs a stage 
over there and has a contract to 
carry it. You’ve seen him, mebbe, 
tall feller wearin’ spec’s? No. Well, 
anyhow, he met the mornin’ train 
to-day as usual. Limited out of 
Seattle, gets to Agate at 4:20. 

“Tt’s five miles over there. ’Bout 
half way home, Filler seen a pile of 
fence posts throwed out in the middle 
of the road. He slows down—it was 
still dark then—and a shadow jumped 
up ’side the stage. 

“Stick ’em up!’ the shadow yells, 
and throws a flashlight in Filler’s 
face. 

“Well, Filler, he put his hands up. 
Don’t blame ’im. He couldn’t see 
nothin’ for the light bein’ in his eyes 
and he’d likely got shot if he hadn’t. 
The light come closer and closer and 
he could kind of make out the feller’s 
shape. Short lookin’ feller, he thinks, 
but he ain’t no way sure. Filler 
didn’t have a chance to learn any 
more about him. The _stick-up 
climbs on the side of the car. Then 
hauled off and busted Filler on the 
head with a club. Filler went out 
for the count, figures he musta been out a quar- 
ter of an hour. When he come to, the stick-up 
was gone.” 

“The mystery starts gettin’ ready for a flyin’ 
start, bout now,” commented Slippy, crossing 
his beanpole legs. 

“Yes it does,” agreed Ebenezer, wondering 
if the deputy were trying to be funny. His 
expression was blank enough, that much was 
certain. The constable cleared his throat and 
continued. “Well, Filler looks around but 
they don’t seem to be nothin’ he can do. He 
gets out and drags the posts outta the road, 
then comes on into town. Woke me up out of a 
sound sleep, poundin’ on the door. Bout this 
time it was beginnin’ to get light in the east. 
Filler come on in the house and told me every’- 
thing while I was dressin’. 

“He was all worked up ’count old Jim Parson, 











































who runs the bank, had said somethin’ to him about expect- 
in’ a shipment of cash to take care of the sheep shearin’. I 
called up Parson. Sure ’nough, they’d been about eight 
thousand dollars in that mailbag. 

“Well, I got a posse together and lit out. We didn’t have 
any trouble findin’ the spot where it’d happened. Plain as 
the nose on your face where this stick-up feller had squatted 
back of a sagebrush waitin’ for the stage. Tracks showed 
plain. We followed ’em to a little gully back in the sage and 
found where he’d had a horse hid in a bunch of choke- 
berries. He’d left the mailbag here, scattered letters ever’- 
where goin’ through it. 

“The other side the chokecherries we picked up his trail 
goin’ west. Followed it over to Jake Finley’s an’—now, 
listen close. The horse was standin’ by Jake’s corral! 
Saddle and bridle was gone. Well, you’d think from that 
this stick-up was hidin’ out somewhere close by. Either 
that, or he’d got on another horse or mebbe had a car 
ditched for the rest of his getaway.” 

Ebenezer paused and leaned forward to rest his fleshy 
elbows on the littered top of his desk. His froggy eyes were 
full of perplexity. He swallowed 
hard. “Yeh, Slippy, I know what 
you're thinkin’,” he continued 
heavily. “You’re sayin’ to your- 
self, ‘Old Snow lost the scent ’bout 
this time.’ Well, I did, all right! 
An’ I'll tell you why. They wasn’t 
no scent to follow! That feller, far 
as I can see, musta caught a ladder 
off an airplane and crawled up 
into the sky! 

“Jest a minute now, an’ I’ll tell 
you why. You know how this 
country is up north? Sagebrush— 
with the ground in between dry and 
dusty. You can’t take two steps 


“See if the heel print made while the hold-up was carryin’ posts ain’t on top the toe print 
made while he was escapin’ with the loot” 
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without leavin’ two tracks. All right—the posse circled 
where the hold-up was pulled, then rode on both sides the 
pony’s trail till we come up with it. That gent didn’t descent 
so you could notice it! But sayin’ he did! Jumped on a 
fence or windmill or somethin’. We ’phones in from Jake’s 
and made sure they hadn’t any cars sneaked past town or 
gone north. 

“At the same time some of the boys was circlin’ Jake’s on 
the chance of pickin’ up a trail leadin’ away. Wasn’t none! 
Not even a cow track leavin’ there. Jake wasn’t home. 
He’d drove down to Raider to see his brother last night. 
Didn’t get back till we was leavin’; so that lets him out. 

“There was six of us in the posse an’ we went over Finley's 
place with a fine toothed comb. Looked down in the well 
and poked pitchforks in the hay stack. ’Round the barn 
we run into a few tracks that was the same as them over 
by the stage. - The bird that’s made ’em, though, had went. 
Flew the coop! Some of the boys thought he might of 
sneaked off across Finley’s meadow. They’re ridin’ the lava 
hills—ain’t picked up a trail.” Ebenezer paused to slowly 
wag his head. ; 

The deputy rubbed the palm of his hand contemplatively 
along the edge of his mold board chin. Blinked his sleepy 
little eyes. “Right nice little vanishin’ act, ain’t it?” he 
muttered. 

“Worse’n that,” agreed Ebenezer, then added apolo- 
getically, “I’d a called the sheiiff sooner, only I figured all 
the time I could handle it myself. Never expected to run 
into a mess like this!” 

“Never ’spected to myself,” said Slippy dolefully. He 
seemed to ponder for a minute. ‘Huh, sure queer! You 
didn’t happen to pick up this fellow’s trail comin’ to the 
chokecherries? Didn’t back track on it?” 

The constable nodded. “I figured you’d be wonderin’ 
about that. The pony come along almost the same trail 
it went back. Come out of Jake Finley’s barn! Had us 
guessin’ till Finley showed up. He says the bay was his’n. 
Said he’d left it in the barn the night before.” 

“You check up on Finley?” 

“You bet I did. Fact is he wanted me to. Jake was in 
Raider, time of the robbery.” 

‘Just a case of horse borrowin’, then?” 

“Pears that way.” 

The deputy hitched up in his chair and took a deep breath. 
Ebenezer stared at him forlornly. It was hot in the cubby 
hole of an office. A fine sweat had come out on the con- 
stable’s plump face. A green bottle fly buzzed noisily 
against the single dingy square of a window. Slippy gazed 
up as if in search of an inspiration at a license on the wall, 
declaring to all concerned that Ebenezer Snow was also a 
bonded notary public. 

“How about that stage driver, Collier. You got any 
dope on him?” he asked. 

“Know all about ’im,” said the constable. ‘“ Been in the 
garage business here for six years. Steady workin’ man. 
Widder man, I think, but he don’t give out much about his 
family. Always been honest in his dealin’s and can get 
credit anywhere in town.” 

“Huh.” Slippy commenced rubbing his jaw again. “Kinda 
like to take a look at ’im. 
Reckon he’s home?” 

“Yaw, he’s home. Lives in 
his garage. Got a room in the 
back end.” Ebenezer got up 
and reached for a stiff brimmed, 
black felt hat which he pro- 
ceeded to place over his bald 
spot with meticulous care. The 
deputy pulled himself wearily 
to his feet, a joint at a time, to 
trail out the door in the paunchy 
man’s wake. 


ILES CITY’S main street 
basked lifelessly in the 
late morning sun. It was hardly 
a prepossessing street. Starting 
east of Ebenezer’s white fronted 
office were a couple of blocks of 
paving, flanked by irregular 
rows of buildings. This gave 
way to a graded road running 
the length of the valley. Several 
dejected-looking shops straggled 
away from the main cluster of 
Miles City, along this right of 
way. The Old Trail garage, 
John Collier, prop., was one of 
these. 

It was a dingy, flat topped 
box of a building standing 
bleakly isolated near the edge 
of town. A bright orange 
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gasoline pump in front was its 
only bit of color. Constable 
Snow squinted his eyes against 
the blinding glare of the sun 
and looked toward it. “We 
ridin’ or walkin’?” he asked 
anxiously. Ebenezer wasn’t 
built for the latter. 
“Ridin’,” said Slippy. 


H® JERKED a thumb to- 
ward a four wheeled con- 
trivance standing by the curb. 
Once upon a time it had been a 
flivver, astaid, respectable vehi- 
cle designed to get you there and 
back. Slippy had changed all 
that. The cumbersome body 
had had to go. In its stead a 
low, narrow seat rested on the 
naked steel of the frame work. 
The engine, too, had suffered 
drastic overhauling. In short, 
the deputy’s flivver was calcu- 
lated to do things that no self- 
respecting Ford would dream 
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Ebenezer regarded it with 
some trepidation. ‘“‘We goin’ 
in that?” he asked, his voice 
slightly rising. He was on 
the verge of suggesting that 
they walk. He sighed plain- 
tively. “What the Sam Hill 
happened to it?” 

“Oh, I just fixed ’er up a 
little,” said Slippy, pridefully. 
“Call ’er Maggie. Crawl in.” 

The deputy gave the crank a 
twist while Ebenezer lowered 
his ponderous bulk distrustfully 
into the seat. He sat very up- 
right and dignified, somewhat 
like a wooden Indian. Maggie 
came to life with a roar and a 
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jumped, she showed her skirts 
as no lady should. Then she 
laid back her ears and took the 
dusty ruts of the road to Agate 
like a frightened jackrabbit. 
Ebenezer closed his eyes 
tightly. He dreaded to open 
them. A billowing cloud of 
fine, grey dust welled up in 
their wake. 

“We're mighty near there,” 
grunted Ebenezer after a pro- 
longed and sinister silence. 
“Just this side them posts. 
Used to be an old brandin’ 
corral there.” 

Slippy shoved on the brakes, 
jumped the ruts, and brought 
the flivver to a vicious stand- 
still at one side of the road. 
The breeze at their back blew 
an engulfing cloud of dust 
over them. ‘‘Hu-m-m-m-m!” 
growled Ebenezer, climbing 
down to terra firma with un- 
usual alacrity for one of his 
girth. He pulled out a red ban- 
dana and mopped his _per- 
spiring brow. “You're goin’ 
to kill yourself one these days— 
drivin’ that a-way!” 

“Not me,” said Slippy. 
“You just ain’t used to 
Maggie’s gait.” 

He moved back toward the 
road, his lanky frame drooping 
tiredly. The constable follow- 
ed him. “Told folks not to 
crowd ’round here,” the latter 
growled. ‘Won't pay no 
tention to a man! Now over 
here’s where the stick-up was 
ditched. Ebenezer crossed the 
road and pointed a plump finger 
at a jumble of deep-heeled 
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bang. She shimmied, she shook, 
and gave forth a sound similar 
to the jangling of tincans. Slippy siddled his stringy frame 
under the steering wheel and pulled down on the gas. 
Maggie trembled violently like a wild-eyed bronc getting 
ready to buck. 

She growled, she wheezed, then with a suddenness that 
jolted Ebenezer’s collar bones, she forged forward. 

“Hu-m-m-m-m!” said Ebenezer. 

Maggie nosed out into the highway, let out a roar like an 
airplane and scooted down the road. By the time the 
constable got his stiff, black hat adjusted, they had pulled 
up and stopped in front of the Old Trail garage. 

“She runs nice, don’t she?” said Slippy, disembarking. 

“Hu-m-m-m-m,” growled Ebenezer. “Liable to kill 
yourself in a thing like that!” 

He also unloaded, to lead the way toward the open door 
of the garage. A man in greasy over-alls got up from his 
chair just inside the building and came to meet them. He 
was a tall, bony, slightly stooped individual with a curiously 
narrow face. His chin was long and deep, and the wrinkles 
that creased it were black with grime through which pushed 
a sickly growth of pale, brown beard. His nose was hooked, 
and set close to the high bridge, were small greenish eyes 
that peered out suspiciously through the thick glass of a 
pair of cheap, silver.rimmed spectacles. Seeing the con- 
stable, he stopped uncertainly in the doorway. 


“Keep your seat, Filler, we don’t want to buy nothin’,” © 


said Ebenezer. “Jest dropped in for a say-so.” 

The garage man frowned. ‘When's that pesky deputy 
goin’ to get here, anyhow?” he demanded in a dull and 
rasping voice. 

“Here now,” said Ebenezer, nodding his head toward 
Slippy. ‘Don’t look like it, does he? Feller’d think he’d be 
wearin’ diapers ’stead of runnin’ ’round the country sheriffin’. 
It’shim though. Likely you’ve heard of ’im, Slippy Hefflin?” 

Slippy grinned sheepishly. 

The stage driver squinted at him calculatingly. ‘He is? 
Well, he’d sure a fooled me,” he begrudgingly admitted. 
He turned to face the deputy but made no move to shake 
hands. “TI ’spose you aim to ask a whole mess of fool ques- 
tions, huh?” 

“Mebbe,” said Slippy. The grin faded from his. face. 
For some reason he felt an instinctive dislike for. Filler 
Collier. Nevertheless, he looked the man impassively in 
the eye. Personal likes and dislikes had no place in. his 
business. He was out to get the man who had held up the 
stage. Nothing else. ‘“‘Snow, here, told me most every- 
thing, I guess. You don’t remember anything else?” 

Collier’s narrow forehead wrinkled in a_ studious 
frown. “Huh, can’t say as I do!” he said at last. 
“Things happened so quick. An’ me gettin’ knocked out 
that 2-way.” He reached up and felt tenderly of his head. 
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“You must have been facing him. 


“Let’s see—you must’ve been facin’ him? He hit you 
with his left hand, eh?” drawled Slippy. He stepped closer 
and reached out tentatively to locate the bump on Collier’s 
head. 

“Ow-w! Look out. She’s mighty touchy!” gasped 
Filler, backing away. “I hadn’t thought about that. I 
guess he musta used his left hand. Left handed, eh, you 
’spose?’”’ The green eyes narrowed understandingly. “Yes, 
sir, he musta been left handed.” 

“Huh,” grunted Ebenezer. “That’s right!” 

Slippy didn’t appear to be so highly elated over the dis- 
covery. “You had a gun, didn’t you?” he asked sud- 
denly. 

“Yeh, but I never got a-chance to use it. That bump on 
the head, an’ every’thing bein’ so sudden, you know.” 

“Uh huh, I can see how. that’d be.” Slippy paused and 
drowsily blinked his little eyes. ‘‘Snow was tellin’ me 
you knew about the bank money bein’ in the mail. That 
right?” 

Collier hesitated. His eyes shifted uneasily and when 
he finally spoke he seemed to weigh each word. ‘Why, 
yeh, Jim Parson spoke to me last evenin’ ’bout it. Said to 
watch close as he was expectin’ a shipment of cash. Pshaw, 
though, he’s always tellin’ me somethin’ like that. Here I 
been carryin’ mail goin’ on six’ years, an’ nothin’d ever 
happened.” 

“That’s how come you got caught with your shirt off, 
too,”’ said Slippy. 

Collier scowled. “Well, I'd like to seen anybody else do 
any better,” he said defensively, his voice rising. . “Looks 
like to me the thing to do would be to get out an’ track 
down the guy that done it! ’Stead of killin’ time here.” 

“Reckon you're right,” agreed Slippy, unperturbed. 
“Well, I’ll see you again-sometime, mebbe.”. He turned to 
the constable. ‘You're goin’ with me, ain’t you2” 

“Me, sure, sure!” said Ebenezer, throwing a dubious 
glance at Maggie. 


’ 


6 Bons deputy cranked the car again. They got in, and with 
a wave to Collier, took a skidding circle around the gas tank 
to head back toward the main part of the metropolis. Miles 
City had speed laws, represented by Ebenezer. Slippy 
slowed down to a casual thirty miles an hour while crossing 
the asphalt. Ebenezer sucked in a deep breath. Person- 
ally, he had a preference for horse back riding. 

His discomfiture increased as the deputy toyed carelessly 
with the throttle. “You better slow down,” he cautioned. 
“We turn north by them sgn posts.” 

Maggie rounded the corner on two wheels. Ebenezer 
gulped while his pudgy fingers took a death grip on the side 
of the seat. Maggie gave a purring roar. She leaped, she 


He hit you with his left hand, eh?” drawled Slippy 


tracks and knee prints back of 
a bushy growth of sage. 
“Huh, looks that way,” agreed Slippy. 


BENEZER pointed at tracks running over to the few 

leaning posts that remained to mark the old branding 
corral. ‘‘Them tracks shows where he toted the posts over 
and throwed ’em in the road. See—them to the right, 
where he come back? Musta squatted here, then, waitin’ 
for the stage. These goin’ east is where he sneaked over 
toward it. Now I'll show you somethin’ funny. He musta 
climbed over the car after he put Filler out! Look ’long 
here, he run up the road a piece ’fore he crossed over and 
headed for the chokecherries where he had his horse.” 

“S’funny way to chase aroun’ the country,” muttered 
Slippy.. He rubbed his jaw agitatedly as he followed the 
trail.. His little blue-grey eyes seemed nearly closed like 
those of a cat dozing in the hot sunlight. He stopped sud- 
denly and straightened up to gaze carefully in every direc- 
tion.. Ebenezer watched him puzzledly. He could see 
nothing of interest in the landscape. 

Heat waves danced above the subdued grey of the sage- 
brush mantling the level floor of the valley. It was a deso- 
late country at this time of the year. The bunch grass, 
what little there was, was shriveled and brown. Half a 
mile to the north an occasional clump of cottonwoods 
marked the meandering course of Camass creek. Beyond 


_ the point where the ravine back of the old corral joined it, 


distance dimmed, stood the station and store which com- 
prised the town of Agate. 

To the south, Miles City was a colorless huddle of box- 
like squares. Several miles farther there was thrust up a 
low, lava toothed ridge of hills. Far to the west, mirage- 
like in their cool remoteness, lay the green slopes of the 
Cascades and the snow capped dome of. Mt. Adams. 
The sun beat down mercilessly from the clear, depthless 
blue of the sky. It was hot, very hot, and getting close 
to noon. 

Ebenezer sighed. ‘‘What’d you see?” he asked. 

The deputy seemed to deliberate. “I was just noticin’ 
that the hold-up gent didn’t take any chances of bein’ inter- 
rupted. He could a seen the lights of another car, two 
miles either direction.” 

“Uh huh, he could of, couldn’t he?” agreed Ebenezer. 
He licked his lips. He couldn’t see that this had much to do 
with catching the hold-up. 

Slippy was following the bandit’s boot tracks over to the 
ravine back of the corral. The trail led down the steep 
bank, crossed the dry gravelly bed of the waterway, then 
ran into a clump of chokecherries. At the farther side of the 
latter was a stamped maze of pony tracks and a shallow hole 
at the foot of one of the trees where a horse had pawed 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Read not to contradict and 





A blessed companion is a book—a book that 
fitly chosen is a life-long friend.— 
—Douglas Jerrold. 
A good book is the best of friends, the same 
— Martin Farquhar Tupper. 


Reading is to the mind what exercise is to 


—Addison. 


confute, nor to 
































believe and take for granted, nor to find talk 
and discourse, but to weigh and consider. 
Some books are to be tasted, others to be 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and 
digested; that is, some books are to be read 
only in parts, others to be read, but not 
curiously, and some few to be read wholly and 





with diligence and attention. 




















were; he hath not drunk ink: 
























He hath never fed of the dainties that are 
bred in a book; he hath not eat paper, as it 


not replenished; he is only an animal, only 
sensible in the duller parts. Shakespeare. 


The man who is fond of books is usually a 
man of lofty thought and of elevated opinions. 
—George Dawson. 


—Bacon. 


his intellect is 






















Most boys like to read. 
that this is their most 


magazines. 


he thinks. 






































character development. 
* — of boys. 



























































































































































activity. That is why it is so important 

that you read the right sort of books and 

Our thoughts make us what we 
are and a boy’s reading largely determines what 
Back in the middle of the last cen- 
tury an apprenticed printer’s boy went dreaming 
down the street of a little town in faraway Missouri. 
Suddenly a scrap of paper came flying along in the wind and 
caught on a nearby fence, where the boy eagerly overtook it. The va- 
grant piece of paper was a page from a book about the Maid of Orleans 
and her heroic deeds. Only a page it was, but enough to inspire a high 
resolution which found fulfilment when the boy who became Mark Twain 
wrote “Joan of Arc,” thought by many to be the best of all the books 
by this great American author. 





Surveys reveal 
popular leisure 


to vouth. 


young man. 
companion. 
books have greatly influenced my 
life and thought. 
is because of this deep personal 
conviction I gave leadership to 
the development of the Reading 
Program of the Boy Scouts of 
America and find so much satis- 
faction in my efforts.to make 
Boys’ Lire available to the boys 
of America. 

There are books and maga- 
zines which represent great perils _us. 
Some because they 
simply waste time; others because 
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I look upon reading as one of the most important factors in a boy’s 
The printed page has great influence in the lives 
I know that the good wholesome story will often make an im- 
pression where the’ spoken word utterly fails. 
more than others, but every boy more or less—is influenced by what he 
reads. I speak from personal knowledge when I say this, for I, myself, 
was greatly influenced in early life by my reading. 


Every boy—some boys 


I still cherish a little 
pamphlet containing quotations 
from the world’s great philoso- 
phers that I read as a boy and a 
It was my constant 
and 


This 
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Learn to be good readers, which is perhaps 
a more difficult thing than you imagine. 
Learn to be discriminative in your reading; 
to read faithfully, and with your best atten- 
tion, all kinds of things which you have a 
real interest in—a real, not an imaginary— 
and which you find to be really fit for what 
you are engaged in. —Carlyle. 


Reading stands in the place of company. 
—Henry Ward Beecher. 


With reference to this habit of reading, I 
make bold to tell you that it is your pass to the 
greatest, the purest, and the most perfect 
pleasure that God has prepared for his 
creatures. —Trollope. 


The pleasant books, that silently among 


Indeed, it 


Our household treasures take familiar places, 

And are to us as if a living tongue 

Spake from the printed leaves or pictured 
faces. —Lonfellow. 


My books, the best companions, are 

A glorious court, where hourly I converse 

With the old sages and philosophers; 

And sometimes, for variety, I confer 

With kings and emperors, and weigh their 
counsels. —Beaumont & Fletcher. 











of their evil influences. It is important 
that we intelligently check to determine 
whether it is worthwhile to read a given 
book or magazine. 

Good reading does definitely help to attain 
ambitions. As a part of its program for char- 
acter-building and citizenship ‘training, the Boy 
Scouts of America very definitely recommends its 
Reading Program and endeavors to develop and make 
available good reading of a sort calculated to interest 
boys as well as promote good character. This is our justi- 

fication for publishing Boys’ Lire. 

In this month of November we celebrate Book Week, which was first 
_ inaugurated: by the Boy Scouts of America some thirteen years ago 

under the leadership of our Chief Scout Librarian Mr. Franklin K. Mathiews. 
I hope that every boy, whether he is a Scout or not, will take part in some 
personal observance of Book Week this month. 

Plan a Reading Program for yourself with the advice of some qualified 
older person. Build a balanced ration of good reading providing for the 
solid things that build mind and character, as well as those that are 
merely exciting. Get in touch with the librarian at your local library. 
If you have not a membership card, this is a good month to go through the 
formalities and secure one. Once you have secured it, make use of it. 

Do not confine your efforts merely to avoiding vicious or cheap maga- 
zines or books, but try to find out the best books. Then read them. 

Continually put up to yourself the question, “What am I doing about this 
book I have read? What is the book 
doing to or for me?” For with every 
experience in life, unless we do some- 
thing about it, the experience is worth 
little. .That does not imply for one 
moment that you must always seek 
books which are, on the surface, 
stamped as useful books, with a dis- 
tinct utilitarian value. Sometimes the 
values do not appear for many years. 
Sometimes, indeed, their influence is so 
subtle that one never fully realizes it, 
but the fact remains that the books we 
like, that grip our imagination and 
hold our attention even to the neglect, 
sometimes, of other duties, do influence 

We carry the impress of their 
power for many days. 
—James E. West. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


The Scout World 


By James E. West 


LTHOUGH the rain fell al- 

most steadily for much of 

the time, the spirits of 5,000 

Scouts, who participated in 

the Niagara Frontier-Oregon Trail 

Scout Jamboree at Buffalo, N. Y., 

August 21-24, were never dampened. 

I have never seen an occasion when 

Scouts, under difficult circumstances of 

bad weather, appeared more cheerful 
and elated with their experience. 

Lines of tents stretched in every 
direction on the campus of Buffalo 
University, where the Jamboree was 
held. It was on a larger scale than any 
other Jamboree in this country which 
Irecall. Fifteen different Councils were 
represented, including Buffalo, Erie 
County, Elmira, Genesee, Jamestown, 
Lake Shore, Lockport, Niagara Falls, 
Oswego, Rochester, Seneca, all of New 
York State, representatives from across 
Lake Erie in Canada, from Trenton, 
N. J., and from Erie and other points 
in Pennsylvania. There was an inter- 
esting significance in this Jamboree 
being held in Buffalo because Central 
and Western New York citizens, in the 
early days, had a great deal to do with 
early Oregon Trail Expeditions. The 
Jamboree also served as a develop- 
ment of a vacation-time project for 
thousands of boys who found it impossi- 
ble to go to Scout camps during the 
summer. The expense was underwritten 
by the Kiwanis Club. The city authori 
ties, many individuals and various 
local concerns and industries con- 
tributed to make the Jamboree a suc- 
cess. A bank was set up and indicates 
the scope of the arrangements under- 
taken for the happiness and content- 
ment of the boys. 





An aged veteran 





hears the latest news, 
read to him by a Service Scout at the 
G. A. R. Convention. in Cincinnati 





Meinecke and other leaders at Buffalo’s Scout Jamboree 


A Sea Scout program was a great feature of the Jamboree 
with an artificial lake dug and a lighthouse. Exhibitions of 
various sorts were given daily. Paul A. Siple, the Sea Scout 
who accompanied Admiral Byrd to the Antarctic, came for a 
day. A daily paper was published by members of the 
National Boy Scout Press Association. 

Mr. G. Barrett Rich of Buffalo, a member of our National 
Executive Board and who served as Camp Chief at the 
World Jamboree, had full charge at the Buffalo Jamboree. 
Milton C. Guggenheimer, President of the Buffalo Council, 
was general chairman, and general arrangements were in 
charge of Scout Executive Meinecke and his staff. 


Eastern States Exposition 

T= eleventh annual encampment of Boy Scouts at the 

Mohawk Indian Village Eastern States Exposition, 
Springfield, Mass., representing the ten Northeastern States, 
has passed into history again, a great success. More than a 
hundred Scouts were encamped for a part or all of the week. 
Scores represented the States of New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Delaware and Pennsylvania, with activities or exhibits or 
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President Hoover leaves his desk to be photographed with Tupelo, Miss., Boy Scouts when they call 


at White House 
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Gov. Roosevelt, President of Boy Scout Foundation, New York, receives 
Silier Buffalo award at hands of Judge Frederic Kernochan at 
Queens Council Camp 


both. The camp, as in other years, 
was in charge of William C. Wes- 
sel of the staff of our National 
Camping Department. 

An important feature of the 
1930 encampment was a half-size 
model of the Pilgrim ship May- 
flower constructed by the Sea 
Scouts of Springfield, Mass,, in 
honor of the Massachusetts Bay 
Tercentenary now being celebrated. 
Thomas J. Keane, National Sea 
Scout Director, was present and 
participated at the dedication cere- 
monies, the ship being christened 
by Mrs. D. R. Winter, wife of the 
Mayor of Springfield. The Spring- 
field Scouts, also, as in other years, 
performed many Scout services 
throughout the fair inde- 
pendent of their Mohawk 
Village activities. A troop 
of mounted Scouts from 
Stamford, Conn., garbed as 
cowboys, gave a Wild West 
exhibition which was well 
received. Another troop of 
the same city set up an In- 
dian encampment’ which 
formed a center of attraction 
among the outdoor activities. 
Yucca Patrol of Holyoke, 
Mass., on one_ occasion 
erected its patrol camp in 
one minute, one and one- 
third seconds, and the day 
following lowered this record 
with anofher of fifty-nine 
seconds. 

Scout exhibits at the 
Exposition were housed in 
a large tent, offering com- 
modious and well-arranged 
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Council President Guggenheimer, Camp Chief Rich, Executive At Eastern States Exposition, Springfield, Mass., were many 
Scout activities—Sea Scouts built a half-size model of the 
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Pilgrim ship Mayflower 


Edwin Franko Goldman, leader of famous band, awards prizes and 
thanks New York Scouts who served as ushers at concerts 





The Boy Scout village at the Minnesota State Fair had an 
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encampment of real Indian Boy Scouts 


headquarters. Exhibits which attracted unusual atten- 
tion included a “‘Boys’ Own Attic Nook” set up by Scouts, 
just the sort of a place a Scout would like to have for 
his own. The National Boy Scout Press Association oper- 
ated a booth, getting out not only a daily bulletin of the 
Mohawk Village encampment, but a year book of worthwhile 
proportions. The Fort Stanwix Council of Rome,*N. Y., 
had an attractive archery booth, while Windham-Windsor 
Council of Vermont, gave exhibitions of linoleum block- 
printing. Newton, N. J., Scouts had a booth illustrating the 
Mining Merit Badge, quite appropriately as the mining of 
zinc is a large activity within the Council area. The De- 
partment of Rural Scouting and Lone Scouting had a splendid 
display of projects carried on by Rural and Lone Scouts. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was present with a boys’ own nature den 
and a forestry-conservation exhibit. York, Pa., put on a 
special exhibit of pioneering. It was a real pleasure to see 
these exhibits to note the effort expended‘by the Scouts in 
setting them up and to be present at ‘the closing banquet, 
and to have the opportunity there to compliment the boys 
and their leaders ‘upon the splendid showing. 
(Concluded on page 69) 
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N THE wildest part of the State of 
Guerrero, Mexican Boy Scouts have un- 
covered a Sphinx like that in Egypt. It is 
believed this discovery may lead to a buried city 


INNERS of the Model Plane Meet at the 

National Air Show at Chicago. Joseph J. 

Lucas, Chairman of the Committee, whose many 

record-breaking models have been described in 
Boys’ LiFe stands in the center 
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OUTH will be served! John H. Doeg, 

2r years old, of California and Frank X. 

Shidds, 19 years old, of New York, whom he 

defeated in the finals for the National Tennis 
title held ten years by Bill Tilden 

















YDNEY NOYES, 19 years old, whose 70 had 

the distinction of finishing next to the great 

Bobby Jones in the first qualifying round of 

the National Amateur Golf Championship at 
Merion, Pa. 


Af TER 15 minutes 32% seconds of flight the 

model plane of Frank Salisbury, 15-year-old 

Washington boy, passed out of range of field glasses, 
but only after a new record had been made 





ILLIAM WAITE, age 13, is believed to be 

the youngest salaried organist in the country, 

having been appointed organist of a church in 
the suburbs of Boston 











“KING of the Model Plane 
Builders,” is the title given 

Joseph Ehrhardt, 17-year-old 

Eagle Scout, exhibiting in St. 

Louis some of the trophies he has 
won here and abroad 








ALTER JOHNSON, JR., son of the fa- 


mous manager of the Washington Senators, is 

developing into a hurler of no mean ability. He 

pitched an.exhibition game for the Washington 
Bear Cats this fall 


'ARLAND SMITH, 15-year-old St. Louis schoolboy, shows some of the 
many model yachts he has built. All of them are scale models and capable 
of being sailed 


YFTEEN-YEAR-OLD Julio Laparra is fast developing 

quite a reputation among the artists of Paris. His technical 

and artistic ability displayed in the painting he holds has 
~ «attracted the attention of established painters 
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How to Make a Fredhoisington 


HIS is the Thanksgiving number, but it comes out 

before we have celebrated Halloween. That’s 

good, for we want to see the headless horseman of 

Sleepy Hollow when he rides pell-mell across the 
ocean on Halloween; his horse leaping from wave to wave— 
“When he can na speil the brow of the wave, He Needilet 
them through below—’™ until he comes to a certain chapel, 
dozing by a gloomy wrinkled, gray-headed old tower; here 
he is met by two charming but headless ladies, for be it known 
that when a certain royal personage lost his heart, some lady 
of high degree was apt to lose her head. 

One old girl mounts the pillion in front of the headless 
rider and one behind him. Wheeling his rearing horse 
around, in the best Tom Mix style, the headless ones dash 
over to America and out to Tom Quick’s monument, at 
Milford, Pa. Here Tom, with the ninety-nine Indians he 
killed and scalped, joins them. But when “Filichtering 
throu the air, we fand the chill, chill morning dew,” and 
the fox fire in the rotten stump fades, Halloween is over, the 
spooks vanish, the headless rider hies back to Sleepy Hollow, 
the headless ladies back to their little chapel “‘forninst” the 
Tower and we roll over for another nap before breakfast. 

But while all this is going on, I am reliably informed by 
English Scouts, that Richard Coeur de Lion and his gallant 
knights hold a real Rodeo on the field of the Cloth of Gold, 
or some such highfaluting place. But November is The 
Hunting Moon and the moon Daniel Boone was born under, 
thus it is most appropriately the Thanksgiving Moon for 
Scouts. 

November is indeed, the winter scout of the four winds 
patrol who goes ahead of Jack Frost, blazing the way for him. 
Jack Frost, by the way, was a great friend of the frontiers- 
men. When Jack began to nip the noses, ears and toeses 
of ‘Lo, the poor Indian,” it made Lo prefer resting on the 
buffalo robes in his wigwam by the fire to facing the biting 
breath of old Jack Frost. Consequently, big Chief ‘Lo the 
poor Indian” took a vacation and in place of hitting the 
warpath in winter, he loafed around his own camp thus 
allowing the settlers to grow a good crop of scalps for the 
annual killing after the Pawwaning days. 

When the leaves began to fall the white man, with buck- 
skin clothes and coon skin cap, got restless and while the 
wild geese flew over- 
head, he took““Brown 
Bess” from off the 
stag horns over the 
big fireplace, oiled 
herup, maybe madea 
new hickory ramrod 
while his towheaded 
children searched the 
plowed field for In- 
dian spearheads, that 
their daddy might 
use them in the jaws 
of the hammer of his 
long flint-locked rifle. 
A fresh gob of bear- 
grease was put in the 
brass-covered patch 
box in the stock of 
the rifle, with which 
to grease the patches 
of square: pieces of 
cloth or thin buck- 
skin, used as jackets 
for the leaden bullets. 

These patches were 
often hung on the 
shoulder-band which 
held the cow’s horn 
powder flask and 
buckskin bullet 
pouch. After the 
right amount of black 
powder had been 
poured in the palm 
of the hand, or into a 
charger made of the 
tip of a deer’s horn or 
a boar’s tooth, the 


—— 


By Dan Beard 


Illustrated by the Author 





To make a Fredhoisington for holding hot plates, hot pans, or a 

bird bath, cut the top off a sapling at “‘A,” leave the prong ““C” 

for a handle, notch the three other prongs at ‘‘ B,” spring the prongs 

apart and fit in the plate or pan and it will be held firmly and 
lightly by the branches. 
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powder was emptied into the muzzle of his rifle. Then the 
man struck the rifle butt with the palm of his hand to shake 
some of the powder down into the primer hole. After that 
he took a patch and greased it, placed it over the muzzle of 
his rifle and on top of the patch, he placed a leaden bullet, 
and, with the handle of his knife, he forced the bullet down 
into the barrel until it was even with the muzzle. Next with 
the blade of his knife, he cut off the patch even with the top 
of the rifle. Of course, while he is doing this, the Indians 
are doing nothing except to wait for him to shoot them, or 
maybe it is a fat buffalo, or maybe a bear, or maybe only a 
raccoon, but whatever it might be it had to wait for him to 
load in order to be shot, that is, if the rifle was empty. So 
after the patch was trimmed off, he pulled the ramrod from 
the thimbles under the long octagonal barrel, then with it 
he forced the bullet down on the powder, replaced the 
ramrod, cocked the gun, threw open the pan and after 
filling it with powder, replaced the cover and was ready for 
another buffalo, bear, mountain lion, raccoon, possum, fat 
turkey or a thin Indian. Not only was he ready, but he 
usually got them with one shot. 


you see in those days lead was so “powerful” scarce that 

they dared not waste bullets as they do now, recklessly 
spraying them around with machine-guns. The truth is 
they were so economical with their bullets that they cut them 
out of the game after it was shot, or even out of the body of 
an enemy so that the bullet could be used again. 

In spite of all this preparation that was necessary before 
one was able to fire a gun of those days, all the old trappers, 
pioneers, and backwoodsmen loved their guns and had pet 
names for them. David Crockett called his “Betsy” an 
abbreviation of ‘Brown Bess.” Others named them “Old 
Reliable,” ‘Deer Killer,” ‘‘Sure Shot” or, ‘‘ Dead Center.” 
My daddy’s gun was everywhere known as “Old Bald Face.” 

After all this preparation, the oiling of the gun and picking 
the flint, the old scout put a handful or two of parched corn 
into his bullet pouch, and often without a blanket, tent, or 
any other duffle he was ready for an overnight, a week-end, 
or six week’s trip. When he returned he gladdened the hearts 
of his wife and kiddies with bear’s meat to smoke into bacon, 
turkeys so fat that they burst open when they fell from the 
tops of trees! Then it 
was that they had a 


REAL THANKS- 
GIVING FEAST 


They had some- 
thing for which to be 
thankful. Daddy had 
returned, the table 
was groaning with 
venison, turkey, pos- 
sum, buffalo meat 
and corn pone. My, 
My, it makes my 
mouth water now— 
because lunch isn’t 
ready. 

Of course, you 
boys are not going to 
take an old rifle and 
kill a fat turkey, a 
buffalo, a bear, or a 
mountain lion. You 
probably go down to 
the butcher shop, the 
delicatessen store 
and the bakery and 
get your food already. 
dressed and your 
turkey or your goose 
with the feathers all 
picked off, and bring 
the food home to be 
cooked by the serv- 
ants, if you are lucky 
enough to have them, 
or maybe you to go 
the delicatessen store 
and buy these things 
already cooked and 
bring them home to 
eat, or maybe you do 
not even take that 
(Concluded on page 
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They passed the pipe. 


Walkin 


ALKING CRANE, or Pe-han-san-mani, was 

a Yankton Sioux, a friend of Tipi Sapa’s, and 

highly thought of for his bravery and in- 

tegrity. He knew all about the spirits and 
“secret things” of the Sioux tribe. 

One day Pe-han-san-mani led out a walking party to seize 
the horses of the Pawnees. The Sioux had succeeded in 
capturing a number of animals, but the enemy followed after 
very swiftly. A terrific battle ensued, the fighting back and 
forth lasting fully half a day. The Yankton band lost the 
horses they had taken, and were obliged to return to camp 
on foot. Nevertheless, they were in high spirits as they went 
along, leaving the Pawnees farther behind all the time. They 
killed an antelope, built a fire, feasted on the well-cooked 
steaks and enjoyed themselves to the full. 

When they were near home, Walking Crane and his friend 
Black Bonnet, Wa-pa-ha-sapa, decided to separate from the 
party, go quietly to the Missouri River, camp on the shore 
and get whatever food they could. They reached the banks 
of the river by evening, where they built a little sweat-house 
of willow twigs. They were fortunate enough to kill a deer 
for their supper. 

While the venison was roasting, watched by Black 
Bonnet, Walking Crane seated himself in front of the 
sweat-house, lighted his pipe, and enjoyed the cool of 
the evening. In a few moments he saw a man, who seemed 
to be tracking them, coming directly towards him over their 
fresh trail. 

“One of our war party is going to join us. Isee him coming 
this way,”’ Walking Crane said to Black Bonnet. 

“T see no one,” Black Bonnet; whose eyes were not as 
keen as those of Walking Crane, answered. 

But in a few moments both the warriors saw the man and 
heard his footsteps. He walked straight to their lodge, and 
stood outside in front of the entrance. They examined him 
closely and saw that he was a stranger. He was tall and erect, 
and as thin as a rail. He wore fresh moccasins and a brand 
new blue blanket, the kind issued by the Government. He 
held it wrapped tightly around him, taking pains to keep his 
face and head covered. 

Walking Crane asked the stranger in. Without a word, the 
man stepped inside and sat on the ground just at the entrance 


But the newcomer took no notice of anything, ate no food and never once looked around 


Crane’s Adventure 


By S. E. Olden 
Illustrated by Remington Schuyler 


of the sweat-house, still keeping his face hidden by the new 
blue blanket. His bones were brittle, perhaps from starva- 
tion, for the warriors heard them crack as he crouched 
down. 

“To what tribe do you belong?” asked Walking Crane. 
But the stranger made no reply. 

“Maybe you came across some of our war party of Yank- 
ton Sioux on their way home?” Black Bonnet queried. 

“Your fine new blanket is perfectly clean; yet perhaps 
you have traveled a long way and are tired,” Walking Crane 
said. 

“Or maybe you’ve been wounded in the head,” Black 
Bonnet said. ‘If you have, my friend here, who is a wise 
man, can give you some medicine that will make you well. 
He is a wise man in our tribe.” 

The stranger’s blanket slipped a little at this, showing the 
tip of an eagle’s feather on his head. But he quickly drew 
the blanket close, and did not speak. 


COLD draft was coming into the sweat-house; so Black 

Bonnet threw some wood on the fire, and they made 
ready for supper in silence. As the warriors ate, they placed 
food at the back of the strange man, who sat on the opposite 
side of the fire. Then they passed him a pipe. But the new- 
comer took no notice of anything, ate no food, and never 
once looked around. 

After a little while Walking Crane whispered to his friend: 
“Hey! Hey! This is a strange fellow. We shall have to get 
after him.” Then he motioned to the fire, and whispered 
again? “I am going to jump over the fire and grab him. I’d 
like to own that brand new blanket.” 

While Walking Crane was motioning and whispering, the 
man in the blue blanket arose with dignity and stalked to- 
ward the entrance of the lodge. Whereupon Pe-han-san- 
mani sprang to his feet, made a dive across the fire and 
jumped on the man. They both went out into the darkness, 
wrestling. 

Black Bonnet followed to the door. 
and waited. 

It was nearly dawn before Walking Crane, looking rather 
the worse for wear, came back, with the visitor’s blenket in 
his hands. 


Then he went back 


“Hey! Hey! Make room,” he cried. “Let me throw this 
blanket in there. That was a real man all right!” 

“Did you see his face?” asked Black Bonnet. 

“‘No,” replied Walking Crane, “I did not see his face, but 
I wrestled with him desperately. He did not prevail against 
me. But as daybreak neared he grew weak and lost his 
power. So I let him go.” 


WHILE Walking Crane was speaking, he examined the 
blue blanket carefully. ‘“Didn’t that fellow have a 
perfectly good new Government blanket?” he asked. 

“Hey! Hey!” answered Black Bonnet. ‘The one he had 
was perfectly new.” 

“Well, then, what have we got here?” Pe-han-san-mani 
exclaimed, as he held up the blanket while both men examined 
it critically. 

It was without doubt a blue blanket, and the kind issued 
by the Government. But it was faded and stained and worm- 
eaten, with earth and mold clinging to it. 

The two men looked at one another. 

“That blanket has come out of a grave!” said Walking 
Crane solemnly. 

“Tt has without a question,”’ agreed Black Bonnet, as he 
folded the blanket carefully and laid it to one side. 

Then Pe-han-san-mani and Wa-pa-ha-sapa went carefully 
over the ground in the sweat-house. As Black Bonnet walked 
close to the window of willow twigs, he stumbled. 

‘‘What’s this?” he exclaimed. 

Walking Crane came over and looked down. “Do you 
know what we have done?” he said. ‘We have built our 
lodge over that man’s grave. Hi! Hi! Look here! That 
ridge is six feet and more long.” He ran his hands over the 
ground. 

“Yes, and that is the blanket in which our strange visiting 
fellow was buried. . . . But how could I have ever wrestled 
witha ghost? I did, but I do not understand it.” 


Ts incident was tremendously puzzling to Pe-han-san- 


mani. He talked about it all the way home, and for 
a long time afterward. 
Note: This is the first of a series of short Indian 
legends. A second will appear soon. The Editors. 
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Offensive Line Play in Football 


IM ROGERS, a Yale football captain in the 90’s, came 
to our prep school one fall after his graduation to put 
on the finishing touches to our football team for its 
big game. He used to tell us that he could figure out 

in something like the first half-dozen plays of a big football 
game which eleven would win. Victory was determined by 
the clash of the two forward walls, the scrimmage lines of the 
gridiron. 

That tip has helped the writer a great deal in the many 
seasons since those good old days. Having to judge football 
games in advance on many occasions has compelled him to 
use all possible knowledge to arrive at the conclusion that 
later was arrived at by an hour of play. You can usually 
dope it out if you know the respective strength of the lines 
that are to meet. If one team has a stronger one than the 
other it may not win, due to weak backfield play. But it is 
certainly going to be in the running from start to finish. 

Defensive line play isn’t the job offensive line play 
amounts to. I’ve seen too many teams get through on 
defense because of a highly developed fight- 


By Sol Metzger 
Illustrated by the Author 


other side of the opponent, and roots upward. The charge 
is the same for both as when one is doing it. But the idea 
is a bit different. The higher charging lineman in this case 
spills the opponent over his lower companion.: 

One coach, this fall, is changing the position of his running 
guards, the linemen who sweep out on wide plays as inter- 
ferers, in order to get them off a yard earlier, so important 
is it to have linemen leading the runner. It takes lots of 
practice to learn to get out of the line and lead the swift 
backs off tackle or.around the end. . You can’t tip the oppo- 
sition off that you intend to do this, so your position remains 
the same as ‘if charging ahead. To get out quickly, you 
swing the leg farthest from the direction you are going, 
around in front of the other and back, springing backward at 
the same time. Then you dig at top speed, as in the third 
panel, until back of the end of your line of scrimmage. A 
quick cut-in here and a tear across the line. Pick the first 
back you see coming for the runner, and then throw yourself 
with a whirling spin into his legs. He’ll go down, O.K. 


It’s the stunt shown in the sketch on interference, in the 
September issue. 

When a lineman comes out like that, the hole he leaves when 
abandoning his position has to be blocked, else his opponent 
would slip through and have a straight tackle at the runner 
before the latter got well under way. The way this hole is 
filled is shown in the lowest panel of the sketch. The lineman 
on the far side of him, the side to which the play isn’t being run, 
merely drives his body across the line of scrimmage into this 
hole. That stops the initial charge of the opponent opposite it 
and gives the backs ample time to get under way at top speed. 

Talk to any old football player, especially some star back, 
and he’ll tell you that the line made the team and gave him 
his opportunities for scoring. We read much in praise of 
stellar backs each fall. But when all is said and done, the 
real job of winning rests on the shoulders of the seven players 
on,the forward wall. They are the unsung heroes of every 
gridiron season. Watch them, the next game you attend, 
and see if what I say here is not correct. 





ing spirit. When a bunch makes up its mind 
that it is not going to be beaten, that eleven 
is going to be in the fight to the finish. Just 
the same, a real offensive line, one that 


OFFENSIVE LINE. CHARGE. 





knows how to open holes, has players in its 
make-up that can sweep out on end runs 
and off-tackle plays and cut down oncoming 
defensive tacklers and do the many other 
odd but important jobs a Grade A lineman 
has to do—well, that team is going to have 
much better than an average season. 

Last month, we covered the important 
work of a running back in football, once he 
gets loose in a game. Stars like that are of 
tremendous value to the team. But they 
would never get very far, they’d never get 
beyond the line of scrimmage and into a 
broken field, where their dodging and 
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OVER 
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straight-arming and whirling tactics carry 
them on to touchdowns and victory, if it 





DOUBLE~TEAMING OPPONENT 





wasn’t for the work of the line. 

The line is the stone wall that protects 
them. Add to that members of this part of 
the machine who get into the opposing back- 
field and wreak havoc by bowling over 
opposing backs, and you can see what very 
important duties a line has in the sport of 
outplaying the other fellow. 

Now, let us get down to cases with a line. 1 
A line has seven men on it on offense—two 
ends, two tackles, two guards and a center, 
the important pivot man who has to be dead 
certain on his passes, under all sorts of 
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pressure, or no play will work. In the upper 
panel of the accompanying illustration, the 


RUNNING INTERFERENCE. FROM LINE. 





position of the offensive lineman is shown. 


He so places himself in order that he can SPRINGS TO 
use the strongest muscles we humans have— REAR 
those big slabs of meat down the back and FULL SPEED 
those large ones in the legs. You see, on 1 BEHIND 


offense he can’t use his hands or arms to open 
holes or block opponents. So he has to depend 
on something else. Hence the strongest 
muscles. Add to that speed in getting his 
charge off with the snap of the ball, plus driv- 
ing power, and you have the weapons he uses. 

It’s important that he keep his legs under 
him as he charges. If one gets straight out 
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to his rear there is no pushing or driving 
power left in it. Line-charging is low and 


PLUGGING HOLE LEFT BY 


INTE RFERER 





fierce, all the power and speed you can get 
into the piston-like leg drive. The first step 
causes him to go low. He wants to get his 
shoulders under his opponent. As he does 
that he straightens his back, keeps his but- 
tock low, and drives his legs in short steps like 
piston-rods. Any one he gets under will go 
back and topple over. That opens the hole 
and lets the half-back through for a gain. 
Often two men are sent against one op- 
ponent in the line. It’s known as double- 
teaming. There is more certainty of making 
the hole, as two players are better than one. 


MIDOLE PLAYER OF TRIO 
19 TO MAKE 
INTERFERENCE. 











AS HE SPRINGS TO 
REAR TEAMMATE ON 
HIS LEFT~ THROWS HIS BODY 


ACROSS THE 
SPACE. 
VACATED 








When this is done one player charges low into 
one side of the opponent, rolling himself into 
the side of his legs as he works forward. The 














other player charges a bit higher into the 
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“Did yore uncle teach ye what ter do fer tar an’ feathers? He ought ter know” 


Mountaineer Blood 


CONCLUSION 


TAN’S first impulse was to kick wildly about in the 
hope of shaking himself loose of the rope and dash- 
ing into the darkness. His initial movement, 
however, convinced him that a master hand had 

trussed him up. He could also see that he was surrounded 
by shadowy figures on all sides. So he contented himself 
with sitting upright as well as he could and taking stock of 
his surroundings. Some one was lighting a small fire near by. 
The flames spit out mocking tongues at him. By their 
light he saw that about twenty men formed the circle 
around him. Some he recognized as neighbors of Tob’s. 
Others he knew as men bitterly opposed to his presence in 
the hills. He looked about. Yes, there was Snake Pete and 
his son, the former eyeing him with grim satisfaction, and the 
latter with a malignant smile. 

They were all waiting for Stan to speak. Stan looked 
them over coolly and kept.them waiting. There was nothing 
to gain by conversation. Finally Snake Pete, a little ruffled 
by Stan’s cool and silent survey of the crowd, broke the 
silence. 

“Did ye figger,” he asked, “that ye could play round 
with them gov’ment agents an’ remain in these hills?” 

Stan looked at the crowd to see if he could find a friendly 
face. There were some, he thought, who were present only 
because of the propaganda Snake Pete had spread concerning 
him. He spoke to Pete, but in reality addressed himself to 
these few. 

“Old Tob was my friend,” he said. “I’m not a snake 
to go around getting a friend into trouble.” He emphasized 
the word snake. The implication was obvious. He heard a 
snicker or two from the crowd, but also caught the deep 
undertones of an ominous growl. 

Snake laughed harshly. ‘Do ye expect we-uns ter believe 
that ye hain’t in cahoots with the gov’ment agents?” 

“Any man who says that,” replied Stan slowly and dis- 
tinctly, “‘is a liar.” 

Young Pete stalked over to Stan. This was the excuse 
he was looking for. 

“‘T say ye’re in cahoots with the gov’ment,” he said loudly. 
“And if ye call me a liar, I’ll smash yore face in.” 

“You're not only a liar,’’ replied Stan, looking at him con- 
temptuously. “ You’re a liar and a coward.” 

A vicious kick from the young bully caught Stan squarely 
on the chin. A thousand stars broke before his eyes, and he 
bit his lip to keep from crying out at the pain. Young Pete 


was about to administer further punishment to his helpless 
opponent, when two of the mountaineers stepped between 
them. 

““Ye’re most uncommon brave,”’ said one of them bitingly, 
“when young Wayne’s ham-strung so he cain’t lift a finger.” 

“Hit mought be a good idea,” said the other, “ter untie 
young Wayne and give we-uns a chance ter see that thar 
fight that we missed.” 

Several voices were raised to second that motion. Everyone 
felt, rather than saw, that young Pete blanched at the idea. 

“Don’t ye dassn’t,” he said quickly. ‘“He’d break away 
from ye in the dark.” 


ERISIVE laughs greeted this remark. Stan took heart. 

It showed that some of his captors were lukewarm, at 

least in their animosity toward him. Snake Pete, feeling that 

the situation was slipping out of his hands, took a firm hold 
of the reins. 

“We hain’t out hyur ter play ’round like a mess o’ cubs,” 
he snapped. ‘“‘We got bizness ter attend ter. Hit’s jest a 
question o’ how many o’ ye believe that this hyur furriner 
is workin’ fer the gov’ment. Speak up, men. Is he, or hain’t 
he?” 

“He shore is,” thundered a dozen voices. Stan listened 
in vain for one friendly protest. 

‘An’ what air we-uns goin’ ter do ’bout hit?” 

“Do him the same what we done ter his outlandish 
oncle,”’ replied the crowd. Stan laughed bitterly to himself 
at the thought of reprieve from Snake Pete’s crew. They 
had doubtless decided’ what was to be done in advance. 
Those who did not actually hate him were too much“under 
Snake’s thumb to be reached through any appeal to reason. 
Anyway, they probably thought, like the others, that he had 
betrayed old Tob. 

He wondered why he had been so careless as to leave the 
cabin without informing Matt or his father. Now, even if 
they missed him, they would have no idea where to search 
for him. And it was even odds that he wouldn’t be missed 
until morning. By that time—well, he didn’t know what 
would have happened to him by that time. They wouldn’t 
have the satisfaction of hearing a whimper from him, how- 
ever. He was a Wayne, and he’d show them that a Wayne 
could take all that was coming, standing up. 

“Git up thar,’ Snake Pete- commanded. 
goin’ fer a walk.” 

“‘Go to blazes,” answered Stan. “If you want to take 
me somewhere, you can jolly well carry me.” 


“‘We-uns air 


BOYS’ LIFE 


By Paschal N. Strong 


Illustrated by Jerome Rozen 


Snake’s answer was a sudden kick that caught Stan on the 
thigh. The heavy, hob-nailed shoe dug deep into his flesh 
and he winced with pain. 

“Air ye commin’?” demanded Pete. “Or do ye want a 
dozen more like that ter stir ye up?” 

Stan grit his teeth. “A hundred more, if you like,” he 
said. ‘I’m not going to budge.” 

Another kick caught him and ground his fiesh and bone 
together. Still he made no move to get up. Snake was 
about to deliver another venemous blow when two of the 
hillsmen stepped between them. 

“Hit hain’t no manner o’ use kickin’ the boy about, Snake. 
He shore cain’t walk ef ye bust his bones. Keep him trussed 
up an’ we'll carry him ter the settlement. He’ll git what’s 
commin’ ter him soon enough.” 

“T’ll bust every bone in his body,” answered Pete savagely, 
“‘less’n he comes ter his senses an’ walks.” 

““Ye’'ll kill the critter an’ we’ll miss all the fun,’’ protested 
another. “Best let him be, an’ we’ll tote him down.” 

Snake cursed a denial, but other voices took up Stan’s 
cause and he was forced to yield. Four husky mountaineers, 
two at each end, lifted Stan shoulder high, and the odd pro- 
cession hit the trail and stalked through the darkness. Stan 
felt as though he were tossed about on a crazy sea. He 
wished that, for the sake of his own bodily comfort he had 

obeyed Snake and walked, but having once taken his stand, 
he was determined not to take a step of his own volition. 
There was a grim satisfaction, too, in feeling that he was 
inconveniencing his captors. He would have taken comfort 
in the thought that he was delaying things by forcing them to 
carry him, but upon reflection he decided that time was of 
no use to him now. 


E PONDERED over their words. They were taking 

him to the settlement. That meant Yellowcreek. And 

they were going to have fun with him, something for which 

they were saving him from Snake’s kicks. Well, the fun 

wouldn’t be much worse than those body-bruising kicks. His 

thigh was a flame of agony. He wondered if the bone was 
broken. 

He didn’t know how long they marched through the moun- 
tain night, or how far they had come. He knew that he had 
been passed around to every man in turn, to carry, and that 
each group had handled him more roughly than the last. He 
marvelled that the night could be so long. He no longer 
tried to locate himself by familiar silhouettes against the 
sky. His mind was becoming numb. Now and then, an 
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ynusually rough jolt, that caused his body to ache anew, 
brought him back to a realization of his plight. Then he 
sank into a comatose state again. 

Suddenly he was dumped-on the ground, and his senses 
leaped into being again. His thigh was aching intolerably 
and he was unbelievably stiff. But in spite of this, or be- 
cause of it, he found himself wide awake. Two men propped 
him against a tree. He was still securely tied, with his 
hands bound behind his back. He looked about. Several 
houses rose around him in the darkness. A shimmer of light 
caught his eye.- It was reflected from the rails of the lumber 
railroad. ~ He was‘in Yellowcreek. 

He tried to estimate the time of night by the sky. The 
Great Dipper had swung well around Polaris, and he decided 
that it was well after midnight, but not yet time for the 
dawn to break. Some of the hillsmen were busying them- 
selves upon his flank. He tried to make out what they were 
doing. 

“They air fixin’ a bran’ new suit o’ clothes fer ye,” said a 
voice at his elbow. Stan looked up. Young Pete, an unholy 
exultation burning in his face, was talking to him. “Know 
jest what they air doin‘?” 

“J know what I’d be doing to you if they’d untie these 
ropes for a minute.” 

“Waal, they hain’t a-goin’ ter untie’em. Not till the Tar’s 
good an’ warm and they air ready ter exchange yore clothes.” 

Stan caught his breath in dismay. At that moment the 
flames from a newly lit fire broke into life, and he saw that 
young Watkins was telling the truth. They were going to tar 
and feather him! He might have guessed it. Wasn’t that 
what they had done to his uncle? He set his teeth grimly. 
Young Pete laughed. 

“When we-uns git through with ye we’re goin’ ter put ye 
on a flat car an’ let the loggin’ engine cart ye off termorrow. 
Hit’ll be a lesson ter ye outlanders what wants ter come ter 
these parts with yore furrin teachin’s.” , 

There was nothing to be gained by talking, so Stan held 
his tongue. The flames from the fire were mounting high, 
now, and he noticed a large pail of tar held over the blaze 
to prepare it for the moment when it would be spread over his 
body. A large sack reposed near the fire. Feathers, prob- 
ably, culled from the roosts of many cabins and brought here 
for decorative purposes. 


TAN watched the proceedings with hypnotic interest. 

He wondered if the tar would burn very much when they 
applied it. Probably not. But what a mess it would make, 
it and the feathers! They would probably strip him to the 
waist, or perhaps altogether. When they unfastened the 
ropes to take off his clothes he might have a chance to do 
something. A sudden break into the night, or, if escape was 
impossible, at least the satisfaction of knocking out a few 
molars, preferably those of Snake Pete or his son. 

Occasionally some one would test the consistency of the 
tar by stirring it with a stick. It would soon be ready. 
Now they had dumped the feathers on the ground, very near 
him. He looked at them with unrestrained disgust. Never, 
he thought, did a chicken look so uninviting. 

Snake Pete and two others approached him, and Stan 
ke,ed himself for one final break for liberty. But his captors 
were taking no chances. They carefully bound his legs to the 
tree-trunk, making him stand up for the purpose. Three 
men held him up, and two more wrapped the rope around 
his lower limbs and the tree. Then they untied the upper 
ropes and, without releasing his wrists, they proceeded to 
slash his clothing and remove it. Soon he was stripped to the 
waist. Stan forced himself to keep his face natural during 
the process. Not a sign of his feelings would he allow them 
tosee. Finally the preparations were 
complete. The large bucket of tar 
was brought up to the tree. A brush 
was inserted, and then held high, allow- 
ing the black substance to drip from its 
bristles. Snake took the brush from 
the man, thrust it again into the tar, 
and held it over his white-faced victim. 

“Yore oncle taught ye a heap o’ 
things, young Wayne,” he said, wav- 
ing the brush back and forth in front 
of Stan’s eyes. “Did he teach ye 
what ter do fer tar an’ feathers? He 
ought ter know.” 

But Stan was not listening. Out 
of the silence of the night he had 
caught a sound that made his heart 
leap, and sent new hope racing 
through him. Snake, too, heard the 
sound and turned. So did the twenty- 
odd hillsmen who had accompanied 
him for the purpose of expelling from 
the hills one who threatened their 
customs and habits. The brush 
dropped from Snake’s hand as his arms slowly went 
above his head. Some of his followers made a move 
toward their guns, but a sharp command stopped them, 
and they, too, sullenly raised their hands. 

The rifle barrel that covered Snake Pete moved for- 
ward, bringing into the firelight the grim face of old man 
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Wayne. Simultaneously armed men closed in from every 
side, their pieces at the ready, every muscle of their bodies set 
for instant action. Stan recognized an uncle here, a cousin 
there; in fact;-it seemed as though the entire Wayne clan 
had materialized from the fastness of the night. The circle 
of men closed grimly in. Now Stan recognized Matt, Guy, 
Tobby, and several other Lone Scouts. The next instant 
Matt was cutting his bonds and Stan was once more a iree 
man. But he could hardly move. He was stiff and sore and 
his thigh was aching mercilessly. He leaned heavily against 
the tree and smiled gratefully at Matt. It did not occur to 
him at that moment to be surprised 4t the timely arrival of 
his people. Somehow it seemed the most natural thing in the 
world that the Waynes should always be on hand to protect 
one of their number. 


Hs father, with his rifle waist high, looked at the pail 
of tar and then at Snake Pete. 

“So, Snake,” he said with ominous softness, “‘ye was goin’ 
ter treat my boy like ye done his uncle.” 

“‘T most sartin was,” said Snake defiantly. “‘An’ I reckon 
we all know he desarves hit. Didn’t he go an’ tell the gov’- 
ment men ’bout whar old Tob had his stills?” 

“Waal, now, that’s jest what I was a-goin’ ter ask ye. 
Who did tell the agents ’bout old Tob?” : 

If the question caused Snake Pete any uneasiness, there 
was no sign of it in his face. He repeated his charge against 
Stan with more bravado than ever. 

“Ye’re goin’ ter eat them words purty soon, Snake,” 
the mountaineer warned him.. “Ye boys thar, git all the 
rifles an’ cannons awa; from these hyur tar babies an’ 
put ’em by that tree next ter Stan. Every mother’s son 0’ 
ye what is with Snake Pete, sit down. Us Waynes will shore 
leaden the fust one o’ ye what moves. Now we'll git that 
gov’ment man down hyur an’ larn the truth.” 






































He was carried between two stalwart but gentle hiilsmen 
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Stan saw Snake’s face blanch in the flickering twilight. 
Soon all of his erstwhile captors; including Snake Pete, were 
sitting on the ground surrounded by a ring of men who looked 
more than anxious to use their rifles. Stan’s father addressed 
a sharp command to two of his followers, who disappeared 
into the night. 

“Where are they going?” Stan asked Matt and Guy, who 
were trying to restore his slashed garments. 

“‘They’re goin’ ter git that thar gov’ment man what lives 
in Yellowcreek,” answered Matt. ‘He probably won’t 
want ter come, but he’ll come jest the same.” 

Stan breathed a deep sigh of relief. Now that the danger 
was over it all seemed like some horrible nightmare, far 
removed from reality. For the first time he began to wonder 
how the clan had got wind of what was afoot. Matt was 
itching to have Stan ask a few questions. 

“Hain’t ye puzzlin’ how we got hyur?” he demanded. 
“Ye run off at night ’thout tellin’ a body whar ye’re headed 
fer, ye git head over heels in trouble, hyur we-uns come along 
jest in time ter save ye from a change o’ color, an’ ye don’t 
even ask how come.” 

“T’m just beginning to wonder,” admitted Stan. “The 
whole thing seems too much like a dream to be true. That 
cussed: fellow over there, whose wife hurt her foot, per- 
suaded me to go over and look at it again. He sounded so 
plausible that I didn’t want to wake you up. It was a trap, 
of course, and what a fine time I had!” He told them of his 
experiences, and they laughed heartily when they learned 
that Stan had forced his captors to carry him ten miles. 

“Hit’s a good thing ye did,” said Matt, ‘‘or we-uns never 
would hev gotten hyur in time ter help mech.” 

“How did you know I was gone?” asked Stan. ‘“ And how 
did you know I was to be brought here?” 

“Guy an Tobby,” said Matt briefly. ‘They had all the 
Lone Scouts up-creek buzzin’ like flies, an’ jest as soon as they 
got wind o’ the plans, they cootered back ter us ter warn ye. 
They woke us up, but ye was gone. Waal, they knowed ye 
was ter be brought hyur, so Pa got his gun an’ started. Guy 
an Tobby an’ me ran fit ter kill from one Wayne house ter 
another, an’ afore Pa got half way ter Yellowcreek most o’ 
the Waynes and a lot o’ the Lone Scouts had jined him. 
An’ mebbe they hain’t madder’n trapped b’ars! We fig- 
gered thar’d be some shootin’, but I’m afeared they won’t 
hev ter shoot now an’ we'll miss most o’ the fun.” 

“T’ve had enough fun to last me for awhile,” 
stroking his injured thigh ruefully. 

“The party hain’t over yit,”’ Matt replied 
with a suggestion of glee in his voice. “Pa 
reckons that the gov’ment man mought hev 
something ter say bout old Tob’s stills.” 

“He won’t tell who the informer is. He’d 
never find any more stills if he did.” 

“Waal, he mought not want ter tell, but 
us Waynes air feelin’ powerful mean ter- 
night, an’ we may change his mind.” 


said Stan, 


T WAS some time before the two moun- 

taineers returned. With them was an- 

other man who had obviously been persuaded 

with difficulty to come along. But when 

he saw from the fire, tar and feathers, 

that something unusual was in the air, 

his reluctance dropped from him, and he 
greeted the mountaineers alertly. 

“Howdy, Wayne. What kind of a 
party are you throwing to-night?” 

“Howdy, Cass,” replied the moun- 
taineer briefly. ‘“‘We’re bustin’ up a 
party, an’ we need ye moughty badly. 
Ye see what’s up. Jest a little tar an’ 
feathers. Yore friend, Snake Pete, 
hyur was fixin’ ter apply same ter my 
son. He says that young Stanley air 
the boy what told ye about those stills 
ye found yisterday. We'd like yore 
opinion on the matter.” 

“He’s wrong,” replied the govern- 
ment agent promptly. ‘I’ve never seen 
the boy before.” 

A murmur went up from the crowd. 
Stan was quick to notice that it arose, 
not from his relatives but from the 
hillsmen who had been lured into ac- 
companying Snake Pete. 

“Now that that’s settled,” continued 
Stan’s father, “‘mebbe ye’ll tell us who 
did give ye a hint o’ Tob’s stills.” 

“No one. I suspected them, looked 
for them, and found them.” 

A muffled laugh went up from the 
crowd. Noone believed the agent. He 
didn’t expect them to. A few silent 
forms moved through the shadows, and 
the government man saw that he was 
surrounded. 

“We know jest how ye feel "bout hit,”’ 
said the leader of the Wayne clan. “We 

(Concluded on page 35) 
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What Antenna is Good 
We occupy the second floor of a two-story flat. What antenna 
should be used to obtain best results?—EDMUND BAIER. 
Use an inverted ‘‘L” type antenna located outdoors and 
run at right angles to other wires in the vicinity. Use 
about 100 feet of wire including the lead-in. 


Call Letter Assignments 

Out here in the West the stations begin with the letter K, 
such as KHJ and KFI. In the East they begin with W, such 
as WGY and WLW. Why?—RayMonp ZELESKI. 

Call letters are assigned to the various countries by inter- 
national agreement. The Ws and part of the Ks are assigned 
to'the United States. The Federal Radio Commission now 
assigns the calls to the stations in the United States, and 
it so happens that in the beginning it was decided to 
have the Ks in the West and Ws in the East, al- 
though KDKA, the pioneer broadcaster at Pitts- 
burgh, begins with K, while Davenport, Iowa, is” 
WOC. However, in general, most of the K calls 
are in the West as you observe. 


Hu: ting for WSYR 

I have acrystal se’. The aerial is 50 feet long and 
the lead-in is 15 feet. I live near two stations, WFBL 
and WSYR, but can only hear WFBL. What can 
I do to hear WSY R?—James GARDNER. 

WSYR is on 526 meters and WFBL is on 333 
meters. A longer antenna will enable you to tune 
to WSYR’S longer wave. 


Tuning for Short Waves I 

I have a Radiola 3-A. Is there any way I can 
change it to receive short waves? —HEADEN THOMPSON. 
No, not satisfactorily, because the circuit and the 
parts such as coils and condensers are not designed 
to receive waves below 200 meters. The.best plan 
is to build a special short-wave set designed for 
reception below 200 meters. Plug-in coils are em- 





How to,Ask Questions 


Every letter must carry the writer’s name and address. 

Only questions of general interest will be published. 

Always give the length of antenna and lead-in. 

Write briefly and leave a space between questions. 

Send your questions to the Listening Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 
2 Park Avenue, New York. 


CQ Is 
Invitation to 
Answer a Call 


N THE early days of wireless CQ was a general call for all stations 
to stop transmission and listen. When “D” was added it became 
a distress signal—CQD. Later it was changed to SOS. 

To-day when a radio amateur sends CQ followed by DE and then 

his own call it indicates that he is willing to talk with anyone who may 

pick up the invitation. DE is the Latin for “from.” It often happens 
that some listener on the other side of the world hears the CQing and 
answers, expressing his willingness to engage in communication. 


bands. For instance, coils used to receive waves from 
150 to 200 meters long will have to he replaced by smaller 
coils to get 20 meter waves or even 40 meters. 


Plans for a Set 
Where can I get plans for a short-wave receiver and trans 
mitter?—D. K. L. 
Pilot Radio & Tube Corp., 323 Berry Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


More Blueprints Wanted 
I am a Scoutmaster of a Troop consisting of fifty-seven 
boys. In looking around for something to keep the older ones 
interested I happened to think of an amateur wireless station. 
Please tele me where to get plans for a smcll sending and re- 
ceiving set and where to get the parts—S. E. R. 


4 . . 
See answer to above question. 


Transmitter Requires License 

1. Can the same antenna be used for receiving and 
broadcasting? 

2. How can I tell the number of meters my trans 
mitter is operating on? 

3. Would I need a license for a transmitter, and 
if so where can I apply for it? I live in Hamlet, 
N. C.—Etwoop Coccrn. 

1. Yes; use a switch to shift from receiving to 
transmission. 

2. Measure the wave length with a wave meter. 

3. Yes, all transmitters must be licensed. Apply, 
Federal Radio Supervisor, Federal Building, At- 
lanta, Ga. 


Where to Hear Code 

Can I receive code messages on a 4-tube set? The 
antenna is 75 feet long —W. R. OWENS. 

Yes, if the set is designed to tune above 575 
meters or below 200 meters. The broadcast 
receivers are built te tune in from 200 to 550 
meters. 








ployed to enable tuning in of the various wave 


How to Become a Radio Amateur 


PARKS CHARD has received a copy of the booklet 

“How to Become a Radio Amateur,” prepared by the 
American Radio Relay League at Hartford, Conn. It sets 
forth in clear language the essentials of short-wave radio 
and full instructions for the construction and operation of 
a simple but satisfactory amateur transmitting and re- 
ceiving station. It is unusually complete and answers 
hundreds of questions which boys throughout the country 
have asked Sparks. 

It is pointed out, in the first place, that there is nothing 
complicated about the process of becoming a radio amateur. 
It is as easy as becoming a broadcast listener and there is 
nothing difficult about that. One can become a listener by 
building a broadcast receiver that will tune in on the pro- 
grams. A boy becomes a radio amateur by building a short 
wave transmitter and receiver. Pictures of some amateur 
stations may look complex and expensive but the Relay 
League says not to let that worry you for a minute. There 
are complicated amateur sets, of course, but that need not 
affect you. There are plenty of simple outfits that talk 
round the world. In fact they are simpler than many 
broadcast receivers. 

It is the purpose of the booklet to describe an exceedingly 
simple radio sending set, and a simple short-wave receiver, 
and to give easily understandable directions for putting 
him on the air and using them properly. It is contended 
that a fourteen-year-old boy can do it. No knowledge of 
theory is necessary to build a set or to operate it. However, 
some idea of how the transmitter and receiver work is 
necessary to pass the Government license examination. 
The booklet asserts that it contains all a boy must know on 
that score. It is necessary to learn the Continental Morse 
code, but that is not difficult. 

“As for mechanical ability,” says the League, “anyone 
who can wind a coil of wire, use a screw-driver and follow 
directions, can complete the entire station in less time than 
it would take to assemble the average broadcasting receiver. 
And that’s all there is to becoming a radio amateur.” 

Good advice is given to help boys learn the code, in fact, 
learning the dots and dashes is the first step that should be 
taken to get into the business of becoming a radio amateur. 


Learning the code is called the first stumbling block for some 
people. But it must be mastered before Uncle Sam will 
issue an amateur license. 

But don’t let it scare you, the League warns. It really 
isn’t at all difficult. The entire alphabet can be memorized 
in one or two evenings. If a boy makes up his mind to settle 
down and lick the code within a few weeks, he will be sur- 


Alfred Corn, who plays the part of “Sammy” in the “ Rise of 
the Goldbergs” on WJZ’s network. He is fourteen years old 





prised to see how fast he progresses. This is the way it is 
done: Start by memorizing the code alphabet, disregarding 
the numerals and punctuation marks for the present. One 
way is to take the first five letters and learn them, and then 
take the next five and so on. And learn to think of the code 
symbols in terms of sound rather than their appearance 
as dots and dashes when printed. Do not think of the letter 
“A” as a dot-dash but think of it as the sound “‘dit-dah.” 
The letter ‘B,” of course, would be “ dah-dit-dit-dit,” etc. 
Go slow and do not try to make speed yet. After memorizing 
the alphabet memorize the numerals. They are easy. 
Then tackle the punctuation marks, always remembering 
to think in terms of the sound the signal makes. 

When the alphabet is thoroughly memorized then it is 
time to begin to develop speed. The best way is to hook 
up an electric buzzer, telegraph key and dry cell in series 
Two boys can learn the code together in this way, with one 
sending and one receiving. If there is no one to practice 
with, ‘‘send to yourself.” Next go on the air with the short 
wave receiver and tune in on the amateurs. Most of them 
will be sending too fast for the beginner to copy, but don’t 
worry about that. Every time you hear a letter that you 
recognize write it down. Copy every letter you possibly 
can although they do not make sense. Many of the amateurs 
use abbreviations which will be unintelligible at first. But 
keep at it and it will not be long before you write down 
complete words and then sentences. 

The League calls attention to the fact that when you can 
consistently copy ten words a minute (fifty letters) you are 
sufficiently well equipped on that score to pass Uncle Sam’s 
speed requirerrent for an amateur operator’s license. It 
is best to be able to copy faster than ten words because if 
you are like most amateurs you may get a little rattled, and 
it is wiser to be on the “far” side of ten words a minute 
than on the “near.” 

Practice sending, too, the booklet advises. You will 
find it much easier to send than to receive—everybody does. 
But don’t try to hurry when sending. Grasp the key 
lightly but definitely with the thumb and first two or three 
fingers, and adjust the key so that there is an up-and-down 

(Concluded on page 47) ’ 
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“Build me such a coach as the world has 


never seen”’—this was Napoleon’s command 


1930 


That peerless warrior —Napoleon! 
Behind him, a record of conquest and 
achievement that had dazzled the 
world! Before him, only a few weeks 
away, the victorious ceremony that 
would crown him Emperor of France. 
And now, all about him, the most 
elaborate of plans and preparations. 
For this coronation must be a memor- 
able occasion. 


**Build me,” was the order to his master 
craftsman, “‘such a coach as the world 
has never seen. A coach more magnifi- 
cent than was ever dreamed of by the 
Bourbons. Secure the finest artists, 
designers, artisans, craftsmen. Bring 
me something worthy of the glory of 
my Empire!” And such a coach as they 
did build him! 


Today, this “Sacred Coach” of Napoleon 
is familiar to millions of motorists —for 
it appears, in modified form, on the 
world-famous emblem “Body by 
Fisher.” And this very coach has been 
selected as the model for the coach- 
building competition being conducted 


by the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild. 
See Your Chevrolet Dealer 
Join the 
Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 


This Guild offers a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for every boy in the United 





At the right is the emblem 
of the Fisher Body Crafts- 
man’s Guild. A member- 
ship button like this will 
be mailed to you after you 


enroll! 





States. More than 900 awards, 
totaling $50,000 in value, including 
university scholarships, cash awards, 
and trips to Detroit, will be given those 
boys who do the best work in building a 
miniature model of a Napoleonic Coach. 
No fees or dues will be charged for 
membership. And Chevrolet’s nation- 
wide dealer organization is co-operating 
in enrolling members. 


See your nearest Chevrolet dealer, 
today, and join the Guild. Take advan- 
tage of the co-operation Chevrolet is 
ready to give you. Get started on the 
model that you will enter in the 
competition. And win a substantial 
award! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


See page 3 for full information about the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 


CHEVROLET SIX 


IT’S WISE TO CHOOSE A SIX 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE’ 
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Si ix Months Old 
“loday | 


‘Tomorrow he is going to keep 
an appointment with his doctor 


made the day the baby was born, 


pe mothers of this 
generation little realize the 
heartaches and anxieties their 
grandmothers suffered in rear- 
ing their children. Forty years 
ago diphtheria killed six times 
as many babies as it does today. 
People were helpless when 
diphtheria epidemics raged. 
Then there was neither anti- 
toxin to help fight the disease, 
nor toxin-antitoxin (or toxoid) 
to prevent it. 


Nowadays, the disease C 


has almost disappeared in 
communities where peo- 
ple have organized cam- 
paigns to educate and 
persuade every mother to 
have her baby inoculated 
against diphtheria at the 
age of six months. Never- 
theless, throughout the 
length and breadth of the 
country,about 8,000 chil- 
dren died last year from 
this one cause. They had 
not been protected as 
they might have been. 


Immunization is a very 

simple matter — painless 

and safe. But the inocula- 

tion of your baby should 
, not be delayed. 





More than half of all deaths 
from diphtheria occur among 
children between the ages of six 
months and five years. A 
striking contrast is presented 
bycomparison of the deathrates 
from diphtheria in two groups 
of representative American 
cities. For the past three years 
the first group has carried on an 
intensive campaign to immunize 
all children against diphtheria 

and has decreased its 

deathrate 33%. During 


\ the same period the sec- 


ond group of cities has 
been less aggressive and 


ye "8 has had an increase of 9%. 


Protection can be given 
your baby whether or not 
you live ina city ora part 
of the country which has 
a dangerous diphtheria 
deathrate. Take him to 
your doctor and you will 
be spared one anxiety 
from which past genera- 
tions were never free. 


Metropolitan Life Insur- 
anceCompany will gladly 
mail free, its booklet, 
“Diphtheria is Prevent- 
able”. Address Booklet 
Department 1130-B. 


METROPOLITAN Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT 


~ ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 




























Build a Shack : 

1. Please tell me how Se 
to build a shack? 

2. How do you put 
the feathers on the end 
of an arrow? 

3. Where can I get buckskin and how much 
does it cost?—EDWARD PARKER. 

1. Camp Buildings and Scout Shelters 
(20c) or Shelters, Shacks, Shanties, by Dan 
Beard. 

2. Too difficult a job to describe here; get 
pamphlet “Archery” (20c) from Supply 
Dept. 

3- Sheepskin will serve. $2.50 a skin from 
the Supply Dept. 


Gold Honor Medal 
How is application made for Life Saving 
medal?—SHEPARD CARTER. 
Write to National Court of Honor, 2 Park 
Ave., New York City for blank. 


Rovers and Cubs 

In Europe what are the Rover Scouts? In 

Europe what are the Cubs?—Scout EUGENE 
EVERETT. 

Wolf Cubs are younger boys. Rovers are 

older Scouts. 


. 


Shoes and Bows 

1. How high should a hiking shoe be? 

2. How would a yucca spindle be? 

3. Which is better for fire by friction—a 
ridged bow or an elastic bow?—ScoutT WILLIAM 
POLINER. 

1. High or low enough for comfort. De- 
pends upon the kind of country you hike 
over. Sometimes high-laced boots are desir- 
able, sometimes ankle high. 

2. Best there is. But the board must be 
yucca too. 

3. We use ridged bows. 


Stones for Arrow Heads 
Where can I get obsidian and flint suitable 
for making arrow heads, knives, etc-—F AIRFAX 
Davis. 
Evans Curio Shop, Livingston, Mont. 


Knot Board 


1. May a knot board substitute on tying 
of knots in passing the Tenderfoot test? 

2. May a non-Scout buy official equipment 

such as camera flashlight, etc.,—Davip REs- 
NER. 
1. A knot board is made by fastening 
correctly tied rope knots on a piece of board. 
You would have to tie the knots first to 
make one. 

2. Yes. 

Gangrene 

What is gangrene? What causes it?— 
Scout THomas Hay. 

Necrosis of soft tissue, when parts become 
dry, hard and dark in color, ending in putrid 
decay. That is the flesh becomes rotten. 
Caused by frost bite, stopping of circulation, 
an ulcer starting from a wound and other 
injuries. 

Merit Badge Journalists 

1. Is a typewritten paper acceptable for the 
Merit Badge in Journalism if it meets the re- 
quirements? 
2. In the Journalism requirements it states 
that the paper must have at least four pages,— 
is that both sides? 
3. Is the enclosed paper O. K. for passing 
the 3 ypaealiious CRITTON. 

0. 
~ Must be printed and on both sides. 

. No. Write to Boy Scout Press Associa- 
tion at Boy Scout National Office. Why 
not try to qualify for this badge under the 
regular Journalism requirements instead of 
using the alternates? 


Snow Shoes 
1. Where can I get wood for snow-shoe 
frames? 
2. Where can I get leather for the thonging 
of a snow-shoe?—Davin S. Price. 
1. Ash and hickory grow all over your 
state. 
2, Rawhide from your butcher. 
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Could you give me 
any information, plans 
or ideas on to make 
a Merit Badge Booth for 
Plumbing, Bird Study, 
Basketry and Leather Work?—Juntor Fores- 
MAN. 

An open front shed with counter in front 
and display spread on counter, and hung on 
walls. Use your own ingenuity. This is a 
test of your imagination as well as your skill. 


Indian Costumes 
We would like to make Indian costumes for 
our Scouts.—Scovut R. J. SICKELS. 
See Buckskin Book, published by J. I 
Lippincott, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Foresters 
Will you please tell me where I can get in- 
formation concerning forestry?—Scouts Joun 
Sons and WILLIAM RHODES. 
The Merit Badge Pamphlet gives names of 
many good schools and fees. 


Lone Scouts Are Boy Scouts 


Is a Lone Scout allowed to order Meri: Badge 
pamphlets>—CaMDEN MEYERS. 
Yes. 


Scouts Often Do 


Ts there any forestry work for boys under 
eighteen years of age?—Scout JoHN CRoMLEY. 

Not as paid employees that I know of. 
But you may be able to help. Write your 
Bureau of Forestry at the State Capitol. 


Tanning 

1. Where can I get information on how to 
tan a small skin with the fur on? 

2. Where can I get information on how to 
mount a bird or animal for the Merit Badge in 
Taxidermy, outside of that given in the Merit 
Badge pamphlet?—Scout C. NasH HERNDOoN. 

Buckskin Book for Men and Boys. Amer 
ican Boys’ Handy Book, Scribners, New York 
City. 


Tan the Hide 


Where can I get a good preparation for 
tanning skins?—VicTtoR R. ROCKEL. 

Gee whiz! Victor, I can’t put all that in 
space allowed me, but you will find it in the 
Merit Badge pamphlet in Taxidermy. 


Boat Building 


I am going to build a boat and want to know 
how short it can be and still be safe?-—-GEORGE 
FELL. 

That depends upon the width, and the 
number and size of the people who ride in it. 
Would say at least 10 feet. See Boating and 
Boat Building, published by Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


Repairing the Canoe 

Can you tell me how to waterproof a light 
canvas canoe?—MILTON LEONG. 

There should be no cracks. Canoes should 
be covered with a piece of canvas stretched 
over frame. Accidental punctures can be 
daubed with white lead, over which put patch 
of canvas, then daubed canvas with white 
lead. Allow it to dry. Then paint the color 
of the canoe over it all. 


Rope Splices 
I would like illustrated directions for making 
a few of the simple rope splices —WARREN E. 
BARRETT. 
Merit Badge Pamphlets on Pioneering and 
Seamanship (20c). Hitches, Knots and 
Splices (15c) from Supply Department. 


Leather Vest 
I want to make a leather vest. Will you 
please tell me where I can get the required mater- 
tal for making it?—Eppte LANCE, JR. 
Sheepskin from the Supply Department. 


State Parks 
Where can I obtain a list of the State Parks 
in New York State?—Scovut James PULLMAN. 
Write to the Secretary of Department o! 
Parks and Forestry, Albany, N. Y. 
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Ree ty letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 
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ch require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 
4. Guestions which have been answered repeatedly wil be ignored 
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know ye’ve got ter hev an informer if ye ever 
eggspect ter capture stills an’ earn yore pay. 
est the same, ye hain’t leavin’ this place till 
ye tell we-uns.” 
“ Cass was in a quandary. He knew that 
these silent mountaineers, who seldom left 
their wild hills, were in a dangerous temper. 
They had scant respect for government 
agents, especially those like himself, who de- 
pended on informers. Still he hesitated. 
Without his aide in the mountains he would 
be powerless to perform his duty. 

“T won’t tell you,” he finally said. 

A rifle clicked, and the agent paled per- 
ceptibly. A sharp command from Stan’s 
father, and the gun was lowered. There 
followed a consultation among the moun- 
taineers, and at its conclusion the agent was 
presented with their ultimatum. 

“Tf ye’ll tell us what low-down varmint did 
the trick an’ then let ’em tar an’ feather a 
boy what hain’t guilty o’ nothin’, us Waynes 
will agree ter see that as long as ye air agent 
in these parts thar won’t be no blockadin’ 
along the length or breadth o’ the creek. If 
ye don’t agree ter this bargain, hit’ll go 
moughty hard with ye.” 

It took Cass exactly a split second to make 
his decision. He looked around the crowd 
and his eye rested long and meaningly on 
Snake Pete and his.son. 

“Those two,” he said slowly, “told me 
about Tob’s old stills.” 

Stan’s father gave a sharp order for silence. 

“Thar’s jest one word more,” he told Cass, 
“an ye kin go home with the sartin knowl- 
edze that there’ll be no more blockadin’ up 
this creek. Hev Snake Pete an’ his son ever 
informed ter ye afore this?” 

“oy”. ” 

“Ve kin go home. We'll keep our word, ye 
know that, an’ if ye want ter thank a body fer 
dryin’ up the creek, ye kin thank young 
Stanley over thar.” 

But the agent desired to thank no one. 
The circle of men around him faded away 
and he disappeared into the night. Stan’s 
father, rifle in hand, walked over to where 
Snake Pete was fidgeting nervously on the 
ground. 

“Anythin’ ter say for yore rotten hide?” 
he asked. 

“The whole thing’s a lie,’”’ Snake broke out 
frenziedly. ‘Ye an’ the Wayne framed hit 
up on me. Ye cain’t make these fellers 
believe hit.” 

“What about hit, men?” The moun- 
taineer addressed the group seated on the 
around. ‘Air ye satisfied that ye’ve been 
keepin’ a snake in yore bosom? Thar hain’t 
nothin’ lower than a man what’ll work an’ 
live with ye in the hills an’ then go turn in- 
former on ye. Look at him, men. Look at 
him an’ see he lies.” 

The men scrambled to their feet. The 
Waynes made no effort to stop them. Up 
creek and down creek, the hillsmen were 
united in one common feeling towards Snake 
Pete, his absent brother, and his son. 

“Do ye want us Waynes ter help ye run 
these snakes out o’ the hills?” asked the 
mountaineer, ‘“‘or will ye do hit by yore- 
selves?” 

“Ve Waynes help git young Stanley back 
home ter bed,” one of them told him. “We- 
uns what came down with Snake will jest 


stay hyur awhile an’ see that he gits started ° 


proper out o’ these parts.” 

“‘An’ we'll drap in soon ter see ye, young 
Stanley,” said another. “We air right sorry 
fer ter-night’s doin’s.” 

Stan remembered very little about the re- 
mainder of the night. 

“Son, I think most o’ the creek is waitin’ 
outside ter see ye.” 

Stan looked up. He had been awake, more 
or less, for hours, but the sleep of exhaustion 
was not easily thrown off. His leg, too, was 
reminding him that strange doings had taken 
place the previous night. Something told him 
that he had slept the clock around. He 
slipped into his clothes and followed his 
father outside the cabin. 

The Waynes were there. And the Rum- 
coms, Warfields, Littlejohns, Dudleys, Cald- 
\ ells, up creek, down creek and middle creek, 
2'l were gathered around the little cabin. 
Stan blinked his eyes. There were faces 
that had leered at him triumphantly the 
previous night while he lay bound and 
helpless. The Lone Scouts were there, waiting 
for their elders to complete their business 
before they rushed upon Stan. 
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And old Tob was there! 

“The gov’ment man let me go this morn- 
in’,” he told Stan gleefully. ‘Sed he reck- 
oned thar warn’t no use keepin’ me seein’ as 
how ye Waynes was goin’ ter keep us all from 
blockadin’ fer a spell.” 

“‘What’s the gathering for?” 

Old Tob looked a little shamefaced. ‘The 
hill-billies hev asked me ter say a word fer 
em,” he explained. ‘They air a bit worried 
that after what happened last night ye may 
be fixin’ ter up an’ leave us.” 

“Most of them wouldn’t mind that.” 

“Ye don’t know us, Stan. Things hev 
changed sence yore oncle left us. We-uns 
don’t know mech about eddication in these 
parts. In the fust place, we didn’t uster see 
mech use ’bout hit. We-uns is all too pore ter 
git mech schools up here. Nobody hain’t 
never had mech eddication in these hills, an’ 
up till lately we-uns didn’t want any. But 
we heve been feelin’ oneasy the past y’ar 
or two. When we git ter town we don’t 
understand what’s goin’ on. Hit looks like 
the world is gittin’ so far ahead that we never 
kin ketch up if we don’t git a start. The 
lumber companies is gittin’ all of our lands 
an’ we air worried. Hit’s too late fer us ter 
do anything’, but mebbe hit hain’t too late 
fer the boys. We air powerful anxious ter 
hev ye keep on with the scho<lin’ an’ sech 
ye air givin’ the boys. We hain’t got mech 
in these parts, but we’ll all give ye a toddick 
o’ what we got if ye’ll stay.” 

“Even if I teach the boys to do women’s 
work?” asked Stan with a half-smile. 

“We hev talked hit over,’ said old Tob, 
“‘an’ we figger we want ye ter stay more’n 
we don’t want ye ter preach agin wimmen 

“T’II—T’ll think it over,” he promised, and 
they were content with that. They swarmed 
around him, questioning him on his adven- 
tures of the previous evening up to the time 
of his rescue. Some of the men who were 
responsible for his sufferings came to him, 
and with awkward words and sheepish 
faces expressed their regret. When the men 
finally departed the Lone Scouts, impa- 
tiently awaiting their turn, rushed upon 
him. 

“Ye hain’t goin’ ter leave us, air ye, Stan?”’ 
Tobby asked anxiously. 

“Not for a long time,” promised Stan. 

“Ye cain’t leave,” insisted Jed. ‘We've 
jest ‘lected ye Lone Scout o’ the Smokies fer 
life.” 

“No dictators allowed in this country,” 
grinned Stan. ‘The election is, therefore, 
null and void.” 

“Thar hain’t no one what’d hate more’n 
me ter see Stan go,” interposed Matt soberly. 
“‘But we fellers hain’t got no right ter keep 
him hyur when Stan kin do sech big things in 
them furrin parts. Hit’d be plum’ selfish o’ 
we-uns ter make Stan stay hyur fer life.” 

“T think,” said Stan slowly, “I’m going 
away.” 

A deep silence fell on the boys. ‘And I 
think,” continued Stan, “that I'll take 
Matt with me. He and I are going to school 
and college, fellows. We're going to come 
back here when we’re through and harness 
up these streams for electric power and put 
in schools and do all sorts of things. That 
right, Matt?” 

“Tf ye sw’ar yell come back with me, 
Stan.” 

“From now on,” replied his brother 
solemnly, ‘‘these mountains are my home. 
And Guy, you, and Tobby, and Jed, and the 
rest of you fellows, what are you going to do 
while Matt and I are away?” 

Guy and Tobby exchanged glances. “I 
reckon,” said the latter, “we're going to 
spread the Lone Scouts to every creek in 
these hills so when ye an’ Matt come back 
ye’ll find a young army o’ fellers ter back 

e up.” 

“Shucks!” interrupted Jed suddenly. 
“Ye boomers air makin’ a most uncommon 
fuss jest because Matt an’ Stan air leavin’. 
Hit don’t make no dif’rence ter me nohow. 
I hain’t goin’ ter study. I hain’t goin’ ter 
do wimmen-work. I hain’t goin’ ter do 
nothin’ but hunt b’ars. Thar’s goin’ ter be 
one reg’lar hill-billy hyur when Matt an’ 
Stan gits back, an’ his name goin’ ter be Jed 
Wayne.” 

So saying, Jed Wayne picked up an armful 
of firewood and unblushingly carried it into 
the house. 





THE END 
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~ Chase away 
those gym-suit “AB/ves/” 





HEN you put on your gym suit— 

how do you look? Thin, unde- 
veloped? How do you feel? Blue, dis- 
couraged? No need for that. No reason 
why any normal boy should not have 
firm muscles, a sturdy body, stamina, 
strength, speed! They mean victory! 
They mean leadership! And they’re yours 
for the trying—yours for the training! 
Almost forty thousand boys from every 
part of the country are finding that out— 
with the personal score board as a teacher. 
Join this great training army! Send to- 
day for your personal score board! 


The PERSONAL SCORE; BOARD 
Is Your Trainer 


The personal score board is your own 
training guide. It brings into your home 
the easy training rules advised by fa- 
mous coaches—followed by  record- 
breaking athletes. Every month you 
chalk up on the personal score board 
your increases in height and weight. It’s 
an exciting game—with all the odds in 
your favor! Surrounding your own per- 
sonal record, are the latest records of 
the entire athletic world. Here are the 
names, dates and figures that settle all 
disputes about athletic champions. 
The personal score board starts you off 
at once on a zestful, health program. 
The training rules are easy. 
Plenty of exercise in the open. 





This 


PERSONAL 
SCORE BOARD 


will help give you pep and punch! 


would think of breaking—No Drinks 
Containine Carrein! Instead of 
strengthening your body—caffein-con- 
taining drinks weaken it! 

But there is a real training-table drink 
for you—Instant Postum-made-with- 
hot-milk. What a drink! You'll like it for 
its rich, full flavor. You’ll like it for its 
score-building qualities. Instant Postum- 
made-with-milk combines the nourish- 
ment of milk with the natural whole- 
someness of roasted whole wheat and 
bran, slightly sweetened. It’s a cinch to 
make. Just put a level teaspoonful of 
Instant Postum into a warm cup. Add 
hot (not boiling) milk. Stir—and your 
training-table drink is steaming under 
your nose. Delicious! 

Don’t delay training. Clip the coupon 
before you turn the page. As soon as we 
receive the coupon, we shall be glad to 
send you not only your personal score 
board, but a full week’s supply of Instant 
Postum. Now’s the day! And here’s the 
coupon! LET’S GO! 

* ° ° 

Scout Masters! Upon receipt from you 
of the individual names and addresses 
of the boys in your troop, we shall be 
glad to send each boy this incentive to 
better health—the personal score board. 
We shall also include a week’s supply of 
Instant Postum for each boy. 


FREE... Score Board and Sample! 








Good, nourishing food with lots 
of fresh milk. Sufficient sleep 
and rest. 4nd—one more vitally 


important rule that no athlete 
© 1930, c.F.corP. 





Postum is a product of General Foods Corpo- Name 


ration. Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made instantly 
in the cup by adding hot milk or 
boiling water, is one of the easiest 


Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 


I want to try Postum for thirty days and sce how it helps 
my score. Please send me, without cost or obligation, 


Street 


P-—B.L.11-30 


My Personal Score Board and 
One week’s supply of Instant Postum 








City, 


State 





Fill in completely—print name and address 





drinks in the world to prepare. 
Postum Cerealis prepared by boil- 











If you live in Canada, address Genera Foops, Limitep, 





Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario - 








ing, and is also easy to make, 
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Stories of Stars who were not “Born” but “Made.” No. 9 


He sank 12 Baskets in the 
first game he played. 


Playing his first game of college basket- 
ball at a midwestern university a few 
years ago, a big freshman center startled 
the crowd and his teammates by shoot- 
ing 12 straight baskets. 

He had played very little before he 
went to college. When he reported for 
practice he had been the clumsiest, the 
most awkward man on the floor. 

And yet, in his very first game, his 
shooting, his passing and his all-round 
floorwork stamped him as a finished 
player! Here was the secret. 

His coach had taken him aside and 
trained him. He had taught him to 
handle himself well, to make his body 
work together. He had taught him the 
most important factor for success in any 
sport—good footwork. 

You can profit by his experience. You 
can learn to handle yourself well by 
learning to handle your feet well. Then it 
isn’t going to matter what your past 
record has been. 

Watch a star in any sport. His feet 
move like lightning, but they are never 
in his way. They are the motor and steer- 
ing wheel of his athletic machine. 

Star players train themselves in foot- 
work. And you'll find for this sort of 


Keds ‘‘Attaboy’’—A distinctive shoe at a low 
price. “‘Attaboy” comes with either white or 
suntan uppers and has a suntan outsole of a 
new and attractive cutout design. 





FOOTWORK BUILDS STARS 
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training that more of them wear Keds 
than any other shoe. 

There are good reasons for this. Keds 
are built to aid and develop fast, sure 
footwork. Keds have safety soles of 
specially compounded rubber that get a 
sure grip on the slipperiest floors. 

Keds’ canvas tops are sturdy, but they 
are also light in weight. Keds’ “‘Feltex” 
insoles keep your feet cool and com- 
fortable. 

You'll find that on the basketball floor 
or in practicing footwork for any other 
sport, Keds will help you. Ask for Keds 
at the best, shoe dealers in town. Ask 
for Keds by name and look for the name 
“Keds” in every genuine pair, 


United States US) Rubber Company 


Keds sell for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, and up 
to $4.00, The more you pay, the more you get— 
but full value whatever you spend. 


Keds 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


The Shoe of Champions 





Keds ‘‘Speed King’’—Scuffing won’t feaze 
this Keds with its heavy ribbed toe strip of 
white rubber. Upper is of suntan duck; trim, 
toe cap and arch-supporting stay are of tan. 


Log and Experiences of a Student Pilot 
By Scout Newton Cupp 
ESSON 1: Ride 4, Time 32 min.: Date, 
February 9, 1930. Plane—Commandaire, 

Scarab; Instructor—‘“ Peg’”’ Nagle of General 
Aviation Co. 

Weather—Cloudy with rather high wind. 

So much for the details, now we'll hear 
the rest. This story starts rather abruptly 
and it may end more so. Anyway, in case 
you care to know, there is a lot more to 
aviation than just flying. It’s a very good 
scheme to know the principles of it beforc 
taking up the flying end. At least, that is 
what was pumped into me, and that is the 
course I have followed. This flying instruc- 
tion is the culmination of a timely struggle 
to master the mechanics of aviation, and a 
great desire to imitate the hawk, and soar 
over the countryside with the whole world 
at my feet—and the sunny blue sky over- 
head. 

It was with great excitement that I 
climbed into the cockpit of the plane for my 
first lesson. I also 
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the stick ahead a little. I pushed—ang 
“‘oi-oi”” down we went. Trouble is, I pushed 
a little too energetically and we more or 
less dropped. Talk about thrills. When 
we were on the way down my insides diq 
a few tail-spins, loops and rolls and my 
breath leaked out so fast it left a vacuum, 
I wasn’t scared but the feeling was so over. 
powering that I was almost paralyzed. W hen 
I got on the bottom I thinks—“Dassa no 
goot.” 

Oh yes, I was learning. I began to get 
the lay of the land after a time. I got go 
I could keep the ship fairly level and | 
held it at a decent 3,000 feet. But my in. 
structor must have decided I was having 
things too easy. Anyway, after I got things 
nicely straightened out and the ship flying 
beautifully, he would kick this or that, and 
the plane would playfully respond by stand- 
ing or sitting me on my ear. It was lots of 
fun getting the plane leveled off again. | 
didn’t find it so hard now (I must have been 
up all of twenty minutes by then). 

After I got more 





might add with diffi- 
culty—for I had on so 


used to the motions 
I had a little chance 


many clothes I could 
hardly wiggle. Be- 
lieve me, it takes a 
contortionist to get 
into the after cock- 
pit loaded down as 
I was. Let’s see, I 
had one, two, three 
—yes, I had five 
Sweaters on under a 
leather coat. I also 
had on five pairs of 
socks and two pairs 
of gloves. I sure 
did need them, too. 
The thermometer 
was about as low as 
the neck of some 
evening gowns. 

Well, I got into 
the plane and 
strapped myself in 
(I noticed how com- 
fortable the seat 
felt). “Peg” told 
me that the tach- 


The Magic Carpet 
By James Greenwood 


Come with me to the days of yore; 


gold: 
To heroes that lovers of fiction adore: 
To adventure that wakes both the heart 
and the soul. 


To magnificent castles that hold within 

Legends and tales, as yet untold: 

There we will sit in silence grim 

With many brave knights and fair ladies 
of old. 


There we'll take places in history 

By conquering dangers manifold; 

And be bounded on all sides infinitely 
By exploits and deeds, daring and bold. 


So come with me to the days of yore, 
Let imagination whisk you away, 
Come on the magic carpet of thought; 
And save your troubles for another day. 


To grandeur and splendor and quest of 


to look around. Not 
much, however, be- 
cause the plane still 
insisted on playing 
tiddly-winks with 
the moon. I did 
see the railroad yards 
and the river and 
stacks of buildings, 
but I didn’t. have 
time to identify 
them. From where 
I was, I could look 
miles and miles 
away. Ridge after 
ridge of mountains 
were spread out 
under me just like 
a colony of ant hills. 
I was somewhat puz- 
zled because I could- 
n’t find the horizon. 
I knew where it 
should be, but I 
haven’t figured out 
yet why it wasn’t 





ometer didn’t work, 





there. The sky in the 





so all I had to look 

at was the altimeter. I had my instructions 
to just handle the control stick this time. I 
was to take the stick after we got up into 
the air and if he wiggled it I was to release 
it. If I behaved nothing would happen, but 
if I didn’t it would be just too bad for me, 
for I would cease being an aviator and turn 
to astronomy (for a short time). 

Meanwhile, the plane was taxiing to the 
other end of the field, preparatory to head- 
ing into the wind for the take off. After 
we turned around, the motor roared. into 
life; the tail went up, and we were rushing 
headlong across the field. Then a gentle 
backward pull of the stick and we were up. 
So far I didn’t get any unusual thrill, for 
I’d been up before. Anyway, I was too 
busy looking around—as far as I could turn 
with the strap holding me in. We were 
climbing rather fast. The altimeter hand 
was mounting as steadily as clockwork, 
while below me more and more of the 
countryside was unrolling before my eyes. 
At about a thousand feet “Peg” looked 
around and wiggled the stick. I took the 
stick and immediately the first of a series 
of surprises started. I had the idea that 
the stick moved very easily (it does on the 
ground). Well! I took the stick expecting 
that I had to act very gently with it. I 
soon perceived my mistake, for the stick 
was playful and I had to wrestle with it 
to hold my own. I partially solved this 
problem by grabbing it with both hands. 
The extra hand more or less steadied it. 

Of course it didn’t take as long as this 
to figure it out. You see about “umpteen” 
things were happening at once. By the 
time I had the stick under control, the 
plane was bucking. I can’t remember which 
wing rose first. They both took turns for 
a while, anyway. In certain places the air 
currents just heaved the ship around, and 
there I was frantically shoving the stick to- 
ward the high wing and back again. Was I 
busy? Tl say so. But that wasn’t all. 
After I got sort of straightened out I hap- 
pened to glance at the altimeter. It regis- 
tered 3,000 feet—and still going strong. I 
had sort of forgotten that the ship might 





climb. That was easy to correct—just push 


distance was a blue, 
gray and yellow striped mixture. It was 
very deceiving and gloriously beautiful. 
The snow on the mountains made th _ ridges 
stand out like an old-fashioned patchwork 
quilt. 

I did notice this much—then swish—and 
the fight was on again. I was thoroughly 
enjoying myself, although I was starting to 
get cold. My nose felt as though it were 
aflame—still it couldn’t have burnt for 
long before the collected moisture had 
smothered it. 

It was late, however, and “Peg” must 
have looked at his watch, for he suddenly 
wiggled the stick and we streaked for the 
“shore.” After I had relinquished the 
stick, I had a better chance to look around. 
I was having a grand time looking for all 
the landmarks I knew (try and find them), 
when suddenly the ground started moving 
peculiarly. I didn’t have time to see why 
it was moving, because it stopped again for 
a second, and then began chasing itself in a 
circle.. By this time I knew we were in a 
spin. I didn’t know whether it was inten- 
tional or not, and I was too polite to ask. 
Just the same when I thought of it, I was 
rather frightened. I think I had a right to 
be because I sure did feel funny. Yes—yes 
—indeedy. The force of the evolution 
crowded me down in the seat ’til I wonder 
that I didn’t bend. I couldn’t have gotten 
up if I tried (and believe me, I didn’t try). 
It felt just as though I were tied to a chair 
and bounced off a cliff. I felt much better 
when he leveled off the ship. He did a few 
neat banks that were ‘‘all to the mustard,” 
and then a sharp dive and we were heading 
for the field. I said, “sharp dive,” and I 
mean sharp, too. The wires were screaming 
like a peanut roaster with high blood pres- 
sure. That was nothing. My stomach al- 
ready was in knots—so the best it could 
do was unravel. It did. Well, about that 
time “Peg” leveled off and we went shooting 
across the turf ’til we plunked down for a 
perfect landing. We taxied up to the hangar, 
shut off the gas, and ambled into the sho} 
to warm up. Inside, I shed a few sweaters, 
unwrinkled my toes, which were crossed for 
warmth, and fixed the offending nose. Then 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


I proceeded to absorb a few rays from the 
“Coal eating baby” at my back. 

After I commenced to thaw out, I found 
to my surprise that I wasn’t paralyzed; in 
fact, | could even think. The first thing I 
thought of was the old negress who refused 
an airplane ride with the following: “No 
suh, ah stays on terra firma—and the more 
firma, the less terra.” I don’t know why I 
thought that, because I wasn’t feeling that 
way. The way I felt then, it would take a 
straightjacket to keep me on the ground. 
[ stayed for a time—then I hollered “See 
you later” and skipped home to eat— 


(again). 


A Lilliputian Hunt 
Scout Charles Fleming, 
Troop No. 2, Madison, Wis. 
AS I rode up in front of a friend’s house, 
he motioned to me and said “Come 
here Charlie, if you want to see something 
interesting.” Of course, I laid my wheel on 
the grass and ran over to the porch where he 
was sitting. There I saw a wolf pack (in 
miniature) attacking an elk (equally re- 
duced). They really were a band of ants 
and a June bug. 

The method of attack was very scientific, 
one ant herding the prey in circles, a second 
“riding” it, with his jaws fastened just back 
of the head, while others gnawed at legs. 
Still others hung on the sidelines, watching 
for openings. After a few seconds, one 
“wolf” fell off, taking with him, however, 
aleg. After several more had been removed, 
the smaller insects stopped their foe and, in- 
credible as it may seem, tipped him over. 
About a minute after this unceremonious 
upset, the warrior who had first clamped 
himself on his opponent’s throat appeared 
carrying the ‘“‘monster’s” head. This was 
put in the waste-pile with the legs. 

After the battle was over, Dick and I 
watched the erstwhile hunters turn butchers, 
as they skillfully hollowed out the beetle, 
starting at the place where the neck had 
been. Soon they were off to their home, 
going single file, and each one bearing a 
burden half as big as itself. In co-operating, 
in capturing their foe, and in quickly dis- 
posing of the useless head and arms, these 
tiny creatures showed great ability. 

Now, whenever I see the empty shell of 
a beetle, I think of the skill of my “minia- 
ture wolves.” 


A Handtooled Leather Album 
By Everett Speaker 

wHy not turn some of .the long winter 

evenings into interesting and profitable 
pastime? Every American boy revels in the 
thought of displaying some unique little 
article of his own handicraft, and what 
would be more sport than mounting the 
photographs of your Scout Camp in a 
beautiful leather album? 

Ideas for striking cover designs are un- 
limited, but the handsome badge of the Boy 
Scouts should not be omitted. A pattern 
of this should be made on paper, then 
transferred off on a piece of linen tracing 
cloth or heavy tracing paper. 

The cover of the album should be a single 
piece of Toolong Calfskin or Steerhide, 7 
inches wide and 24 inches long. Lay the 
leather face or dressed side upwards on a hard 
surface and damp the leather until the sur- 
face darkens uniformly. Do not have it wet 
enough for any water to ooze out while 
the design is being transferred. Fasten the 
design you have constructed on the leather 
with a little paste. Trace the design carefully 
with a sharp pointed lead pencil. 

When this is completed the paper may be 
removed and the impression traced with the 
tracer end of a leather tool until it stands out 
in bold relief. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, that too much pressure is not given to 
the tool. This will cause uneven lines, and 
is apt to cut all the way through the leather. 

The lining of the album may be made from 
tooling calf, lining leather or sheepskin, 
depending on the durability and color scheme 
desired. It should be cut one-eighth-inch 
shorter than the cover to prevent wrinkling 
when folded. A thin coat of paste (common 
tubber cement) is then applied to the flesh 
side of the cover, and the lining placed on it. 
Press carefully together, working toward the 
outer margin, smoothing out any wrinkles in 
the lining. The rough edges may be trimmed 
off with a sharp knife or razor blade. 

Having lined the leather, we are now ready 
to lace it. A light line is scribed % inch from 
the four edges, and small holes are punched 
¥%, inch apart along this line. After the holes 
have been punched around the four sides of 
the cover, the lacing can be started. Either 
the wide or narrow lace may be used. A 


1930 


black lace % inch wide makes an attractive 
edge when finished. 

Since seven or eight yards of lacing will be 
required, the thongs may be cut into lengths 
of six feet. Hold the cover of the album with 
the edge toward you and a thong 
through from the right side of the leather to 
the back. Continue whipping the thong over 
and over in spiral fashion until you have 
reached a corner. Clip off a small portion of 
the corner so that the thong will fit better, 
and bring the thong through the corner hole 
twice. 

To join a thong, the overlapping thong is 
skived underneath and the under thong is 
skived on top, then cemented together with 
glue. On reaching the last hole, skive the 
thong to half its thickness. Do the same with 
the other end, after it has been cut off so that 
it is just long enough to reach the finishing 
end of the thong. Cement the two ends 
together with a little glue, and allow it to dry. 

When the lacing is completed, tamp the 
edges with a heavy wooden mallet or block. 
This tends to even out the edge. 

The binding holes will depend on the holes 
in the album leaves. A leaf of the paper to 
be used may be placed on the cover, and the 
position for the holes marked with a pencil. 
These holes are punched out, and a thong of 
leather may be used as a draw string for hold- 
ing the leaves of the album in place. 


The Corn Dance 
By Eagle Scout Fred Thompson 

HE chief walks in, takes his seat, and gets 

the Tom-Tom ready. He pauses for a few 
moments until all is quiet, then arises and 
repeats the following: 

“Since time began, our fathers and our 
father’s fathers, mindful of the blessings of 
the Great Spirit, devised the Corn Dance 
in which a sacrifice was offered to the Great 
Spirit. For several moons, we have been 
blessed with rain and sunshine and our corn 
has risen from the earth and we have har- 
vested a great crop. To-night we are met 
in open council to offer a sacrifice to the 
Great Spirit. Let us then light our Council 
Fire after the manner of the Red Man with 
fire, the gift of the Great Spirit.” 

Finishing this, the chief sits down and 
gives three rapid beats on the Tom-Tom. 
He pauses and a “messenger from the Great 
Spirit” runs speedily in, a lighted torch in 
his hand. He shoves this in the fire, then 
tuns from the Council Ring. 

The chief then rises and says: “We are 
blessed by the Great Spirit.” He sits down 
and beats three rapid notes on the Tom- 
Tom. Then slow beats. With the slow 
beats, two*warriors come in, their arms 
folded. They take their positions opposite 
each other and on a line with the fire. Then 
the beating on the Tom-Tom stops. 

Suddenly the chief beats three rapid 
notes and then the music to the toe-heel 
dance. The two warriors dance around 
the fire once or twice until the beating stops. 
When the music stops, the warriors stop, 
face the fire and fold their arms. 

The chief then beats three rapid notes on 
the Tom-Tom and then single notes and two 
more warriors come in. One of these follows 
the other carrying a small basket of shelled 
corn. They walk before the chief, salute him 
by raising their right hand upward. The one 
with the corn says: “‘Oh Chief! We bring our 
choicest corn to sacrifice to the Great Spirit 
after the manner of the Red Man.” 

The chief replies: ‘‘It is well.” The chief 
then seats himself and the warrior holding 
the corn turns and faces the fire. 

The other warriors stand still until the 
chief beats three rapid notes on the Tom-Tom 
followed by the toe-heel music. The war- 
riors dance thus around the fire once or 
twice but the one holding the corn remains 
facing the fire. When the chief changes his 
beat to a rapid steady beat, the warriors 
cease their dancing and run to their positions. 

The chief then beats one loud note after 
a short pause when they are in their positions 
and the warriors raise their arms above their 
heads. Then at regular beats they lower 
them slowly and bend forward and stop at a 
loud beat. The warriors remain in this 
position and the chief beats one loud beat 
followed by several softer ones. The brave 
holding the corn then advances to the fire, 
gives a short, high pitched yell, dumps the 
corn on the fire, and then returns to his 
position and faces the fire. 

The soft beats stop and the chief beats 
one loud note and the warriors raise their 
hands and fold them. 

Suddenly the chief beats several fast notes 
and the warriors run out. The chief arises and 
says. slowly: ‘“‘Our council is ended!” The 





chief then leaves the ring. 
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OU can have about what you want for 
Christmas — if you don’t want too many or 
too expensive things. It’s a good plan to decide 





















long time. 





act quickly. 





Model’ 4—Single Shot .22 caliber Rifle. Walnut stock 
and fore-end, automatic shell ejector. Length, $ 95 
taken down, 22% ins. Weight 4% Ibs. Price 0. 


You couldnt choose anything better for this one 
best present than one of the Remington rifles 
pictured here. They’re not expensive and any 
one of them will give you more real fun than al- 
most anything else you can think of. It’s worth- 
while fun too. Every boy should learn to shoot. 
It trains the eye and teaches you to think and 


These little .22 caliber Remingtons are extremely 
accurate.They are well made, have graceful lines, 
and each is provided with a safety that posi- 
tively locks it. They’re wonders fér target 
shooting or small game. 


See these rifles at your dealer’s. We'll 
gladly send you a circular about the 
one you want. You can show this 
to your dealer, and if he should 
happen to be out of them, he 
can get one for you quickly. 


Become a Junior Member of the 
National Rifle Association, Bar 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


Model 6—Single Shot .22 caliber Rifle. Walnut 
stock and fore-end, Frame made from one solid 
piece of steel. Length, taken down, 20% $5.50 
ins. Weight 3% Ibs. Price ‘ 


upon one special present and ask for it as first 
choice. Naturally, you want this first choice to be 
something that you will enjoy every day for a 



















Model 12—Slide Action Repeating Rifle, .22 cali- 
ber. Walnut stock and fore-end. Fitted with rubber 


butt plate. Length. taken down, 2534 ins. 
Weight 434 Ibs. Price, Standard Grade $ | 9.85 








Ask your dealer to show you The Remington Standard 
American Dollar Pocket Knife 








REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 





Originators of Ki 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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The Official 
Boy Scout Seat 


No Article is 
Official without it 


\ 
\ 


CTR 


SIGMUND EISNER COMPANY 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY, 
Are National Official Outfitters to the 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


And Sole Licensed Manufacturers of 
OFFICIAL BOY SCOUT UNIFORMS 


Look for the Official Boy Scout Seal and Eisner Label on 
all Official Uniforms or parts of the Official Uniforms 





THe OFFICIAL Boy Scout OUTFITTERIN YOUR CITY 





SiGMmunodb EmisnER COMPANY 


Oe KSGIVING means more toa real 
Scout than just a day for eating turkey. For one thing 
Thanksgiving comes in November and it is during this 
month that a complete change comes over nature's out- 


of-doors. 


Visions of the passing summer's camp fires, of green 
rolling hills and tall forests and cool swift 
streams, may haunt him, bat the regular Scout 
welcomes the change because it means he 
will learn many new things and progress so 
much further in outdoor activity. The equip- 
ment on these pages are suggestions to help 

him along the way. 


Boy Scout 
Lumberjack Shirt 
(Illustrated to the Left) 


Every Scout who likes to hike, 
enjoy the great out-of-doors and 
be properly equipped should have 
the attractive and comfortable 
Official Boy Scout Lumberjack 
shirt. It is sturdily constructed of 
strong, durable material, and is 
very appropriate for all kinds of 
activities,—whether it be in mild 
or cooler weather. 
The material is iron hearted 22- 
24 ounce, all wool, with a double 
knitted snug fitting elastic bot- 
tom, in colors similar to the jacket itself. The big comfort- 
able collar is worn open at the neck *V"’ style, or turned up 
against a wind. Adjustable neh grees the arms. Each shirt 
has two pockets with button down flaps. In two distinct 
designs. 


No. 596—Grey, Blue and Green 
No. 597—Grey, Blue and Maroon 
All Sizes Price, $4.75 





The Official “Boy Scout Hat 


The Hat is the most characteristic part of the Uniform of 
the Boy Scout. No uniform is complete without it. 
It is all quality. Well made from selected fur felt and shaped 
to or its fine appearance 
year after year. 
Low crown, wide brim, 
ventilated; silk band em- 
broidered with the Official 
"Boy Scout Insignia, detach- 
able wind cord. Sizes 634 to 
734, inclusive. 
The Official Boy Scout 
Hat is undeniably smart and 
good looking. Sure to win 
instant approval. There is no felt hat on the market of equal 
value. Look for the official Insignia on the hat band. 


No. 503 Price, $2.75 


Model of No. 527 and No. 528 Stockings 


Woolen Stockin gs 


Very attractive and durable. Heavy weight all wool stock- 
ings, made to give the utmost comfort and service. Reinforced 
heels and toes. Made from pure wool olive drab yarns. 
Turned down below knee. 

Price, $1.25 


No. 527 


Cotton Stockings 


Practical and durable. Exceptionally good quality heavy 
cotton stockings; virtually holeproof. Flat knit feet, rein- 
forced heels and toes. Medium heavy weight. 


Price, 50c 





SOLD THRU 
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Woolen Shirt 


Made of the same pattern as 
the Regulation Weight Boy 
Scout Shirt, but the material is 
of 9% oz. O.D. Shirting Flan- 
nel. This makes a very prac- 
tical and useful uniform gar- 
ment at this time of the year. 
All sizes. 


No. 649 
Price, $3.65 





Model of No. 649 and 
No. 647 Shirts 


Regulation Weight Shirt 


Made of standard khaki material. Has loose fitting rolling 
collar with neckband. Two outside Stanley square patch 
breast pockets, with flap to button down. Has lettering “‘Boy 
Scouts of America’ over right breast pocket. All sizes. 


No. 647 Price, $2.25 





Model of No. 651 and 651A Breeches 


Woolen Breeches 


A warm and serviceable uniform garment for this time of the 
year. Well designed and carefully cut to present trim, snappy 
appearance. Worn preferably with No. 647 Woolen Shirt. 
Made of 9% oz: O.D. khaki cloth. All sizes. 


No. 651A Price, $5.50 


Regulation Weight “Breeches 


Made of standard khaki material. Equipped with belt 
loops, two front, two hip and one watch pocket. Legs laced 
below knee. Modeled full. Companion garment to No. 647 
shirt. All sizes. : 


No. 651 Price, $2.25 
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“READY-MADE” UNIFORMS FOR 
LEADERS 


The Official Boy Scout Uniform for Leaders—just 
as trim—just as smart—just as well tailored—is 
now available. ‘‘Ready-Made’’ in 16 oz. Whip- 
cord and 14 oz. Serge. 

Now it is possible for all Leaders to step into 
| an Official Boy Scout Outfitter or the Trading Post 
| of the Boy Scouts of America in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco and secure a smartly 
tailored Official Uniform at a most reasonable cost 
without any delay. 


The prices are as follows: 


Whipcord, 16-oz. Serge, 14-oz. 
Ee BOR Cis 5306564 $17.50 
TOUSETS 2.045 10.50 Trousers...... 10.00 


| 
| 
| 
| Breeches...... 12.00 Breeches...... 11.00 

















Each garment may be purchased separately. | 











y No. 516 


WOOLEN UNIFORMS 
Many Troops in some localities usually wear a woolen Uniform all 
year round; others have a woolen Uniform for the cooler weather. In 
either case, it is a most serviceable and practical outfit, excellent in 
appearance and second to none in utility. 





Official Woolen Shorts 


Made of fine grade 20 oz. 
Melton cloth, guaranteed all 
wool. Have two front, two 
hip and one watch pocket. 
Worn with woolen Shirt No. 
649, woolen stockings No. 
§27, together with belt and 
neckerchief make a most 
serviceable and hygienic 
Scout outfit. All sizes same 
as for breeches. 


Price, $2.75 





No. 512 
Neckerchiefs 


The neckerchief is the most characteristic and distinctive 
part of the uniform of a Scout. The color of the neckerchief 
indicates the Troop, District or Council. Worn with necker- 
chief slide of contrasting color. Made of a splendid quality 
sOisette, size 28 x 32 inches of excellent appearance, strong 
and durable. Available in 16 plain colors and 13 color com- 
binations. 


Plain Color 
Combination 


Price, 50c 
Price, 60c 


Neckerchief Slides 
Neckerchief slides to be worn with neckerchiefs and to 
coincide with color combination. 
Price, each, 15c 
In ordering neckerchiefs and slides please give colors. 


Official “Boy Scout “Belt 





Khaki belt; 134 inches wide, with gun-metal Scout buckle, 
with two belt hooks for carrying knife and rope. 


No. 529 Price, 50c 


Official “Boy Scout Sweater 


An all-worsted crew-neck 
Sweater. Made of medium- 
weight woolen worsted. 
Slip-over style. Official 
Boy Scout embroidered 
silk emblem sewed on. 
Just the thing to wear on 
those long hikes and very 
essential for over-night 
camp or any other outdoor 
activity. Sizes 28 to 46. 





Price, $3.95 












This Scout is wear- 
ing ‘the regulation 
Boy Scout Coat. No- 
tice that the Necker- 
chief is worn on the 
inside. 


CHANGE IN REGULATIONS 


The Coat may be worn only as an outer garment when necessary for 
warmth or when in the public rooms of hotels when required to do so 
by the management or when attending ceremonies or social functions 
at which the wearing of the coat is required by terms of the invitation. 
It is worn over the khaki shirt and neckerchief. 


Regulation Weight Coat 


Made of standard Khaki material. Has notched lapel, roll 
collar, Stanley breast pockets and lower bellows pockets. 
Embroidered ‘Boy Scouts of America’’ over right breast 


pocket. Official buttons. 
Price, $2.85 


No. 645 
Woolen Coat 


Cut, made and finished with exceeding care from wool Mel- 
ton cloth. Other specifications same as No. 645 Coat. 

To insure proper size in ordering by mail, send for special 
measurement blank before you send in your order. 


No. 645A Price, $7.50 














— 
Uniform Soap Dye 


A soap which is recommended for use in washing 
Official Boy Scout Uniform garments. It cleans the 
material and preserves the 
natural quality and appear- 
ance of the cloth. Full 
directions for its use con- 
tained in cach package. 


| 
| 








Price, per box, 15c 
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NEW YORK CITY 


2 PARK AVENUE 





SUPPLY DEPARTMENT 


Bow SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


Send your order fo the nearest address 
IW. WASHINGTON ST. 


583 MARKET ST. 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE 
20 EAST S5RDO.ST. 
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Official Note “Paper 
Jest the thing a 
Scouts will want | “OFFICIAL Worle , 
to take to camp ‘ "i a ON ge I 
for writing home a 2 , ‘ 
to parents and ‘ 
friends. 24 white ~~ 
envelopes and 24 - c 
white sheets with 
an attractively p 
oe i “Wear-Ever” «Aluminum (anteen 
P 
of each sheet. Comes in a box. Made of heavy seamless aluminum, enclosed in tight-fitting — 
khaki felt cover which, when wet, keeps contents cool. 
No. 3210 Fitted with removable adjustable shoulder strap. Caateen is 
concaved to fit wearer’s hip. Capacity slightly over one quart. 
No. 1466 Price, $2.00 
Made of heav ° 
icon sale, hab “‘Wear-Ever’’ (ook Kit 
not in use can be Made of heavy 
folded flat. gauge seamless 
aluminum. Outfit 
: ] consists of fry pan 
No. 1330 Size 10x14 ins. Bach, GSc | Sich poser teid- C 
: . ing handle i ; 
No. 1331 Size 10x12 ins. Each, $1.15 ik elk a and 
be inserted for moe 
holding over fire; ou 
cooking pot with 
p cover, drinking Ne 
You will always see cup and stew pan, 
~ rey ome — ~— also service plate 
of the boy clothed in or soup bowl. 
the Official Boy Scout Fork ns spoon 
Uniform. COLLINS included. Parts 
ae nest and lock to- 
tans gether; do. not at “ 
° rattle. Khaki carrying case with adjustable strap. 
Scouts! Scouts! cA . 
: It is very easy to order your Uniform or any part of Handy at every turn in camp and on hike. Made of one 
it, as well as your other Scout things by mail. We have iece solid steel, hand-forged, coated with rust-resisting 
a very simple order blank for your use. The instruc- Finish, has head for drawing nails. Complete with leather ° A 
tions on it are so clear that your younger brother sheath. Official ‘Boy Scout Haversack g 
could fill it out correctly. Why not try ordering your ” 7 : Lari 
things by mail? It saves time and costs no more. Send No. 1510 Plumb” Brand Price, $1.80 ' - the 
2 mar 
for some order blanks. No. 1507 “Collins” Brand Price, $1.80 ‘a 
C 
We “Pay the Shipping 
Charge! 
Th S = ff Adopted after many months of experimenting and consulta- 
€ oupply partment now Olfers tions with hunters, trappers and leading camping authorities. 
p you a most complete service. We pay It is a decided improvement over any haversack on the market 
Official ‘Boy Scout ‘Bugles the postage and freight on all orders. today and is the most practical article of a Scout’s Equipment. 
An instrument that is smarter and trimmer than the aver- The savings are yours. Price, $2.50 
age bugle. It is perfect in tone and register and only the finest That makes it very easy to order by 
of materials are used in its manufacture. Its tone is brilliant, mail. You simply state the number, the 
powerful and mellow. Each one is tested before shipment to . 4 oh 
insure every detail of workmanship and tone. Key of G, tun- quantity wanted, the name of the 
ing slide to F. Silver-plated mouthpiece; select brass. article and, when necessary, state size 
iataiiise . and color. Figure up the total cost of the 
* Cc Mak = , : ’ 
No. 1277 ir Meenas Price, $5.00 articles you order and that is all. Don't Bo 
No. 1538  ‘“‘Rexcraft’’ Make Price, $5.00 add anything for shipping charge. We real 
pay it. Waterproof Match “Box ton 
° ° - Your order will be delivered to the Waterproof, yet easily opened. Made of seamless brass about 2 
Post Office or railroad company within the size of a two-inch shell, holds enough matches to last Nc 
"Scouts—use Boy Scout Christmas Cards to re- twenty-four hours after we receive it. several days. May save your life as it has many others. Nc 
. . . ‘ 1 
member your friends this Christmas.” = No. 1437 Price, 55c 
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Notice—Chicago Scouts 


The Chicago Trading Post and the Supply 
Department connected with it, formerly lo- 
cated at 37 South Wabash Avenue, will move 
on November 10th to— 


9 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 


Keep this in mind in sending in your orders 
or visiting the Trading Post. 
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Official Firemaking Set 


Consists of bow with leather thong, a drill and drill socket 
and notched fire board made of Yucca wood. This wood is 
especially recommended by experts for quick results. Package 
jr po furnished. 


No. 1532 Price, $1.00 





Official “Boy Scout Lariat 


A great favorite with the Jamboree Scouts in England. The 
Lariat is 20 ft. in length and made of Sampson Spot Cord,— 
the cord which is absolutely the strongest and best on the 
market today. This rope is recognized by its red spots. 


No. 1070 Price, $1.25 





Gvilian Belt “Buckle and Belt 


(Sterling Silver) 
Buckle has sterling silver front. Detachable style. Belt of 
excellent quality genuine black leather 114 in. wide. It is a 
teal Scout belt and is provided for those who desire to wear 
something pertaining to Scouting with their civilian clothes. 
Every Scout and Scout Leader may wear it. 


No. 515 Price, $2.50 


No. 514 Nickel Silver Price, $1.25 








Official Boy Scout Compass 
. eavily magnetized, 
: a delicately balanced and 
5 Wat, extremely sensitive. Cen- 
ters are jeweled and a 
stop lifts the needle off 
7! center point when lid of 
J, i case is closed. Dial is of 
= — aluminum. Needle is of 
Bar pattern, mounted in thin model olive drab metal hunter 

case strongly hinged. 


No. 1076 






Price, $2.50 





Official Field Glasses 


Pleasure and profit are derived from good field glasses. Useful 
in signaling, in study of birds and stars. This glass has achro- 
matic lenses, giving a clear and well lighted field of view. Tan 
leather mounting and dull finish. Tan case with shoulder 
straps. 


No. 1212 Price, $7.50 


~—= 





Official “Boy Scout Knives 


Regulation model, large sized stag handle, heavy cutting 
blade, screw-driver, bottle and can opener, punch blade, 
shackle for hanging on belt. Built to stand rough usage. 


No. 1502 “Ulster” Brand Price, $1.50 
No. 1496 Price, $1.50 


“Remington” Make 














Prizes! Prizes! 


ICTURED above are four Scouts of the Cyclone 
Patrol. They are known to the Troop as ‘’Fat,”’ 
“*Shorty,”” Harold (with the curly hair) and 
Chester. Follow their adventures each month on these 
pages and they will give you an opportunity to win a 
rize. 

Five dollars’ worth of Official Boy Scout equipment 
will be awarded each month to the boy who suggests 
the best title for their adventure, and one dollar's 
worth of equipment to each of the ten next best. In 
case of a tie each contestant will be awarded prize 

. tied for. 

Each monthly contest will close on the last day of 
the month of issue of this magazine. 

Mail your suggestions to Patrol Leader Jeffrey 
Jones, Cyclone Patrol, National Council Office, 2 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 































For All Outdoor Boys! 


The equipment listed on these pages is for all boys. 
Only the Official Boy Scout Uniform and its various 
parts are restricted to Boy Scouts. Official Uniform parts 
are listed on the first two pages. Any boy may buy any of 
the items listed on these two pages. 





Books for All Boys! 
Handbook for “Boys | — 


The Official Boy Scout Manual. 
Things to do and things to make; our 
country’s history and the history of 
Scouting; 638 pages; pictures or dia- 
grams on almost every page. Informa- 
tion about Birds, Animals, Trees and 
Stars; Indian Sign Language; First 
Aid, Signaling, Tracking, Weather 
Data, Songs. The cover is of imitation 
leather, embossed in colors. 
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Handbook for ‘Patrol 
Leaders 


A book of information and inspira- 
tion which ought to be alongside the 
**Handbook for Boys.”” 

It not only.deals with all phases of 
a Patrol Leader's problems, it also 
instructs the individual in Hiking, 
Camping, Test Passing, Handicraft 
and many other things. 

Profusely illustrated. Four hundred 


pages. 
No. 3638 60c per copy 


The Sea Scout Manual 


Describes a program for courageous, 
brave, manly young men who wish to 
learn of the phases of the water and 
seas by doing things on the water and 
seas. Contains the story of man’s 
conquest on the seas. Conquest by 
courage, endurance and fate. It is the 
story of brave men, pioneers, the 
most courageous of cheir race. An 
authoritative book on seamanship. 


No. 3229 60c per copy 
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Brilliant passes 
and interfer- 
ence, are great 
—but it is the 
energy behind 
the kick that 
puts the ball over the 


goal. Shredded Wheat 


puts power behind the 
kick on the gridiron orin 


- SHREDDED 
WHEAT 





Energy behind 
the Kick, 


business. It isthe energy- 
food supreme, supplying 
the elements that build 
muscle and bone—all the 
needed vitamins and all 
the mineral salts. There 
is a tempting, delicious 
flavor in its crisp, oven. 
baked shreds. Eat it 
with milk or fruits. 
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Get Away Tracks 
(Concluded from page 23) 
the ground in its impatience to be away. Slippy struck off toward it. The rogq 


“Pony was tied here some time, wasn’t 
he,” said Slippy, matter-of-factly. 

“Huh, how you figure that?” 
Ebenezer. 

“Look at that hole he pawed out. Nothin’ 
complicated "bout that.” 

“Yeh, you’re right! You mean, you ‘low 
then this feller was hid out here quite a 
spell?” 

“Horse was here, anyway,” said Slippy. 
He squatted on his haunches and gazed 
speculatively at the trampled earth. The 
constable couldn’t see anything but hoof 
tracks. He rubbed his pudgy hands together 
restlessly as he bent over to look closer. He 
blinked his froggy eyes. 

“‘Lookie here,” he said in the voice of a 
discoverer. ‘“‘His heel dug in when he 
stepped for the stirrup.” Ebenezer pointed 
at the left bank of the gully. ‘‘ Pony tracks 
goes up outta here and straight ’cross country 
for Jake Finley’s. Musta been usin’ the 
spurs the way he was travelin’!” 

Slippy seemed to deliberate on this for a 
second, then got listlessly to his feet to see 
for himself. True enough, there was the 
print of a heel deeper than the others where 
the bandit had apparently mounted. He 
must have taken the saddle on the fly; 
for the pony had given a mighty jump which 
had carried it half way up the side of the 
ravine. The deputy frowned. Without 
commenting, he proceeded to follow the 
tracks up the bank. Ebenezer chugged 
along behind him, still mopping his flushed 
face with his handkerchief. 

At the valley floor, other tracks paralleled 
those of the bandit’s horse. Slippy guessed 
without asking that they had been made by 
the horses of the possemen. 

“Horse was kinda steppin’ out,” mut- 
tered Slippy after he had followed the trail 
for a couple of rods. 

“He was that,” puffed Ebenezer. He 
shot a melancholy glance at the deputy’s 
sagging shoulders, blinked his bulging eyes. 
The kid deputy, he reckoned, was going to 
begin finding out just what kind of a Chinese 
puzzle he was up against pretty quick. 
Slippy, however, strode dauntlessly on. His 
egg shaped head hung forward like a fishing 
heron’s as his little eyes studied the tracks. 
Tiny puffs of fine dust churned up from 
beneath his feet with every step. 

He had gone some distance, a city block 
or more, from the chokecherries before he 
stopped abruptly and waited for Ebenezer to 
come up with him. He had his hands in his 
pockets and was staring down at the trail. 
The hoof prints were closer together now. 
In front of him were the imprints of two fore- 
feet, side by side. 

“‘Any the posse notice how that nag was 


asked 


| stoppin’ here?” he asked. 


“Veh, we seen it,” said Ebenezer. 
‘Figured he musta pulled up to look back. 
Stopped again, up here a little piece. Then 
went on the rest of the way at an easy trot.” 

Slippy squinted on across the valley to 
where the cheerless square of Finley’s house 
was thrust up out of the sage. Back of it was 
a yellow plot which the deputy guessed was a 
hayfield partially irrigated by Camass creek. 
The whirling blades of a windmill shone 
silver in the sun above the ramshackle barn. 
“Huh!” he said, and then, “‘I just wonder?” 

“‘Wonder what?” Ebenezer scowled. He 
had a feeling that he was being left out on 
something. 

Slippy didn’t answer. He rubbed his chin 
some more. “Say, did you notice where 
Finley’s pony went, soon as it got back 
home?” 


THE constable considered a while. ‘‘ Well, 
let me see. First thing it did was trot 
back and forth ’long the corral fence. Then, 


if I mind correctly, it went over to the tank > 


by the windmill and got a drink. That’s 
where the boys mostly figured the stick-up 
feller musta got off. Ground’s hard there an’ 
wouldn’t show any tracks.” Ebenezer’s 
voice became tinged the least bit with irony. 
““Mebbe though you might be able to make 
out a track or two?” 

The deputy ignored his tone. ‘Don’t 
reckon it’d be no use,” he drawled gravely. 
“How ’bout it, they’s a road runs over to 
Finley’s a little south of here, ain’t they?” 

Ebenezer sighe1 wearily. He couldn’t 
get the point of all this questioning. “Yeh, 
it’s just over there a little piece.” 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


consisted of two dusty ruts similar in 4)| 
respects to the road to Agate, except that 
they were not so deep and ran east and west 
instead of north and south. Slippy turned 
east and followed it until it dipped down inty 
the gravelly fottom of the ravine running 
down past the old branding corral. A car 
with diamond tread tires had been over jt 
recently. 

“Finley uses this road most the time,” 
volunteered Ebenezer. ‘‘Them’s his ca; 
tracks.” 

The deputy seemed to be more intercstej 
in the dusty ruts than Finley’s car. “Voy 
sure they hadn’t been no other car over to 
Finley’s after Jake left last night?” 

““Well—” The constable paused in inde. 
cision. He licked his full lips. ‘Well, | 
couldn’t rightly say as to that. Filler ccme 
drivin’ out to see if we was findin’ anything 
right soon after we got to the ranch. Didn't 
think to look in the side road first. One 
thing sure, though, cidn’t nobody male a 
getaway in a car! I’ve checked up on that 
and there ain’t but the two roads he could 
of took. Filler’s car was the only tracks on 
the Agate road between the time of the 
hold-up and us gettin’ there. Noticed ’em 
ridin’ out. The other road ain’t been used 
since the dust storm the other day.” 

“‘Huh,” said Slippy, ‘“‘ beginnin’ to look like 
one of these air tight propositions t’ at hangs 
folks.” F 

“You got a clue or somethin’?” gaspe 
Ebenezer. 

“Got a whole fist full of ’em,” said Slippy 
composedly. j 

He didn’t go into details and the constable 
realizing that he wasn’t likely to divulge them 
was somewhat chagrined and held his peace. 

The deputy turned down the dry, pebbly 
bed of the gully. Ebenezer wheezed along 
behind him, eyeing his shoulder blades a bit 
reproachfully. Presently, Slippy turned and 
looked back. 

“Don’t notice us leavin’ no tracks, do 
you?” he asked. 

Ebenezer gazed ponderously to his rear. 
“No; but they wouldn’t nobody be comin’ up 
here nohow?” he said doubtfully. 

“‘Don’t kid yourself,” said Slippy. 

“*Hu-m-m-m-m?” 

They plodded on in silence. Back at the 
chokecherries, the deputy climbed up out of 
the ravine and searched around until he 
found the tracks left by the bandit as he had 
returned to his pony with the loot. Ebenezer 
was frankly puzzled now and a little sulky. 
He couldn’t see anything of particular interest 
about these cold tracks. Just a waste of 
time! His idea was to pick them up where 
they had left off and trail the bandit to his 
lair. Still, he had an intuition that the 
deputy knew what he was about. It really 
worried Ebenezer. 

Slippy bent over to study each one of the 
tracks, moved slowly on to the next one. 
They led along the edge of the old corral, 
what was left of it. Coming to meet them 
were the tracks made by the bandit while 
carrying the posts over to -lock the road. 
Slippy moved even more deliberately now. 
Suddenly he dropped down on his knees. 

Ebenezer peered over his shoulder. All he 
could see was where the point of a toe blurred 
into the heel track of another footprint. He 
couldn’t understand the deputy’s sudden 
interest. Slippy stared at the crossed tracks 
for a full half minute. He bent over them 
and blew softly on the fine dusty earth. 
The tracks were plain enough, it seemed to 
Ebenezer. They had apparently been made 
by cowboy boots. Not that that helped 
any. From up the road, back toward Miles 
City, he heard the sound of an approaching 
car. He turned to squint at it. Recognized 
it as the Agate stage. 

Slippy, meanwhile, had got to his feet. He 
was grinning. Ebenezer scowled. 

“‘What’s so funny?” he demanded. 

“Take a look at them tracks,” suggested 
Slippy. ‘‘They sorta round out the evidence.” 

The constable bent over with a labored 
grunt. His big eyes bulged. The tracks, 
however, remained no more than tracks as 
far as he was concerned. “I don’t see 
nothin’,” he muttered. 

Slippy grinned some more. ‘Look real 
close an’ see if the heel print made while the 
hold-up was. carryin’ posts ain’t on top the 
toe print made while he was escapin’ with 
the loot.” 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


“What’s that?” gasped Ebenezer, in- 
credulously. ‘‘That heel print is on top the 
toe!) You-—you—mean?”’ 

“Jest that,” said Slippy. ‘“‘I figure to ask 
Collier about ’em. Mebbe he can do a little 
explainin’.” 

“Holy catfish!” grunted Ebenezer. He 
came suddenly to his feet. ‘An’ Collier’s 
comin’ now. That’s the Agate stage right 
up the road!” y 

Slippy pursed his lips thoughtfully as he 
gazed at the approaching stage. It was a 
long rakish touring car of an old model with 
a wide back seat and a square hood. A small 
sign across the windshield bore the legend: 
“Agate—Miles City Stage.” Once, the 
stage had been black and shiny. Now the 
paint was peeled from the wide body, one 
fender was dented, and it had a dusty woe- 
begone appearance that comes to cars in their 
declining years. 

Filler had no passengers. Slippy could 
make out his spare figure behind the high 
steering wheel. He noticed a couple of suit- 
cases in the baggage rack on the left running- 
board. His flinty eyes narrowed. They 
must be Filler’s, he reasoned. 

Ebenezer was still staring stupidly at the 
crossed tracks. ‘‘Heel on toe! Hu-m-m-m-m! 
Heel on—” he muttered. ‘Don’t quite get it 
all yet. Shows the posts was piled in the 
road after he carried the mail over to the 
gully. But how——” 

“Act like nothin’s happened!” broke in 
Slippy. ‘‘We got to get a confession. I’ll do 
the talkin’.” 

“Huh! Yeh, all right,” grunted Ebenezer. 
His stock in the deputy had taken a sudden 
rise. Ebenezer was beginning to realize why 
Slippy had been made an officer despite his 
lack of years. ‘‘What you goin’ to do— 
stop ’im?” 

“Don’t think we’ll have to,” said Slippy. 
“Looks like he was so sure of himself, he’s 
goin’ to stop an’ josh us a while. Slowin’ 
down, ain’t he?” 

“Uh huh, he is. This sure gets me. Filler 
Collier! Never thought nothin’ like that o’ 
him!” 

The deputy’s sinewy fingers slipped 
casually under his coat. He tried the heavy 
black butt of the gun in front of his armpit 
tomake sure that it didn’t bind in the holster. 
Wearily he dragged his stringy frame over 
to the side of the rutty road. Filler was 
throwing on the brakes and the stage came 
to a sliding, swaying stop in front of him. 
Ebenezer chugged up and rested a foot on the 
running-board. 

The driver killed his engine and twisted 
in the seat to face them. The greenish 
eyes back of the thick spectacles rested on 
their faces appraisingly. ‘‘How’s sheriffin’? 
Caught your man yet?” he asked. His dull 
rasping voice was expressionless as the 
grinding of cogs. 

“Naw—not yet,” Slippy 
“Phew! Sure hot, ain’t it?” 
the collar of his shirt. 

“Hu-m-m-m-m,” panted Ebenezer. He 
gave one of the suitcases a tentative tap with 
his toe. ‘“‘Little early for the one o’clock, 
ain’t you?” 

The driver’s bony frame might have 
stiffened the least bit. He shot a suspicious 
glance at the constable. Slippy’s drab slab 
of a face reassured him. ‘Yeh, I thought 
I'd go on over to Billings’ and take a look at a 
car they want to sell,” he rasped. He craned 
his head to look out at the maze of tracks the 
deputy had been studying. ‘“‘Found any- 
thing interestin’ yet?” 

“Uh huh, kinda,” said Slippy. “Found 
out why the trail ends over to Finley’s?” 

“What’s that?’”’ Filler’s voice uncon- 
sciously rose. 

“Yeh,” said Slippy. ‘That wasn’t 
nothin’ but a blind trail. Hold-up made his 
getaway inacar. Parked it over there in the 
gully on the side road some time early last 
night, and walked on down the ruts to 
Finley’s. Musta put a bridle on Finley’s 
pony and rode it over to them chokecherries. 
Tied it there an’ walked back up the gully 
long the gravel to his car. Then he drove on 
over to the ranch an’ blotted out all his 
tracks in the ruts. Simple wasn’t it?” 

The deputy’s face was still a drowsy, im- 
passive blank. He drawled out his sentences 
inalazy monotone. Ebenezer was staring at 
him wide-eyed. He hadn’t figured things 
out quite that far as yet. The driver’s thin 
lips had paled slightly beneath their stubble of 
beard. His greenish eyes had narrowed. With 
an effort he made his voice sound natural. 


confe:sed. 
He loosened 


‘An’ then what?” he rasped. 

“Why then,” said Slippy, as though any- 
one should have guessed, “‘after the hold-up, 
he went over an’ turned the pony loose. 
Probably banged it over the rump with the 
bridle, the way it started leavin’. Bein’ a 
horse, it naturally headed for home. Course 
though, soon as it got a good start, it had to 
stop and look back. Did that a couple of 
times. Decided it was safe, then took its 
time goin’ the rest of the way. Leastwise, 
that’s what I figured, lookin’ at the tracks.” 

Out of sight, behind the side of the seat, 
the stage driver’s hands clenched until the 
tendons stood out white on his knuckles. The 
deputy’s placid face still deceived him. “His 
eyes lighted with well feigned astonishment. 

““You don’t say?” he gasped. He made a 
desperate bluff. ‘Pretty slick, wasn’t 
it? An’ then I ’spose after he drove back 
from Finley’s he parked the car in the gully 
again? Waited for me, there. He coulda 
walked down the gully again, leavin’ no track, 
pulled the hold-up, then made his get away 
*fore I come to. No wonder I didn’tsee’im?” 

“‘Hu-m-m-m-m,” panted Ebenezer. 

Collier whirled to glance at him sharply. 
What he saw mirrored on the constable’s 
plump face could not have been reassuring; 
it must have given him more than a suspicion 
that he was being played with. He turned 
back to the deputy. 

‘“‘Ain’t that what happened?” he asked 
breathlessly. 

“No, Filler, I don’t hardly think so,” 
slowly drawled the deputy. His lean fingers 
had come up to the front of his coat, were 
tensed to clutch the heavy butt of his gun. 

The stage-driver stared fearfully at his 
blank of a face. The blood receded from his 
features, leaving them a sallow, unhealthy 
color. The pupils of his greenish eyes con- 
tracted to pin-points. He seemed to be 
holding his breath. 

“You don’t?” he hissed. 

Even Ebenezer poised tense. Heat waves 
danced up about them. A vast, breathless 
silence seemed to have settled about them, 
isolating them. The show-down had come! 
Filler realized that now. Perhaps the shim- 
mering heat waves struck him suddenly as a 
fantasy of striped prison garb. He shuddered. 
Then a look of fiendish cunning flashed across 
his face. A grimace of hate and fear. 

Slippy’s hand went for his gun an infinitesi- 
mal instant too late. Filler’s greasy claw of 
a hand whipped out and up. Grabbed him by 
the wrist and jerked him forward. In the 
same breath, the driver’s other hand snatched 
up his own automatic from the seat beside 
him. Ebenezer stumbled forward, clutching 
for it. Filler fumbled with the safety. 
Brought the heavy butt down squarely on 
Ebenezer’s wide forehead. 

The constable wilted to the ground, blood 
trickling from a gash over his eyebrow. 

““You—you—one I got!” hissed Collier in 
triumphant fury. 

He turned the gun on Slippy. The safety- 
catch was off now. The deputy knocked it 
down with his free hand, had shaken off Filler’s 
claw. His own gun flashed out and the muzzle 
pressed in against the driver’s bony ribs. 

“Drop it!” came Slippy’s dry monotone. 

For the space of a breath, Filler glared at 
him. Seemed on the verge of risking every- 
thing on shooting it out. The deputy’s steely 
eyes drilled into his. They were too steady. 
His hand on the gun was too steady. Steady as 
death! The driver gave a rattling, wheezing 
gasp. His thinshoulders slumped. A cringing 
expression came to his narrow features. He 
dropped the automatic to the ground. 

Ebenezer was staggering dazedly to his 
feet. Slippy pulled a pair of handcuffs from 
his coat pocket and slapped them on his 
prisoner’s bony wrists. 

“No,” he said soberly, “I don’t figure the 
hold-up ditched his car in the gully for a 
get away! No! He merely got out of the 
Agate stage, walked over an’ turned the 
pony loose. Then came back and piled posts 
in the road and made a bunch of tracks back 
of that sage there. He got in the car then, 
changed his shoes, and threw the posts out 
of the road again. 

“I’m kinda curious, too, bout that bump 
on your head, Collier?” The driver shrank 
back from him as he reached out and yanked 
off the bandage. ‘Huh, just as I thought. 
Don’t hurt so much now! An’ the money— 
I ’spose it’s in one of the grips?” 

“Yeh,” the prisoner sullenly admitted. 


Then added with biting ferocity: “Why ask 
me, curse you!” 

















You can get a complete Scout 
uniform for Octagon Pre- 
mium Coupons. 
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NOTE: When ordering any part 
of the Scout uniform, be sure to 
give your troop number, 
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“| earned 
this uniform 


the easy Octagon way” 


Why don’t you try it? Write for FREE certificate 
worth 10 Octagon Coupons to start you off. 


EXT spring some of the bunch will 

have complete uniforms and all the 
other pieces of Scout equipment. Others 
won’t have. Which group are you going 
to be in? Don’t say you haven’t money 
to get all the things you want. You don’t 
need cash if you’ll work with us gathering 
Octagon coupons. 


Send today 
Octagon coupons come with Octagon 
Soap Products. Read the list of Scout 
equipment and the number of coupons 
it takes to get each article. Then write 
us at once for FREE certificate that’s 
worth 10 Octagon coupons. It will start, 
you on the road to ownership of many 
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My address is: Street......................... 


fine pieces of Scout equipment. Fill in, 
clip and mail the form at bottom. 
Perhaps your mother has Octagon Soap 
Products now in her kitchen. She’ll be 
glad to buy them if she knows it will be 
helping you. Ask your grocer about 
Octagon. See what families buy Octagon 
Soap Products regularly. Start a “route.” 
If your troop needs a special piece of 
equipment, like a shelter tent or troop 
flag, tell them about the Octagon plan. 





Fill In and Mail for FREE Certificate 
BILL DARE, Mgr. Boys’ Division, Octagon Premium Dept., 17 Sussex St., Jersey City, N. J. 
Send me the free certificate and full information about premium offers. 





My scoutmaster’s name is 


During November and De- 
Sp ecial? cember we will give as an 
extra prize a heavy rubber exercise ball, 
13 inches in diameter, to the leader of 
every troop that sends us one thousand or 
more coupons in one order for Scout equip- 
ment. This offer is made to Scouts only. 











There are six OCTAGON SOAP PRODUCTS 
with which you get coupons: 
Octagon Soap for the laundry; 
Octagon Soap Powder for the sink; 
Octagon Scouring Cleanser for pots and pans; 
Octagon Toilet Soap for the wash basin; 
Octagon Floating Soap for the bath; 
Octagon Soap Chips for the washer. 
NOTE: The coupon on Octagon 
Toilet Soap has double value! 
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INGERSOLL MITE $58°° 


OUR wrist watch is like the en- 

gine of a looping airplane — it 
must run without a miss in eve 
position ! To prove that it will keep 
time on active wrists, every Mite 
must pass the Ingersoll 4-Position 
Test—192 hours of dependable time- 
keeping in four crucial positions! 
There’s reliability under the Mite’s 
small, slim, chromium-finish case— 
beauty in its engraved design—utility 
in its chromium-finish mesh band. 
We service Ingersolls. Should any Ingersoll 
ever need attention send it to the Ingersoll 


Service Dept.,Waterbury,Conn., for poorest 
repairing or replacement at small cost. 


Tue INGERSOLL-WATERBURY Co. 
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Salting a Man-Eater 
(Concluded from page 19) 











outcrops of rock and big ant-hills gleaming 
yellow and white in the sunlight. A hun- 
dred yards away on his right he could just 
make out the motionless figure of the Col- 
onel sitting on a flat rcck, while high over- 
head, in the cloudless blue of the sky, a big 
vulture circled as though scenting a feast. 


GEOFFREY had already discovered that 
the vulture was no favorite on the 
veldt, and though well aware that decent 
sportsmen do not shoot birds whose flesh is 
unfit for food, he thought there could be no 
harm in bringing down so arrant a thief. 
He trained the rifle upon it more than once 
but dared not fire, his uncle’s last words 
having been clear: ‘Don’t shoot at any- 
thing but the leopard, or you’ll only scare 
him off.” He had also been cautioned to 
keep still if he hoped to see anything, but as 
the huge bird swept round and round, the 
temptation to point at it merely for practice 
was irresistible, and he was just raising the 
gun for the third or fourth time when out of 
the corner of his gye he caught sight of 
something moving through the long grass 
towards him. 

His heart gave a great thump, but almost 
in the same second the movement ceased. 
The object, that it was the leopard he never 
doubted, became invisible in the grass, and 
he realized with an uncomfortable sense of 
mortification that it was his action in not 
keeping still that had put the creature on 
its guard. 

He waited, motionless enough now, his 
fingers gripping the rifle, his eyes riveted 
upon the place. For a while it seemed an 
age, but really it was only a matter of 
seconds, all was still. Nothing stirred in the 
grass. There was no sound but the thumping 
of his own heart, and in the distance the 
weird cries of the beaters, the dismal clanging 
of old tin cans and the scarcely less discordant 
drums. Then beside an ant-hill not far 
from the spot where he had first noticed 
movement and within twenty yards of where 
he sat, something stirred. A round flat 
object thrust cautiously above the long 
grass. There was the glint of eyes, pale 
green in the sunlight, the suggestion of 
gleaming canine teeth, and slowly the long 
snake-like body of a huge white leopard drew 
into view, raising itself cautiously on to the 
ant-hill. 

Geoffrey meanwhile had not stirred. For 
the moment he was paralyzed, nearly blind 
with excitement. His blood was hammering 
in his temples, so noisily, it seemed to him, 
that he thought the leopard must hear it at 
any moment. It was obvious, however, 
that the beast had not yet located him The 
glint of his rifle-barrel as he aimed at the 
vulture must have caught its eye, arousing 
its suspicions, but nothing more, and it 
appeared to be divided in its mind between 
the suspected danger in front and the noise 
of the beaters behind it. It had obviously 
mounted the ant-hill to obtain a view over 
the surrounding veldt, and there for the 
moment it crouched, “side on,” looking 
back over its shoulder. 

Now was Geoffrey’s chance, the chance 
which he had hoped and dreamed about, the 
chance, indeed, of a lifetime, for in all the 
yarns which his uncle and the Colonel 
“swapped” nightly over the camp-fire he 
had never heard of so wonderful a chance as 
this. A man-eating leopard sitting still 
within twenty yards of him, its entire flank 
exposed to his aim, and not even looking at 
him. Even in that moment of intense 
excitement he realized his good luck, the 
luck of the beginner, of which he had heard 
his elders speak, and now it would be his 
turn to get a rise out of them after all their 
silly chaff. It would be too splendid for 
words. 

Such were the thoughts that crowded his 
mind as he slowly raised the rifle. Up and 
up rose the muzzle of the gun, and, bracing 
his nerves, he did his best to concentrate 
upon the shot. But for all his efforts to keep 
steady, the fore-sight weuld wobble, and he 
saw his target through a mist of blinding 
excitement. ‘Hold your breath and squeeze, 
don’t pull,” he repeated mechanically to 
himself, remembering the advice of the old 
drill-sergeant at school, who had so often 
applauded his efforts, but his breathing was 
just the thing that he could not control, and 
the more carefully he strove to get a sight on 





the great spotted shoulder, the more the 


mist darkened his vision, until with one eye 
closed he could scarcely see the leopard at all. 

After one or two attempts he opened 
both eyes and tried to steady himself, and 
in the same moment the leopard looked 
round, saw him and started to his feet, its 
lips wrinkling into a wide-mouthed snarl. 
For a second it stood erect, a beautiful but 
awe-inspiring sight, and Geoffrey did pre- 
cisely what any other sixteen-year-old boy 
would have done in his place. He literally 
shut his eyes and pulled. To miss such a 
mark at such a distance seemed utterly 
impossible, and after firing he sprang to his 
feet and looked eagerly through the smoke, 
confidently expecting to see the leopard 
rolling in the grass. Instead he heard a 
fierce snarling roar, and a second later he 
saw the great spotted body hurling through 
the air full upon him. 

He had a vision of blazing yellow eyes and 
gleaming claws and teeth within a few feet 
of his face, struck wildly at the awful appari- 
tion with the butt of the rifle, then tried to 
spring aside, but stumbled and fell. In the 
same moment something struck him a dull 
blow on the side of the head, and down he 
crashed, aware of an excruciating pain in 
his knee and the weight of a heavy body 
which came to earth on top of him. 

Instinctively he put up his hands to guard 
his neck and head. Through his shirt he 
felt the painful pressure of big teeth in his 
shoulder. His last conscious effort was an 
attempt to suppress the cry which rose to 
his lips. As ina dream he heard a far-away 
shot, the scream of a bullet overhead. He 
felt the teeth relax their hold, heard the thud- 
ding of feet approaching at a run, then sank 
into complete unconsciousness. 

When he came to himself he was lying 
flat on the grass with cold water trickling 
over his face. He heard the voice of Colonel 
Fraser, sounding, as it were, miles above 
him, and was aware of another figure, that 
of his uncle, hurrying up. 

“*He’s all right, I think,’”’ the Colonel was 
saying. ‘‘Knocked silly, that’s all. Coming 
round nicely. Got the leopard, no! Couldn’t 
shoot him for fear of hitting the boy. Only 
fired to scare the brute off. Geoffrey? Oh, he 
missed clean. Pity. Wish I’d stayed here 
myself.” 

The last words brought Geoffrey to his 
senses more quickly than any stimulant could 
have done. It was evident that he had not 
only failed ingloriously, but had let the 
others down into the bargain. His pallor 
gave place to a flush of shame and mortifi- 
cation, but he hoped at least that he had not 
yelled out, or made an additional ass of him- 
self in any way like that. 

He struggled up to a sitting posture, but 
his head was swimming, his knee, too, hurt 
horribly, and it was a relief to feel the strong 
kindly grip of the Colonel’s arm around his 
shoulders. 

“Steady, Boy, not too fast,” said the old 
hunter. ‘“You’ve had a narrow squeak. 
Here, take a pull of this,” proffering his 
water-bottle which he had already half 
emptied over Geoffrey’s face. ‘‘The brute 
pinched you, I see,” he added, noting one or 
two dark stains on the shoulder of Geoffrey’s 
shirt. ‘“‘That knee looks queer, too. Sit 
still a minute and let’s have a look at you.” 

Geoffrey gulped down a few mouthfuls of 
water and at last found his voice: “Sorry I 
muffed the show,” was all he could think of 
to say, but his uncle, who was probing the 
injured knee with practised fingers, did not 
seem to notice the remark. 

“Dislocated,” he said a moment later in 
an undertone to the Colonel. ‘Geoffrey, 
old man, we’ve got to put this knee of yours 
right, so let’s see what stuff you’re made of. 
Here, stick your teeth into this,” passing 
him his bandolier. “Wonderful thing, 
something to bite. There, that was splendid. 
Just let yourself go now. A drop more 
water, Fraser,” for Geoffrey had again 
fainted with the pain. ‘Now call up the 
boys and let’s get him home.” . 

Stretched on a mattress of boughs before 
the campfire that night, Geoffrey was cer- 
tainly the center of attention. His knee was 
still painful, not to mention his shoulder, 
which had been deeply pitted by the leop- 
ard’s teeth, and still smarted from the 
cauterizing which his elders had considered 
necessary. If only he had shot the leopard 
he could have borne the pain gladly. Kind 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


of failure (to put it mildly) was upon him, 
nor could he forget the Colonel’s words, 
heard as he came back to consciousness: 
“Ought to have stayed tnere myself.” 
Though they said nothing, they clearly 
jooked upon him as a “mutt,” and all the 
stories they told of hunting exploits, which 
ysually ended in the death or capture of 
some mighty forest beast, only served to 
show up his own “‘softness.” 

“Lucky for you, Geoff, that you were 
knocked senseless,” remarked his uncle, 
when discussing his escape. “It was just 
jying still that saved your life.” And he 
proceeded to tell the story of an iron-nerved 
native hunter who had literally stared an 
enraged lioness out of countenance 


I? WAS with no satisfaction whatever 
that, waking early from his broken sleep, 
he saw the first golden beams of sunlight 
stealing across the wide wastes of bush and 
kopje. 

His knee was undeniably better. He 
could at least walk upon it, and he still hoped 
against hope that he would be allowed to 
take part in the day’s proceedings. His 
uncle, however, soon threw cold water upon 
so absurd an idea. He would not be able to 
walk a mile, he was told, let alone keep up 
all day. Besides, the bite on his shoulder 
needed absolute rest, or the wounds would 
fester. No, he must lie up in camp, or better 
still, in the hut, where it would be cooler, and 
where there was a hammock to which he was 
consigned an hour later. 

Through the one big open window of the 
hut he watched the party set out, and felt 
mean for hoping that at any rate they would 
see nothing of the leopard. They were out 
for anything they could get today, which 
made staying at home even harder, and 
with ears grown painfully acute he listened 
for the first shot. It sounded faint in the 
distance when at last it came, and soon silence 
settled down upon the lonely land, broken 
only by the occasional footstep or whistle of 
the herd-boy, who also had been left at home 
in charge of the oxen. 

It grew very hot as noon drew on, and 
even in the shady log-hut the air became 
drowsy and stifling. Geoffrey, weary of 
listening for sounds that never came, at last 
dropped asleep. 

It might have been minutes or hours later 
when he awoke with a start, every faculty 
alert to the consciousness that he was no 
longer alone. Something was stirring just 
outside the window. He heard a long sniff, 
then the scrape of claws on the wood-work, 
and his first thought was that one of the 
kaffir dogs must be nosing round after scraps. 
Then he remembered that all the dogs had 
gone with the hunting party, and, deciding 
that the bold prowler must be a jackal, or 
perhaps even a hyena, he wondered whether 
it would be possible to get a shot at it. His 
rifle was hanging in the next and only other 
compartment, which was the “‘strong-room” 
of the hut, where the stores and cartridges 
were kept. He could see it through the open 
door, and was debating whether it would be 
worth while to get up and fetch it, when 
through the open window there vaulted a 
long light form, and upon the hut floor within 
a few yards of him there stood the white 
man-eating leopard! 

His heart gave one mighty jump right 
up into his throat, as it seemed. Otherwise, 
fortunately for himself, sheer amazement 
kept him as still as though he had been turned 
into stone. In that brief terrifying period 
he had time to collect his thoughts. His 
first wild impulse had been to spring for the 
inner room, but saner reflection assured him 
that he would never reach the door, for the 
leopard was nearer to it than he was. And 
with this thought he recalled his uncle’s 
words: “It was keeping still that saved 
your life,” 

To keep still was clearly the only thing 
that he could do. The leopard, meanwhile, 
stood in the middle of the room, its ears 
pricked, long tail flicking ominously. It had 
not noticed the still figure inside the ham- 
mock, which it clearly mistook for some 
peculiar sort of branch, neither did it seem 
to catch the human scent for the simple 
reason that Geoffrey lay slightly above its 
level, though the boy himself, knowing little 
about such things, had not that comforting 
assurance, 

_In truth, the brute was not thinking about 
him at all. It had come to the drinking-place 
with the intention of lying in wait for one of 
the bullocks, and had slipped into the hut 
merely because it happened to be the 
nearest hiding-place. It had raided. too 
many huts with impunity to have much 
fear of human habitation, and now, turning 


1930 


its head towards the open window, it con- 
tinued to stand for a few moments sniffing 
and listening. 

Geoffrey hoped that it was going to jump 
out again, in which case he intended to make 
a rush for his rifle and try to get a shot at 
it before it disappeared from view. This 
time, at any rate, he would not muff it, and 
what a triumph it would be to display the 
prize upon the return of the others. He 
might then get his own back by telling 
the Colonel that he ought to have stayed at 
home. 

In the enjoyment of so pleasant an antici- 
pation, and naturally courageous, he forgot 
his own desperate danger, nor did he perhaps 
realize how remote was his chance of ever 
speaking to a human being again. At any 
second an involuntary movement might 
betray him to the fierce beast, and then— 
well, it was fortunate perhaps that the 
obvious possibilities of the situation did not 
occur to him in those first moments. 

Every second he expected the unwelcome 
visitor to go. Instead, the brute stretched 
itself, then deliberately lay down, facing the 
window, its back towards Geoffrey. And 
thtre it remained, like one with whom time 
is no object. In truth, it intended to wait 
until someone came to the spring, and as 
the minutes ticked slowly by, Geoffrey had 
full time to consider his position. He was 
in a terrible fix, and every moment that 
passed increased his difficulties and danger. 
The words ‘“‘keep still, keep still” were 
ringing in his head, tut to keep stock still 
for an indefinite period would be impossible. 

His bruises and still aching limbs re- 
quired change of position, and he realized 
that his power to preserve complete immo- 
bility was only a question of time. Suppose 
he should want to sneeze or cough. The very 
idea caused a tickling in his throat that he 
had some difficulty in suppressing. 

And still the long minutes dragged on, 
their passing marked by the ticking of his 
wrist-watch, uncannily loud in the fateful 
silence of the room. He wondered the 
leopard did not hear it, but if it did, the great 
cat appeared to take no notice, lying with 
its nose across its fore-paws_in the same 
attitude of wrapt attention. 

Now and again through 
stillness Geoffrey could hear the low monot- 
onous whistle of the herd-boy, strolling up 


the death-like | 





and down alongside the browsing cattle, and | 


whenever the sound grew louder the leopard 
would prick its ears and tap the floor lightly 
with its long mobile tail. This suggested a 
fresh difficulty to Geoffrey’s mind. At 
any moment the man might come to the 
spring, either for water to fill his bottle, or 
to rekindle the smudge before the mosqui- 
toes commenced activities. In that case the 
leopard would certainly spring upon him, 
and it would be Geoffrey’s plain duty to 
shout a warning, and so almost certainly 
attract the brute’s attention to himself. But 


the man did not come, and still the leopard | 


remained master of the situation. 
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The suspense, together with the desperate | 


desire to change his position, was becoming 
a torment. 
could think of no possible plan of escape. 
He thought of a story he had read not long 
before, of a man who met a grizzly bear at 
a sudden turn in a forest path, and, for lack 
of other means of defense, threw his hat at 
the shaggy monster and shouted “Boo.” 
The bear had skedaddled, and he went so 
far as to wonder whether a sudden yell from 
himself would send the leopard bounding 
through the window. He was almost tempted 
to try it, but a chance remark of the Colonel’s 
the night before concerning leopards crossed 
his mind. ‘‘Dangerous brutes in a corner. 
Can’t scare ’em,” and he abandoned the 
wild notion. 

It was a beautiful animal, not really white, 
he noticed, but a sort of light cream color, 
and he was mechanically counting the mot- 
tlings on t e sleek back when he noticed by 
the regular rise and fall of its sides that it 
had fallen asleep. Would it be possible, he 
wondered, to reach the door? A cold per- 
spiration broke over him at the very thought. 
The hammock might creak, something might 
fall, a dozen things might happen the 
moment he stirred, and forest beasts, he had 
always heard, were remarkably light sleepers. 

Was it good enough? If not, what else 
was he to do? An unmistakable snore from 
the leopard decided him, and slowly, pain- 
fully, and with infinite caution, he drew him- 
self to a sitting position. 

The inner door was nearer. Indeed three 
or four long steps would carry him through it, 
but to get there would involve stepping over 
the leopard’s tail. Too ticklish, he decided. 

(Concluded on page 51) 
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WE ACTUALLY had landed fifty-five 

miles from any habitation and seventy- 
five miles northwest of Chicoutimi at the 
head of navigation on the Saguenay River, 
Province of Quebec, as described last 
month. We had still several sacks of 
ballast, and as it was night when we came 
down we might have gone much farther, 
possibly to the Coast if there had been the 
slightest chance of getting back to civiliza- 
tion alive. Clasping hands at the moment 
of landing, we were filled with a grarid 
emotion, realizing that we had returned to 
earth in safety, and had far exceeded our best 
former records. Our first trip together, 
Mr. Hawley and I, was 
made with Count Henri 
de la Vaulx, as pilot, in the 
famous balloon, Centaur, 
with which he had made a 
flight from Paris to Kieff, 
Russia, establishing a 
world’s long-distance rec- 
ord. We remembered also 
a trip we made in the first 
Gordon Bennett balloon 
race, held in the United 
States, when we flew from 
St. Louis, Mo., to West- 
minster, near Baltimore, 
718 miles in forty-four 
hours, winning the nation- 
al championship, landing 
near Warrenton, Va. 

Our balloon was undam- 
aged, but it hung from the 
top of a tall pine tree. We 
ate some of our food and 
spent the night in our 
basket like a giant crow’s 
nest. We slept soundly and 
thoroughly relaxed from 
the high tension of the last 
two days in the sky. At the first light of 
dawn we looked around, and as a few flakes 
of snow fell, we realized the necessity of 
starting at once to get out of our dangerous 
situation, for if we were snowed in it would 
be impossible to travel, and our food was 
limited. We emptied the remaining sand 
bags and packed three of them. In one, we 
put our instruments—barograph, compass, 
aneroid, statiscopes, thermometer, hydrome- 
ter and field glasses; in another we put 
our food, which consisted of what was left of 
our meager supplies. We had economized 
while in the air as much as possible, thinking 
that we might need all we had in just such an 
emergency as confronted us. We had some 
crackers, a few rolls, some cold chicken, 
condensed meat tablets, three cans of self- 
heating soup, and some “‘iron rations,” such 
as are issued to the soldiers in the army, 
consisting of cakes made of pemmican, meal 
and chocolate, put up in small tin cases like 
soap is kept in—three cakes in each—enough 
for three meals for one day (not very satisfy- 
ing, I can assure you, but capable of sustain- 
ing life). These with a few other necessities 
of life, including our blankets and an um- 
brella, we took with us. 

After wrapping our shoes with ropes from 
the balloon to keep them from going to 
pieces. on the sharp rocks, we wrote a note 
saying, ‘This is the balloon America II. 
Pilot, Alan R. Hawley; Aide, Augustus Post. 
Left St. Louis, October 17, 1910, 5:46 P. M., 
representing America in the Gordon Bennett 
International Balloon Race and landed here 
October 19, 3:45 P.M. We have gone 
south around big lake.” 

This we placed in a tin box, slung our shoul- 
der packs which we had made from the 
canvas seats of the balloon basket, and 





started off down the side of the mountain. 
which gave no signs of any human being 
ever having been there. We followed bac. 
on our long guide rope which lay stretchej 
out among the trees like a large boa constric. 
tor, knowing it pointed in the direction which 
we had come before landing, and indicating 
the direction of Lake St. John and the settle. 
ment Roberval, which we hoped to reach. We 
climbed down the mountain over the rough 
ledges of rocks covered with lichens, anq 
making our way as best we could over the 
moss-covered trunks of dead trees which had 
fallen years ago and lay undisturbed where 
they lay surrounded by a deep mould of 
foliage fallen through 
countless seasons, and 
covered by eight to ten 
feet of snow winter after 
winter. Mr. Hawleyslipped 
on the wet moss of a rock 
and his leg went down in 
a crevice, wrenching his 
knee badly. We pushed on 
and on, sleeping at night 
wrapped in our blankets 
by the side of a roaring 
mountain torrent, which 
was all the sound that 
broke the impressive si- 
lence of the forest depths 
shrouded in mystery, for 
we knew not what its por- 
tals held in store for us, 
The second day in the 
afternoon we came to a 
high point, from which we 
got a glimpse of a large 
lake, rather narrow in 





Hawley and Post in Montreal after Places, and extending as 
winning the Gordon Bennett Balloon 
Cup Race. October, 1910 


ar as our eye could see. 
We found later that it was 
calledjLake Tchitagama or 
Sotogama, which means in the Indian tongue 
“Crooked Lake.” Toward the west its out- 
let flows into the Peribonka River, a large 
and important waterway, but considered 
very dangerous for canoes on account of the 
many falls and rapids. The lake was too 
wide for us to cross, so we decided to strike 
southwest by compass and try to go around 
its head. We hoarded our provisions and 
divided them into the smallest rations 
possible, ate an egg each, and divided a can 
of consommé. I shot at a red squirrel with 
a 38-caliber revolver, which Hawley carried, 
but missed him. Then, the squirrel tamely 
came down the tree to investigate. Another 
time, I shot at a grouse. He was quite 
near, but I missed my aim and Hawley en- 
couraged me by calling*out: ‘Say, Post, 
why don’t you take a stick?” I was near 
enough to take this bit of advice to heart, 
but we decided that we could not count on 
game to sustain life. 

At night we cut balsam boughs and made a 
sweet-scented bed, spreading one blanket 
down on it and drawing the other two over 
us. We put up our umbrella over our heads 
and tried to sleep. With our feet to a warm 
fire we slept many nights in the open or 
partly sheltered under the overhanging 
bank on the lakeshore, and on two occasions 
we were covered with a blanket of snow as 
a coverlid. 

Hawley’s sprained knee troubled him a 
good deal while he was relaxed at night, but 
he forgot it in the daytime, and we made the 
best time possible under the circumstances, 
which was not very much, owing to the 
dense alder bushes near the water’s edge, 
and the many times we had to carry our 
clothes and our heavy packs in our hands 
above our heads to keep them dry while 
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The LANDING FIELD will award each month, until further notice, a prize of a book for 
uunced each month. 
No letter can be considered that is longer than 250 words. In case of a tie the prize award 


Letters must be written or typed on one side of the paper, and must reach the office of Mai- 
Augustus Post, BOYS’ LIFE, 2 Park Avenue, New York City, on or before the fifteenth of the 


Describe the first flight of the Wright Brothers Flying Machine, in 250 words. 
Letters must be received on or before November 15, 1930. 
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fording streams flowing into the lake, when 

they were too wide to throw our bundles over. 

We had already lightened our loads by dis- 

carding everything from our thirty-pound 
cks but bare necessities. 

While the days were warm and the sun was 
hot, the nights were cold and the stars shone 
with great brilliancy set off by the indescrib- 
able splendor of the Northern lights, and the 
aurora borealis reflected in the black surface 
of the calm lake revealing with the clearest 
definition the silhouette of the lofty moun- 
tain peak The hunters’ full moon added 
still more fascination to the picturesqueness 
of the scene with its flood of silver light in 
sharp contrast to the red glow of the dying 
embers as the weather-beaten logs burned on 
the beach. Our food was fast failing, and 
we were reduced to satisfying our hunger by 
chewing the tips of black birch twigs, flag- 
root, sassafras, wintergreen berries and leaves, 
but we had plenty of good spring water. 

Finally, we came to a high rocky cliff rising 
straight from the water’s edge. The water 
was too deep to pass around by, that way, 
and we tried to scale the ledges of rock but it 
was too much for us in our weakened con- 
dition, and there were signs of a bad storm 





approaching. Hawley’s leg still hurt him so 
severely that he exclaimed: ‘‘Post, I cannot 
go any further. I will go back to the little 
cave we have just passed, and you go on. If 
you get out alive you will know where I am, 
and you can come back and find me here.” 
“No!” I said, “we will stick together.” 
So we went back to the little cave in the rocks, 
lay down our blankets, made a fire and 
made a little broth with melted snow-water 
from the last of our provisions. The snow 
began to fall faster, and we had visions of 
being snowed in and unable to travel. Then, 
for the first time, we realized the seriousness 
of our situation and that, perhaps, we might 
never get out alive. Hawley read 4 little 
prayer, tender and touching, given him before 
we left, and we talked over the events of the 
voyage and incidents in our lives. We told 
each other what you would naturally tell 
upon such an occasion and what to do if only 
one got out alive. Soon we fell asleep out of 
sheer exhaustion. 
(To be continued) 


WINNER of question appearing in the | 


September issue: CHARLES WAGNER, 
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How to Become a Radio Amateur 
(Concluded from page 32) | 
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motion of about one-sixth of an inch at the 
knob. Do not cramp the fingers stiffly. 
Use a wrist motion. Make the dots and 
dashes evenly and distinctly. Do not try to 
send too fast. If you want to develop into a 
good operator keep your sending speed at a 
level with your receiving speed. Slow but 
sure is a zood slogan in this case. 

No license is required to operate a short 
wave receiver in the United States. But before 
the transmitter can go of the air two licenses 
must be obtained from the government. One 
is a station license for the transmitting appa- 
ratus and the other is the operator’s license. 
These licenses do not cost anything. The 
first thing to do toward getting them is to 
write to or call on the Federal Radio Super- 
visor of your district asking for-application 
planks for amateur station and operator’s 
license. The United States is divided into nine 
of these radio districts with the Supervisors 
located in the following cities: New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Atlanta, New Orleans, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Chicago and Detroit. 

Those who personally take the test with 
the Supervisor or one of his assistants, and 
satisfactorily pass it are issued a First Class 
Amateur Operator’s license. The League 


points out that if you do not live in or near 
the city where the Supervisor has his Head- 
quarters, write to him asking that you be 
sent the proper application blanks. After 
you have filled in the answers and sworn 
before a notary that you are capable of re- 
ceiving at least ten words a minute, the 
papers can be mailed back to the Super- 
visor who has the authority to issue a Tem- 
porary operator’s license, good for one year. 
Probably by the end of that time the Super- 
visor will notify you that he will be in your 
vicinity to conduct examinations for a first 
class license. There is no examination in 
connection with a station license. Only a 
few questions are asked regarding your 
citizenship, full name, age, etc. 

Sparks suggests that boys interested in 
amateur radio read the League’s booklet. 
Address the American Radio Relay League, 
Hartford, Conn. It contains a copy of the 
code; wiring diagram for a buzzer test; 
international regulations the amateur must 
know to pass the examination; amateur ab- 
breviations; photographs and wiring dia- 
grams for short wave transmitter and re- 
ceiver; an ideal station arrangement and 
many other useful facts. 





A Strange Three-Cornered Fight 


By A. J. Notestine 


ID you ever see a snake fight? Did you 
ever see a squirrel fight? Did you ever 
see an owl fight? 

On the Western frontier we younger chil- 
dren of the large family were soon quite at 
home among the jack-rabbits, coyotes, ante- 
lope, and other wild life common there, but 
occasionally we would have some experience 
which was very unusual out there. I vividly 
recall one of these, a fight in which the line- 
up could not be accounted for. 

The largest snake in that region is the bull- 
snake. It has an ugly appearance and is 
sometimes six to seven feet long, but it is 
quite harmless. This snake lived largely on 
small rodents, being particularly fond of 
young ground squirrels. 

The squirrels, commonly known as gophers, 
are smaller than the tree-climbing varieties 
and do not have the large bush tail. In ap- 
pearance they are more like the brown-and- 
striped chipmunk. They did damage to corn, 
but no one thought of them as good fighters. 

The third party to the fight was a small 
brown burrowing owl, no larger than your 
fist. We called it the prairie-dog owl because 
it was usually found about prairie-dog towns, 
where it lived and nested in holes that had 
been deserted by the dogs. Snakes also fre- 
quented these dog towns, and it was the 
general belief that the three lived peaceably 
together. 

One day as I was traveling across the 
prairie, I saw an unusual commotion just out 
of my course, and turning in that direction I 
went as near as I could get my horse, which 
was so frightened that I had to get down 
and lead it to where I could see what was 
happening. 

What I found was one of those small owls 
attacking a large bull-snake—supposed to be 
on friendly terms with the bird—and a 
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ground-squirrel, a common enemy of both the 
others, defending the snake. 

The owl would swoop down to the attack, 
and the snake would strike at it and jump and 
squirm to avoid its beak and claws. At the 
same time the squirrel would rush into the 
fray. Running all about the snake and some- 
times leaping within its coils it charged the owl 
with such fury that it would fly up for a time, 
but would soon return with another assault. 

Finally, the owl landed upon the snake and 
drove its talons through several places. 
At the same time, and quicker than my eye 
could follow its movements, the snake looped 
itself several times around the owl. 

The squirrel charged furiously again, but 
finding that the owl did not fly, he ran off to 
his hole. 

Now the life-and-death struggle is on. 
The owl is tearing with beak and claw, and 
the snake is trying to crush the owl with its 
tightening coils. I had seen furious fighting 
before, but never had I seen anything like 
this. They rolled about and fought with the 
desperation of death. They ignored my 
presence as they rolled within a few feet of 
me. The battle was too furious to stop for 
any spectator. 

After a time my horse became so frightened 
that it was about to get away from me, and I 
did what I have always regretted—struck the 
snake on its head, and, as its coils loosened, 
tried to capture the owl, but it escaped me. 

How I wish I had stood off as far as neces- 
sary to control my horse and watched them 
fight to a decision! 

The problem is why there should be such a 
line-up for the fight, and why the squirrel 
should defend the snake. 

All nature studies are alluring, and not the 
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‘bench warmer’ 
last year 


..now Tom is the team’s outstanding star 


1GNats are called. Tom drops back 
S ten yards behind the line of scrim- 
mage. Will he pass, kick or run? The 
ball is snapped to him—he fakes a 
pass. The opposing secondary defense 
spreads out to cover receivers. 


Then Tom starts like a streak —run- 
ning wide. Now he’s ina broken field. 
Dodging, weaving, changing pace—he 
shakes off one tackler after another. 
Only the safety man stands in his way. 
Just as he’s about to make the tackle 
Tom “‘stiff-arms’’ him and is free. A 
touch-down—the stands go wild— 
Tom's 60-yard run wins the game. 

Tom, without a doubt, is the flash- 
iest player on the team. Yet he was on 
the bench all last season. Sickness wore 
him out. First a cold—then grippe— 
then bronchitis. But this year he has 
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least interesting are the mysteries one so 
often meets. 
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fought shy of sickness, gained 8 pounds 
—and has starred in every game. 


Good health brings 

speed and stamina 
The Life Extension Institute reports 
that 27 diseases may be spread by germs, 
picked up by hands. But the rich, anti- 
septic lather of Lifebuoy Health Soap 
removes germs as well as dirt. And 
that’s Tom's secret of good health— 
washing his hands often, and always 
before meals, with this purifying toilet 
soap. 

Thousands of young athletes use 
Lifebuoy for toilet and bath. It peps 
them up. And helps keep a fellow’s 
skin free from pimples that ruin his 
looks. Good for the scalp, too. Even 
Lifebuoy’s clean, hygienic scent reveals 
its purifying, refreshing qualities. 


New training help 
Make the Lifebuoy ** Wash-up Game”’ 
a regular part of your training. Mail 
the coupon today for a free Wash-up 
Chart and a “‘ get acquainted”’ cake of 
Lifebuoy and try it. 
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Westclox 


ERE’S the ideal watch 

every boy needs. ..good- 
looking and dependable. . . a 
faithful companion for school 
or active days of play. Sturdy 
and durable construction keeps 
Pocket Benon time all the time. 
It’s smaller and thinner with 
a rich nickel finish, handsome 
silvered metal dial, graceful 
pierced hands, and convenient 
pull-out set. Priced at $1.50... 
or with the luminous dial that 
tells time in the dark, $2.25. 






Westclox 


Country Club *2°° 


Same size as Packet Ben. Chromium plated. Silvered 
metal dial, raised gold numerals. Beautifully engraved 
back with deeply embossed border, inlaid in black 
to harmonize with bezel. An attractive, dependable 
watch that suggests value far beyond the price. 








‘Built by the makers of 
Big Ben 
WESTERN CLOCK COMPAN 
La Salle, Illinois ‘ 














| How to Make a Fredhoisington 
| (Concluded from page 27) 








trouble but go to a restaurant where you can 
sit-down .to a table and order them. Waugh! 
The next generation that comes after you, 
will have somebody feed them. They will 
sit in cushioned chairs at the table, open 
their. mouths for the waiters to poke in the 
food! 

Won’t that be great? Maybe we will not 
even have meat or vegetables then. Maybe 
it will be synthetic food manufactured out 
of chemicals; but whatever it is, I suppose, 
it will be something for-which to be thank- 
ful. Nevertheless, I think I would enjoy 
the old-fashioned turkey, shot with the old- 
fashioned rifle, stuffed with the old-fashioned 
chestnuts, cooked at the old-fashioned open- 
fire-by the old-fashioned mother, God bless 
her memory, and devoured by people with 
an old-fashioned appetite. Oh, yum, yum, 

m! 

Talk about buying a goose already picked. 
hae you ever try to pick a goose? If you 





have not you have some experience ahead 
of you, something to live for. One day I 
| brought home .a wild goose, of which I was 
very proud. Of course, it was not dressed 
except as.the Good Lord had dressed it in 
a fine .coat of feathers. The funny part 
about our-language is that when we speak 
;of an undressed fowl we mean one com- 
pletely dressed with all its feathers, but when 
we -take all its feathers off, we call it 
““dressed:”.. It sure is dressed like Adam 
and’ Eve with nothing on, but its skin. 
Well, as I was saying, I brought the goose 
home and bless me, as soon as Mrs. Beard 
saw it she put on her hat and went out; so 
did the cook; in fact so did everybody. They 
left me alone in the house. Of course, I 
thought this desertion was an odd proceed- 
ing, but I did not propose to be bluffed. 


F ANY fellow could pick a goose, I could. 
So I took the cook’s apron from its peg 
and tied it around my neck. Then I grabbed 
the goose and slammed it in my lap and be- 





A°| men quickly. 


gan to pick. Christopher Columbus! I had 
no idea so much down could me packed under 
one layer of outside feathers. There was 
down enough there to stuff three feather 
beds. I picked and picked, plucked and 
plucked, until at last I had the goose picked 
clean. Then I had to sneeze. Of course, I 
had to sneeze to make things interesting, 
when I sneezed that fluffy down rose up in 
a cloud all around me. It stuck to my hair, 
my eyebrows and whiskers, it even reached the 
ceiling. I knew this because when I finished 
sneezing, there were cobwebs on the ceil- 
ing* which had heretofore, been invisible, 
but were now hanging in festoons of goose 
down! 

No, not licked! As you boys would say, 
it is a cold day when one goose could lick 
me. I finished dressing the fowl, I stuffed 
it with bread crumbs, raw oysters, plenty 
of sage, pepper, salt, and all that sort of thing. 
Then I put the goose in the oven and that 
night when the rest of the slackers retiirned, 
they found a clean kitchen and a great big 
wild goose browned to a turn. But say! 
I certainly had something for which to be 
thankful when that day’s work was done! 
It took practically all day to pick, dress, 


| stuff and bake that fool goose. When Mrs. 


Beard returned she simply looked at me with 
a knowing smile, but was kind enough not to 


* Mrs. Beard and the cook say this cobweb busi- 
ness 1s not true. 


refer to the agony I went through in picking 
that goose. 

All joking aside, you boys should everyone 
of you, hit the trail (not trek, they trek in 
Africa) to an outdoor camp, make yourself 
a Fredhoisington, and cook a Thanksgiving 
dinner in the open. Put your pot of beans 
in the beanhole, which I have described; 
barbecue your meat over the trench which 
you dug for that purpose; invite some 
prospects for Tenderfoot Scouts, to eat 
Thanksgiving dinner with you and I will bet 
my wisdom tooth against the wishbone of 
last year’s turkey, that eyery mothers’ son 
of them will beg to be allowed to join your 
Scout Troop. 

The Puritans, Pilgrims or Non-con- 
formists—you must be careful just what one 
calls them, they are touchy—did not dress 
as we see them in picture books and our 
histories, but they dressed like everybody 
else of that day, with the exception that 
they wore no gold lace or ruffs. They did, 
however, sometimes wear bows on their 
garters and sort of rosettes on their shoes, 
and five-gallon hats, when they were dressed 
for Sunday; but on ordinary days they wore 
no such clothes. They wore only “sad 
colors,” red woolen caps, gold ear-rings, 
green vests bound with red tape, buff 
breeches, and brogan shoes or in some cases 
high-hipped boots. 

The New England settlers were encum- 
bered with firearms so heavy that they could 
not aim them without a rest. They carried 
a forked stick for that purpose. They did 
not have flint locks, but they had a long rope 
cigar-lighter the end of which they lighted 
with flint and steel. Then they fixed it in 
the “serpent” hammer and when they 
pulled the trigger, the serpent went down 
and the lighted end of the fuse touched the 
powder in the pan, and off went the gun. 
It made a lot of noise, but really did not do 
as much damage as the arrows of an archer, 

From that clumsy fire-lock or the wheel- 
lock was evolved the long Kentucky rifle, 
which won America’s independence. A deady 
firearm for when the curled maple stock was 
rested against the sun-tanned cheek of the 
old Pioneer, something happened. 

Too bad that so many heroes are killers. 
At the same time there is something thrilling 
about the wild daredevil lives of these tanned, 
silent, long-haired, thin-lipped, buckskin- 
clad men, and it will be many centuries be- 
fore we are so civilized that we can read of 
their exploits without a thrill. They took 
their place in the grand scheme of nature as 
did their fellow inhabitants of the wilderness 
and lived as the savages, the panthers, and 
the eagles lived. They wrested their liveli- 
hood from the wilderness, did it by main 
strength or strategy. It was always a fierce 
struggle, but developed a splendid and unique 
type of manhood now onlye equalled by 
Scouts like Commander Byrd, Paul Sipple 
and Lindbergh. 

Scientific adventurers who would have 
struck wonderment and amazement in the 
hearts of Robin Hood, Friar Tuck, Will 
Scarlet, and Little John or equally so in the 
hearts of Miles Standish, Daniel Boone, Kit 
Carson, Abraham Lincoln, George Washing- 
ton, and David Crockett. Yeah, even old 
Benjamin Franklin. the father of American 
scientists, would have opened wide his eyes 
if Lindbergh flew over his head in his Spirit 
of St. Louis. 








| What Do You Want to Read? 


| (Concluded from page 18) 








At thirteen or fourteen or 
fifteen the drive of curiosity, the desire to 
see new places, the zest of adventure, and 
the need for rapid growth and development, 
made them reach out quickly toward the 
man’s world of strength and skill and judg- 
ment. 

Nowadays, wild animals and birds, and 
human enemies, too, have for the most part 
drawn further away, or even for a good many 
city boys vanished entirely. Bows and 
arrows and most other weapons have come 
to be hardly more than playthings. 

But the same old drive of curiosity, the 
yearning for adventure, the lure of danger 





and new knowledge, the desire for greater 


skill and strength and ability, persists. Only, 
to-day, an easier satisfaction lies close at 
hand. You can turn to a magazine or book. 
It is precisely because “All Quiet on the 
Western Front” satisfies the very cravings 
that were in existence before books were 
printed that makes it to-day, even though 
it is a book full of strong meat for grown 
men, more widely read and better liked by 
boys than any other volume that has ap- 
peared during the last few years. 

At the beginning of the “reading craze,” 
almost anything that tells of animals, or 
out-of-doors, or adventure, or successful boy 
heroes, of fighting and excitement, is ac- 





ceptable enough. The books or magazines 
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‘Teeth Sometimes 
give you a treat 


... and sometimes 


a SWIFT PAIN 


HE very teeth that take big 

bites out of turkey, may give 
you a lot of trouble, too. It all depends 
on how you treat them! Be good to them 
...and they'll be good to you. 


How be good? Seea dentist regularly, eat 
the right sort of bone-building foods . .. 
and keep your teeth clean...clean... clean. 


That’s where Colgate’s steps forward with 
a bow. Colgate’s cleans as no other tooth- 
paste can. And only clean teeth can be 
healthy. 


Colgate’s bubbling foam gets right down 
into the little crevices that your tooth- 
brush may be neglecting. It loosens hid- 
den bits of food and actively swirls ‘em 
away in a pleasant tasting wave. 


And how fresh your mouth feels... how 
white your teeth look! Get the Colgate 
habit. Any Scout Master or team coach 
will tell you what a mighty good habit 
it is. 

Want to try a tube on our say-so? We'll 
be glad to pay for it. All you have to 
do is send us the coupon below. 





Try Colgate’s one week—FREE 


Colgate, Dept. M-679 New York City 
P.O. Box 375, Grand Central Post Office. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, free, 2 
generous trial tube of Colgate’s, the 
dentifrice coaches advise. 


Address... 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


may be very well written, or very poorly 
written; it makes little difference. Almost 
any of the books or stories dealing with those 
things satisfy the primitive desire for ad- 
yenture and new knowledge and excitement 
and growth. 

But soon a change comes. There is an 
interesting tendency to keep quiet about 
reading that is not worth while, and to exag- 
gerate the amount of reading that is worth 
while. The replies to all these questions 
sent out about reading show it. 

Boys who feel that they are not reading 
wisely pretend, even to themselves, that 
they read the National Geographic Magazine, 
for example, more than they really do, and 
that they read ‘“‘Strange Stories,” or “Tales 
of the West,” or “Wild Romances,” or 
“Mystery- Weekly,” or whatever the real 
names of such magazines happen to be, less 
than they do. 

Habit has stepped in. 

The two things, desire for good entertain- 
ment and desire for new information and 
ability, are beginning to separate. That is, 
they are beginning to separate for boys who 
have not had the good luck or good sense to 
keep them tied closely together. 

Suppose, at thirteen or fourteen, you are 
running with a bunch of boys, some older 
and some younger, who are acquainted with 
some pretty good books. One of them has 
Kipling’s ‘Captains Courageous,” and lends 
itto you. You readit and likeit. Another 
has Jack London’s “Call of the Wild.” You 
read that and like it. Mark ‘ Twain’s 
“Huckleberry Finn” leads to reading “Life 
on the Mississippi” and ‘“‘A Connecticut 
Yankee at King Arthur’s Court.” You like 
all three of them, different as they are. Also 
Stevenson’s “Treasure Island.” Two or 
three good boys’ magazines are popular. So 
are a lot of good grown-up magazines. 

Mixed in with these books and magazines 
there is a certain amount of the less accurate, 
less real, less worth while material that is 
worth reading only for the sake of entertain- 
ment, and that does not satisfy the desire 
for new information and growth worth a 
cent. But it does not bother you any. 
Gradually, without any trouble at all, you 
simply don’t care so much for it, and devote 
less time to it. The impossible boy heroes 
become rather laughable. You feel that 
such adventures never could really happen. 
That sort of stuff is written for kids! 

Without even having to bother or think 
much about it, you have begun to form 
good reading habits. New doors, offering 
new knowledge and new growth through 
the printed page, are continually opening. 
All you have to do is to see to it that you 
don’t read too much, and that from time to 
time you make actual use, in talk or work or 
play, of some of the new ideas or knowledge 
you get from reading. You are one of the 
lucky ones. 

Learning to like good books and well-told 
stories gets you ready for liking still better 
books and still better stories. Your enjoy- 
ment-wish and your growth-wish are both 
satisfied. 

One book leads to another. You get the 
habit of enjoying that sort of thing. 

When you come to the dividing-line, where 
the entertainment-only wish begins to bother 
you unless you feel that the information- 
and-growth wish is being satisfied also, your 
hands are tied. The habit of reading unreal 
books and stories keeps pulling you in that 
one direction. Helped by the habits you’ve 
been forming almost unconsciously, the 
entertainment-only side wins in a walk. 
The desire-for-growth side loses out. 

Perhaps you become a little ashamed of 
your reading, but you don’t know exactly 
what to do about it. After all, none of the 
books or stories are really bad they are 
merely useless. You have trained yourself 
to want an inferior article. 

That is where old Observation and Analysis 
begin to go bad on you. To be satisfied with 
unreal stories and unreal heroes, and remain 
satisfied with them, you have to make your 
mind unobservant. You know it is not 
likely that a seventeen-year-old boy would 
command a battleship, or that a two-gun 
man could shoot a flying sparrow, just letting 
the revolver lie in the palm of his hand. 
You know those things aren’t probable, but 
you get in the habit of hurrying past them 
without forcing yourself to observe closely 
or analyze clearly. You are in training for 
being gold-bricked by confidence men after 
you grow up, for investment in worthless 
stocks that hold out unreal promises of great 
wealth. Also for being fired from responsible 
jobs as incompetent. 

I wish you could see the reading replies 
from that particular city. It is almost as 
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though answers coming in from high-school 
seniors, eighteen and nineteen and twenty 
years old, were from the same boys who had 
filled in the thirteen and fourteen-year-old 
replies when they were five years younger. 
All kinds of misspellings, inaccuracies, bad 
handwriting, lack of decision. 

“Haven’t got any favorite author,” one 
senior writes, although he estimates that he 
reads, outside of his school work, twenty-five 
hours a week. That is three and a half hours 
a day. And in his list of magazines and 
books theré’s not a single one that can 
really be classed as worth-while reading. 

Of course there are different things that 
go to make up habits of carelessness and in- 
accuracy. They cannot by any means all be 
accounted for by unreal stories. But the 
shadow of bad habits of observation and 
analysis is over them all. 

And now: suppose you find yourself giving 
time to a good deal of cheap reading of this 


sort that I keep calling “unreal,” but are | 


willing to try out something better as long as 
it is interesting enough. 


The first thing to do is to get a list—or at 


least make a mental note—of books or maga- 
zines that are recommended as worth while 
on subjects that you're already interested in. If 
you like sea stories, get a list of good stories 
of the sea. There are many splendid ones. 
If you like tales of the West, get some one 
to recommend stories of that kind. There 
are many of them, too, from Bret Harte 
down. If you are particularly interested in 
wild animals, or radio, or history, or avia- 
tion, or chemistry, or exploration, get some 
one whose opinion you can count on to 
recommend worth while books, or stories, 
or magazines, along that particular line. 
Your father may be able to start you off. 
Your English teacher is usually a pretty good 
bet. Some of the older boys may have a 
really good suggestion or two. You can 
always get your particular chum to ask his 
parents, too. 

You will find that libraries have lists of 
books on almost any subject that you can 
think of. Almost any librarian or other per- 
son employed around a library can suggest 
books on the particular thing you are inter- 
ested in. 

As I write this I have before me a list of 
nearly fifty books on aviation, made out by 
the Library Department of the Boy Scouts. 
History of aviation, technical knowledge of 
aviation, half-a-dozen books on model air- 
planes, and air fiction, running all the way 
from “‘We’”’ to the latest flying stories that 
have appeared as magazine serials. 

You'll be amazed to see how easy it is to 
get recommendations for books or stories on 
almost any subject under the sun, provided 
you have enough interest and initiative to 
start asking for them. 

When you get the recommendations, make 
out your own list. It may be the best 
fifteen minutes’ work you ever put in in 
your life. 

Next, get after the stuff that is recom- 
mended. That is where it is well to have a 
good, full list; if you can’t get hold of one 
book that is recommended, you may be able 
to get another. The better the book, the 
more likely you are to find it in the nearest 
library. It is usually not necessary to buy 
books, or even magazines, for just a single 
reading. Often people who recommend cer- 
tain books or stories will be able to lend 
them to you at once. If not, learn to use 
the library. 

Finally—and here is where I may get a 
whole lot of teachers and librarians down on 
me—don’t read even a recommended book 
or article or story or magazine unless it’s 
interesting. Don’t give up too easily; make 
a good try at it, and if you find you are not 
interested be willing to come back and try 
again. But if, after two or three good, fair 
tries, you find you’re just not interested, drop 
it. Rule out that particular suggestion. 
For some reason or other, that book or story 
does not meet your particular needs, so do 
not take it. Instead, pass on to the next 
recommendation, and try that. 

You have a right, I think, to demand real 
enjoyment in your outside-of-school reading. 
But unless my own knowledge, reinforced by 
these thousands of replies that have come in 
from all over the country, is all wrong, you 
will not have much trouble in finding it in 
really worth while books and magazines. 

You will be amazed to find how interesting 
and entertaining some of the good books, on 
subjects in which you are interested, can be. 
They are far more entertaining and more 
satisfying than the unreal books and stories 
ever are. But—unless you’re one of the 
lucky chaps to whom the worth while reading 
comes naturally—you must go after them. 








Duke Rehl was a stage star 
when only nine years old. 
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HEN the curtain rose, a nine year old lad stepped to the 
footlights and gave a performance on the clarinet that 
inspired thunderous applause. 

It was Duke Rehl ofthe 3 Rehl Brothers, a musical act touring 
the principal cities of the United States and Canada when vaude- 
ville was young. The public applauded this talented musician 
then and they have continued to applaud him ever since. 

His experience runs the gamut of musical opportunity. Band 
work with the U. S. Cavalry during the Spanish-American War 
..- Doubling in band and orchestra for traveling tent shows... 
Saxophone soloist with the Chicago Symphony and other 
gteat musical organizations. 

Mr. Rehl advises every live boy to begin early on some band 
or orchestra instrument. He says: “Music will insure you a 
wondrously bright and happy future. Be sure to start on an 
instrument worthy of your talent. I have tried them all and 
find Conns by far superior.” 

Write for Interesting Book, Free 
Conns are the choice of Sousa and the world’s greatest artists. 
Easiest to play, most perfect in tone; many exclusive features; 
yet they cost no more. Free trial; easy payments on any band 
instrument. Conn makes them all. Write for details and free 
book on the instrument of your choice. Mention instrument. 


Conn Will Help You Organize a Band 
Conn will help you and your pals organize a Scout, School 
or Community Band quickly and easily. Revolutionary new 
plan starts with beginners and produces a playing band in 4 
to 6 weeks. Factory organizers handle all details. Hundreds of 
fine bands owe their start to this service. Check the coupon 


for full information. 


WORLD'S LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS of 


BAND INSTRUMENTS 


C. G. CONN, Lid., 1107 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send details of your band organiz- 
ing plan { }. Send free book and details of free trial offer on 
{ Instrument} 
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He’s a Lucky Lad 
Who Gets 
KODATOY 


for Christmas! 


Waar a whale of a time you'd have 

with Kodatoy—the movie projector 
made by Eastman for boys! Real movies! 
Comedy, animated cartoons, World War, 
sport and travel pictures to choose from. 


features found only on much more costly 
models. High grade condensing and pro- 
jection lenses, three blade shutter, and 
automatic framing. Handles 16 mm. 
Kodak Safety Film—100-ft. rolls or less. 
There's nothing “toy-ish” about the 
pictures Kodatoy projects. Even the 
grown-ups will marvel. Brilliant . . . 
clear . . . steady . . . flickerless. Your 
Kodatoy comes to you with a special 
“theater” that has a silvered screen. 
You'll find Kodatoy on sale at leading 
Kodak dealers, toy and department 
stores. Be sure to take Dad or Mother. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Kodatoy has optical and mechanical 


xopvaror 
“ \ 
as 
_— 


Rochester, New York 


P 2, 
——— 
eo 


— 


— 
~™“ Complete unit includes 
\ \ Kodatoy with two 100-foot 
= * metal spools and one Koda- 
play Theater with “silvered” 
screen surface, 


KODATOY ... The Boy’s Movie 
Projector Made by EASTMAN 





Ms Another Upper Cut to the 


No. 4950— 
Stag Handle 
Camper’s Pat- 


tern with flat spear, “Sau 


combination can 
opener and cap lifter. 
screw driver and 


punch blades. $1.75 





| _ Jaw and It’s Finished! 


ii takes but a minute with one 
of these keen-edged Winchester 
pocket knives. A few quick jabs 
and the nose and eyes are in. 
Coupla’ swipes up and down and 
he’ll have teeth like an alligator. 
Good stiff upper cut under the 
jaw and you can throw away the 


seeds and LIGHT THE CANDLE. 


And that’s only one of many jobs you'll find for your Winchester. 
Every boy needs a good knife—many times—every day. A sticker 
that will whittle a paddle, cut a pole, peel an apple or skin a 
rabbit. Tough, keen blades of the finest cutlery steel—steel 
such as we learned to develop after long experience with the fine 
steels used in Winchester Guns, Skates and Tools. Strong and 
finely finished handles, fitted together with Winchester preci- 
sion. You’ll be glad you chose a Winchester. 


Here are two of the handiest Winchester knives for boys. Ask 
your dealer to show them to you and write for our FREE 
booklets describing Winchester products, 


Dept. L 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
. New Haven, Conn., U.S.A. 


Stag Handle 

Senator Pat- 

tern 3-bladed 

pocket knife. . Spear, 
pen and file blades. 

~ $1.50 
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Think and Grin 


Edited by Francis J. Rigney 





THANKSGIVING on every other part of 
the magazine with the exception of these 
two columns. What do you know about 
that? Well there would be thanksgiving 
here too if we had succeeded in keeping 
Old Idle Five Minutes away, but alas he 
has butted in again. Boys, we haven’t been 
strenuous enough in our efforts to keep him 
away. Say, let’s “‘talk turkey” to him in 
his own language, and let’s show him that 
when it comes to joking that he is no great 
pumpkin. Perhaps we can get rid of him in 
that way. Anyway, let’s try. Send in your 
best jokes and for each one accepted and pub- 
lished a Boy Scout diary will be awarded. 


Must Be a Seller " 


Jim: What makes that dog howl so. 

Tm: Just laziness. 

Jrm: Does that make dogs howl? 

Tr: It does this one, he is sitting on a 
cactus leaf and is too lazy to get off. 


Defined 


Frrst Crass: What is dust? 
TENDERFOOT: Mud, with the juice squeezed 
out of it. 


TENDERFOOT: Why have you your arm 
bandaged? 

First Crass: I broke it in two places. 
TENDERFOOT: I’d keep out of those places. 


Carrying ’em Out 
The farmer marched into the little grocer’s 
shop with a firm step. 
“‘T want that tub of butter,” he said, “and 
that barrel of sugar and all the other stuff 
you have in the store.” 
“‘Good gracious,” said the widow who kept 
the shop, “‘what do you want with all the 
goods?” 
“T dunno,” said the farmer. “But you see 
I’m the executor of your husband’s will, and 
the lawyer told me to carry out the pro- 
visions.” 

It Makes a Difference 
TEACHER: How old would a person be who 
was born in 1898? 

Bricut Boy: Man or woman? 


More Than He Expected 


A tenderfoot reached into his pocket for 
one half dollar and all that he found was one 
hole (whole). 





— — on 
The Rub 


Buyer: I’ve come to complain about my 
washing machine. 

, SALESMAN: Thousands have bought one 
and never complained. 

' Buyer: Well, when I get into the machine 
the paddles knock me off my feet. 


Eh, Eh? 
' Brix: “Y” is the fourth of July? 
Tom: I don’t know. 
Brxt: Well it is unless you have some way 
of your own of spelling it. 
N. B.: Tom doesn’t know what it is all 
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about yet. 
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Light Reading 
Tim: I would like to take a book home. 
LrBRARIAN: Something light? 
Tim: It doesn’t make any difference. | 
have my car outside. 


Speed 
PASSENGER (to driver): Isn’t that a ceme. 
tery we are passing now? 
Driver: Cemetery, nothing. What you 
think are grave-stones are mile-stones. 








Quick Sellers 
Scout: Do you keep Boys’ LirE? 
CLERK: No, we sell Boys’ Lire, we never 
get the chance to keep one. 


Not His Bent 


TEACHER (to little James): Sit down in 
front, James. 


James: I can’t. I’m not made that way. 


Worse Than Static 
TENDER: Why are so many people getting 
rid of their radios? 
Foot: Old I. F. M. has started broadcast- 
ing his jokes. 


Sight-Seeing 
“Well, if it isn’t Cousin Percy. What 
brought you here?” 
“Oh, I just came to see the sights and I 
thought I’d come and see you first.” 


A Grave Affair 


Then there’s one they tell on a bashful 
young man who used a very novel method o/ 
proposing. 

Taking his sweetheart to his family plot in 
the cemetery, he said: “‘Wouldn’t you like 
to be buried here, some day?” 








Does He? 


MotH_Er: Does my boy like to study? 
TEACHER: He likes to do nothing better. 


A Dry Joke 


A tourist, while traveling through Ari- 
zona, noticed the dry, dusty appearance ol 
the country. 

“‘Doesn’t it ever rain around here?” he 
asked a native. 

“Rain?” the native replied, ‘“‘rain, why, 
say, pardner, there’s bullfrogs in this yere 
town over five years old that hain’t learned 
to swim, yet.” 


Mixed Diet 

“‘Well,” said the doctor to his patient, 
“‘have you followed my dieting instructions 
and eaten only what a three-year-old child 
would?” ; 

‘Ves, doctor,” was the reply. “For din- 
ner I had a handful of mud, one of coal dust, 
a button-hook and a box of safety matches. 


A Difference 
Sam: Say, what made you give up singing 
in the choir? 
Ham: I was absent one Sunday and the 
people thought that the organ had been 
repaired. 
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Salting a Man-Eater | 
(Concluded from page 45) 














There only remained the main entrance 
nearly twenty feet away, only one sound leg 
upon which to depend, and the risk of the 
prute waking any second. It was his one 
chance, however, and, bracing himself for 
the effort, he slid softly to the floor, his 
shoeless feet alighting as soundlessly as even 
he could have wished. 

The hammock, relieved of its burden, 
began to rock. Geoffrey stilled it with one 
am, wishing that even blankets were not so 
noisy. It was a breathless moment, but the 
leopard did not stir, and, foot by foot, Geof- 


frey began his cautious advance to the door. ° 


He had covered half the distance when a 
go'way bird flew past the window with a 
snarling shriek. For a terrified second 
Geoffrey thought that all was over. The 
leopard growled in its sleep, but made no 
other response. It knew the voice too well. 
Geoffrey breathed again, crept a few more 
cautious paces, reached out a tentative hand 
and grasped the door-handle. 

If only he could open it without disturbing 
the leopard and make his way to the herd- 
boy. The kaffir doubtless had a gun of some 
kind if it was only an old flint-lock, and it 
might still be possible to lay the man-eater 
by the heels. 

“He turned the handle as softly as possible 
and pulled. The door, however, remained 
firmly shut, and with a shock of horror and 
despair he realized that it was locked. His 
uncle must have turned the key from force of 
habit leaving him a prisoner. 

He had barely recovered from the first 
shock of the discovery when he heard a slight 
sound in the room behind him. Half turning, 
he saw to his utter consternation that the 
leopard was awake and sitting up. 

That it should fail to see him was too much 
to expect. On the contrary it was glaring 
at him as a cat glares at a mouse, and next 
moment, with a bloodcurdling roar, the 
most terrifying sound he had ever heard, it 
crouched and sprang. 

He never doubted that his last moment had 
come. Having no weapon of any kind, he 
clutched instinctively at the nearest object, 
which happened to be a bag of some sort 
standing near the door, and hurled it full in 
the animal’s face as it rushed upon him 
open-mouthed. To his astonishment the 
bag burst in a cloud of white dust which 
effectually enveloped the charging leopard 


and all else, and he realized that it was noth- 
ing less than the camp supply of flour which 
he had put to such strange use. 

But Geoffrey’s surprise was nothing com- 
pared with that of the leopard. Blinded and 
half suffocated, the bewildered beast careered 
round and round the hut, while Geoffrey 
cowered flat against the wall, until by mere 
chance it blundered through the open door- 
way into the inner room, where il could be 
heard crashing about overturning everything 
in its way. 

Then Goeffrey got the inspiration of his 
life. Knee or no knee, he bounded for the 
open door, which swung outwards, threw his 
weight against it and slammed it with a 
bang. 

For a second he leaned against the door 
breathless but triumphant, then, locking it 
carefully, he pulled on his boots in feverish 
haste and hurried to the window, through 
which he clambered, heedless of injured 
limbs and possible consequences. 

An hour later he heard sounds of the 
party returning, and met them straggling 
up a donga a hundred yards from camp. 
To his uncle’s query as to what he was 
doing there he replied with a counter-ques- 
tion: “‘Had they got the leopard?” “No!” 
Then, addressing himself to the Colonel, he 
remarked as casually as he could: ‘‘Then 
you ought to have been in my place. I’ve 
had fine sports.” 

““What on earth do you mean?” snapped 
the Colonel, who had missed a koodoo and 
was testy in consequence. 

“T mean I’ve got him,” replied Geoffrey 
quietly. ‘Got him alive, too, did it with 
flour instead of salt,’’ he added mischie- 
vously, “and if you can get me that top 
figure from the Zoo we'll go halves.” 

When Geoffrey returned home some 
weeks later, the longed-for rifle went with 
him, but perhaps the proudest day of his 
life was when he accompanied some of his 
late school friends to the Zoo, to see a 
famous white man-eating leopard, just ar- 
rived from Africa. 

An incredulous keeper listened open- 
mouthed to Goeffrey’s account of how he 
had caught it, and perhaps the story lost 
nothing in the telling. Anyhow the audience 
was duly impressed, and the leopard behind 
the iron bars in no way challenged the 
narrative. 





Appleton Recommends 
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(Concluded from page 17) 











of it and waiting for a pretext to give up 
what the mess agreed was plain foolish- 
ness. 

But lacking an excuse they kept it up like 
boys who in daring each other keep inventing 
more and more dangerous stunts. In one 
sense their rivalry was good for the morale 
of the squadron for their exploits went a long 
way toward fattening up combat reports. 
Between them they managed to knock down 
over a dozen planes. Not a startling record 
compared to the army but it meant some- 
thing to those who knew the usual odds on 
the Coast. But before long the squadron 
forgot their record in waiting for the in- 
evitable disaster. 

Almost daily they attempted something 
that dared Providence. Grey cut down a 
captive balloon right behind the Tirpitz 
battery that had been making so much 
trouble for the Belgians. At that time 
bagging a balloon was not the comparatively 
easy matter that it became later with really 
reliable incendiary ammunition. The fliers 
of four nations had been after that particular 
balloon for a week. Grey accomplished it by 
diving straight down from something like 
twelve thousand feet with his engine wide 
open, then levelling off at three hundred and 
flying under it. 

To even the score Roberts left formation 
and dove into the middle of a patrol of eight 
enemy fighters. He got two of them and 
Possibly a third before they riddled his 
— He crashed just beyond the Belgian 

es. 


The squadron was not surprised when the 
skipper beached Roberts for it. Or when 
three days later he took away Grey’s ship 
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for trying the same thing. But they all knew 
that Commander Carey was bluffing. He 
knew and the youngsters knew that the Allies 
were losing too many pilots to be able to 
keep two good ones on the ground. 

But Carey’s next move was a complete 
surprise to everybody. He detailed the pair 
of them to a Camel two-seater for photo- 
graphing work. Why, the others could not 
guess, for except in line of duty they had not 
exchanged a word in weeks. Apparently 
it had no effect on their feeling toward each 
other. They carried out their orders re- 
ligiously, brought back whatever information 
they were sent for. But it was obvious that 
they were bound to chafe under the restraint 
of flying a slow two-seater. 

Carey held them to it and said nothing. 
Whatever his idea was he kept them in the 
quiet upper air. Not that photographing 
was anything much as an insurance risk. 
The enemy did not like to have his picture 
taken. And he made it his business to 
pounce on the Camels at every opportunity. 
That was how long range cameras came in. 
By that time pictures were being taken at 
eighteen or twenty thousand feet. The 
youngsters got good pictures too, but as a 
rule they were taken from twenty thousand 
feet. Neither of them was very patient and 
when clouds or bad weather interfered they 
usually dropped down where they could see— 
and be seen—better. Well up, Camels 
handled quickly but below they were slow 
andclumsy. But with the extra risks Roberts 
and Grey stirred up plenty of excitement. 

They even managed to drop one enemy 
plane. Grey got it while Roberts nursed his 
engine along on two dead cylinders. They 








THE BOY SCOUTS 
YEAR BOOK, 1930 


Edited by FRANKLIN K. MATHIEWS 


THE BOY SCOUTS 
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As James E. West points out in his foreword to this 
volume, every boy has an incurable disposition to 
laugh. So it is humor that is the keynote of the 1930 
Edition of the Boy Scouts Year Book. Mr. Mathiews, 
the experienced editor of these annuals, has carefully 
selected a brilliant collection of fine stories and splendid 
articles, which together comprise a storehouse of fun 
and wit that will provide long hours of amusement for 
the American boy. 


In “The Boy Scouts Year Book (1930),” there appear on the list of con- 
tributors such authors as Ralph Henry Barbour, Francis J. Rigney, Russell 
Gordon Carter, Lord Robert Baden-Powell (the Chief Scout of them all), 
C.H. Claudy, Thomas H. Baldwin, and other writers of like rank. Dan Beard 


is also represented with some of his widely famous articles. 


As to illus- 


trations, the book is embellished profusely by the work of such men as 
Henry Pitz, A. Conway Peyton, Enos V. Comstock, and the inimitable Bert 
Salg. Upholding the usual high standards of the annual, both authors and 
artists have put forward their very best in order to make of the volume 
the biggest boy’s book of the year. As a final guarantee of the outstanding 
quality of “The Boy Scouts Year Book (1930),” Mr. West might well be 
quoted. “‘We promise readers a laugh or two on almost every page,” he 
says, “‘and on some, in addition, a rollicky roar.” 

A complete list of the contributors to the present annual is given 


below: 


Ralph Henry Barbour, Emma C. 
Ponafidine, Aldis Dunbar, Harold M. 
Sherman, Trumbull Reed, Dan 
Beard, Charles A. Gareis, Jr., Bassett 
Morgan, Francis J. Rigney, A. 
Edwards Chapman, Russell Gordon 
Carter, Lord Robert Baden-Powell, 


Horace Chadbourne, E. A. Wood, 
Eugene Cunningham, George R. 
Nelson, C. H. Claudy, Dervin 
Locksley, Floyd R. Barber, Thomas 
H. Baldwin, George G. Liver- 
more, Edward J. Morrow, F. J. 
Mosher. 


With many illustrations. $2.50 








Edited by Franklin K. Mathiews 
THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK OF STORIES 
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got over the line before they crashed but their he found that Tiny had been barely scrape, 
ship was a total loss. by the bullet, knocked out for a minute o, 
Even that success did not seem to warm so. Now there was no time for joy or que. 

* cs them up to each other. But Carey chuckled tioning. Grey’s face lit up as he took jy 

when late that afternoon he heard Roberts the situation, and although his head gjjj 

tell one of the other pilots that “we” got a | swayed with weakness he managed to grip 

plane today. He went back and read over /Johnny’s shoulder, in the first comrade, 

all their reports confirming his impression gesture that had passed between them sinc. 

that it had always been “he” did thisor “I” that day on the landing-field. Johnny 


did that, never “we.” gripped his stick and the ship whipped y, 

About a week later the end came. They _ into the fog, heading for a position above th, 

were sent out to get pictures of the Lengen- enemy that had already forgotten them 

boon Battery back of Nieuport. It clouded Keeping in the mist, he shut off the engine 

up while they were climbing and they struck and listened. The roar of engines cam, 
a solid layer of clouds over the battery at from below and a little ahead of them. 

about twelve thousand feet. They both Probably the Germans had dismisse; 

knew what it meant to godown. Theclouds their first target from their minds, 4t 

might be four or five thousand feet thick. Of least, they were not watching the cloy; 

course they had gone down and got away overhead. Camels do not attack single. 

with it before but not over Nieuport where _ seaters, particularly when outnumbered typ 

combat patrols were always up. But Johnny to one. Eager to clean up on the pai 

was not going to let Grey doubt hisnerve,so below them, they were zooming to get above 

he dropped through the clouds and they got The Allied ships had drawn together and 

3 the pictures. their crews were waiting, hoping only ty te 

é Te S Our a nC é He was lifting her again toward the cover _ exact a price for their ships. The German oat 


when Grey tapped his shoulder. The little formation divided, swooped up and hung for 
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fellow pointed above and behind them and _an instant poised for the dive. Z “ 

there where the mist thinned below the At that instant, the third Camel struck, pen 

Do a real favor for mother, father, aunt, clouds a file of enemy single seaters material- With engine wide open, the big ship dove ne “ 
s ized slowly, six of them. fairly into the midst of the enemy, arriving The 

uncle and other grown-up relatives Far ahead, much too far to reach ahead of __ in point-blank range before it was even seep, hibit ¢ 


. the faster fighters, they could see the long Roberts opened on the nearest, missed, and 
and friends. roll of smoke that marked the line, stretched roared by. But Grey caught his fairly. The 
like a dingy gray curtain above the yellow __ tell-tale row of holes ran across its fuselage 
mud and the squalid ruins of what had once the smaller ship swerved, nosed down and 
been. farms. Although they scanned the plungedintoaspin. The others burst apart, 
horizon hopefully they saw nothing moving _ flipped around to see this new menace. Seeing 
in all that desolate expanse. If any Allied only a lone Camel, they charged furiously, 
patrols were up they were out of sight and Below, the crippled Camel sped on, while its 
reach behind the clouds. They knew that consort, seeing what was up, turned back. 
two other Camels were out but they too Johnny had no idea of running away. As 
would be-far above. They looked at each he drove past the enemy, he came around 
7 ‘ other grimly then Johnny settled himself to | and headed back. All five were above him 
Somewhere along the list they will find the maga- get the last ounce of power out of his engine now, one was charging down from right 
. A : . . in a hopeless effort to escape. Grey fired a ahead, three from one side, and the fifth 
zine they want at a very special low rate in club burst in his gun and waited. F was = tail. They came in firing. Bits 
r 7S? cE. whi u The little pursuit ships were coming on of cloth ripped off the wings but Roberts 
“4 - aiten sche % _— pees chap when #0 fast, spreading out as they came tocloseinon held his fire and Grey followed his example. 
renew your BOYS’ LIFE subscription they can their prey from both sides. Johnny was The air throbbed and pounded with the beat 
climbing as fast as he dared. In the clouds of many engines and the sharp rattle of 






































also subscribe for their favorite magazine at a he might dodge. But eying the distance to machine-gun fire. 
bie saving in orice the swirling mist he knew that it was hopeless. The ship coming in from ahead held its 
Vi & c= Pp ; He fingered his trigger, fired a tentative course as if it was bent upon a collision. 
/ — Special burst and looked back again. More holes opened in the fuselage, one of 
: P reed Price For a moment longer nothing happened. Johnny’s feet suddenly went numb. Still 
BOYS’ LIFE with Price ae The Camel curved upward while the biting —_ waiting, he fingered his trigger. Three hun- 
be air roared about them. Their leading pur- dred, two hundred yards, still the other shi 
American Home................. $9.00 sae suer was almost within range now. They drove on. The plane above their tail a 
American Magazine and Woman’s could see the pilot’s face, see him fingering almost over Grey when the little fellow’s gun 
Home Comp 5.50 4.75 his gun. Johnny glanced again at the clouds rapped out, firing fairly into the enemy 
wipe th a4 ae ; then dipped to turn and drop under the first _pilot’s face. The ship stalled, sideslipped, 
Better Homes and Gardens 2.60 2.20 plane. He was startled when Grey excitedly and roared past them in a spinning dive. 
thumped him, pointed back. With the Johnny’s target filled his sights now. Pain 
EMI bs 's diavacatacacaealatwe atatearae eth 4.00 3.50 mysterious abruptness of a flight of birds the was clutching at him as he commenced firing. 
. ’ enemy formation dipped and swung aside. It seemed to be minutes later when he saw it 
Cosmopolitan 5-00 4.50 Amazed, the pair in the Camel looked far below, a roaring mone of flames. A 
. around to see what had come to the rescue, _ bullet from one of the side planes tore through ; 
Country Home °<5 +59 saw nothing but flat grey mist. Instinc- his shoulder and he slumped forward, con- The L 
Delineator.... 3.00 2.50 tively, Johnny brought the ship’s nose up __ scious but battling against a growing dullness ld 
again, and made for the clouds. Something in his brain. In the whirling, bucking ship e A 
Etude Music Magazine. . 4.00 3.50 snicked the side of the cockpit, a scrap of _ little Grey turned his gun on the other three (bo 
; fabric flew from the upper wing. He saw as they drove by. And few men in the —_ 
Field and Stream ; 4.50 4.00 then that the leading a ae climbing Dunkirk air force could approach - — 
re after them, loath to give up the pursuit. It with a machine gun. The middle ship whi 
Good Housekeeping 4-50 4.25 Syene sane instantly and made off after _ faltered, wavered off to the side. The others — 
on eS : : ’ the others. But Johnny suddenly realized zoomed overhead, turned to come back. Kenne 
ean inaiaaaaes — ad that Grey’s gun had not answered. He But it was the American ship that wavered These 
McCalls..... .. et neues ae 2.50 looked then and saw only the top of the now, nosed down and plunged. Grey by me 
’ other’s helmeted head bent forward against dragged his eyes from the enemy long enough Ofa 
Parents’ Magazine 4.00 2.75 the coaming. His heart contracted with a. to see that Roberts was down, pressed against exhibi 
Pictorial Revi 2.75 stab of fear as he reached back and touched his instrument board. The little fellow tried goat,” 
ictorial Review ee tact ' the head. It moved slightly but he felt a to haul himself up to reach the controls, glass. 
Red Book Magazine 3.65 damp tear in the leather. found his right arm helpless, with blood Besi 
Madness and overpowering grief gripped pouring down over his hand. Roberts crafts, 
Review of Reviews 5.00 4.00 Johnny then. As the first shreds of the mist _ stirred, turned a wan face, and grinned. phases 
’ stung his face he brought the ship around Grey’s mind cleared as he heard the two progrz 
Scientific American.............. 6.00 5.00 toward the disappearing enemy. All recol- enemy planes coming again. Then before printe 
od P , lection of the feud was consumed in the heat he could locate both of them the other 
Scribner's Magazine 6.00 of his determination to keep defeat away Camel dove in from above. The single- L 
Style 7.00 from Tiny, take him down ina final triumph. _ seaters sheered off, one of them struggling NI 
ves , What he saw as he searched for the single- —_ to keep on an even keel. tl 
World’s Work 6.00 seaters brought a gleam of grim joy to his eyes. . Washi 
Beyond them two other Camels were WHEN the battered Camel wavered in ning 
emerging from the clouds, the leading one at Furnes Field, the men who ran out Scout 
Send Order to wavering slightly, in trouble, and striving from the hangars had to lift two half- “Ay 
to make the Allied lines with a faltering en- conscious figures from the cockpits. The 1432 
gine. The, other was following, apparently station already knew what had happened D.C. 
9 hoping to pick up the pilot and observer if from the crippled plane. Carey, who hap- Wash 
OYS IFE they landed behind the German lines. And _ pened to be there, came up to them with Unive 
they had blundered fairly into the patrol of eyes twinkling. Centr 
single-seaters. “You know, I half suspected that you Land 
Roberts was too intent on the sight to see would make a good team.” ship a 
a movement close at hand. But he sud- Grey bravely met the other’s eyes as he him t 
denly grew conscious of a pale blood-streaked answered. “We'd like to work together Unive 
face close to his as he looked around. Later from now on, sir, wherever you put us.” ne 8 
on th 
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Lone Scouts at Mohawk 
HE Rural Scouting De- 
partment had two booths 

at the Eastern States Expo- 

sition held at Springfield, 

Mass., from September 14th 

to 20th. One booth was de- 

voted to Rural Scouting, and 
the second to Lone Scouting. 

The Rural Booth contained 

an exhibit of handicraft arti- 

cles, model ships, bird-houses, 
mounted butterflies, leaves, and flowers, all 
repared by farm boys. Rural Scouts Irving 

M. Schultz, Stanley Holda, and Lawrence 

Meacham, all of Monson, Mass., gave 

demonstrations of cement flower-pot mould- 

ing, woodcarving, and horncraft. 
The Lone Scout Booth contained an ex- 
hibit of Horncraft and ‘‘art-stone” work 


Lone Scout 


e 






popular on the campus; 
energetic in all of his work; 
had the highest average in his 
studies during the Senior year, 
and was active in all of the 
school extra curricula activi- 
ties.” 

We extend congratulations 
and shall welcome Scout Tal- 
bert to New York City as he 
enters Columbia University. 


Eagle Rank Award 

LONE SCOUT A. T. HUGHES, JR., of 

Lake End, La., appeared in the Court 
of Honor of the Norwela Council, Shreve- 
port, La., at a recent meeting, as the member 
of the KTBS Radio Tribe of Lone Scouts, 
and was awarded the Eagle Scout Badge. 
Field Executive Cole states that he is an out- 

















The Lone Scout and Rural Department Booths at the Eastern States Exposition, held at Spring- 


field, Mass., from September 14th to the 20th. Pictured in the Lone Scout Booth are Lone 

Scouts Henry Lemmermann and Everett Roberts, both of Ridgefield, Conn. In the Rural Booth 

(below) are Rural Scouts Irving M. Schultz, Lawrence Meacham, and Stanley Holda, all of 
Monson, Mass. 


which was demonstrated by Lone Scouts 
Henry Lemmermann, Everett Roberts, and 
Kenneth Workman, all of Ridgefield, Conn. 
These boys also demonstrated soil culture, 
by means of many interesting experiments. 

Of added interest were three live pheasants, 
exhibited by Rural Scouts, a large “Billy- 
enat,” and a section of beehive enclosed in 
glass. 

Besides exhibiting and demonstrating their 
crafts, the Scouts also explained the various 
phases of the Lone and Rural Scouting 
program, and distributed literature and 
printed information. 


Lone Scout Wins Scholarship 


NE of our outstanding Lone Scouts of 

" the East is Ansel E. M. Talbert, of 
Washington, D. C. The Washington Eve- 
ning Star reports the following in regard to 
Scout Talbert: 

“Ansel Edward McLaurine Talbert, of 
1432 Monroe Street N. W., Washington, 
D. C., won the scholarship awarded by the 
W ashington Alumni Association of Columbia 
University. Scout Talbert has attended the 
Central High School of Washington and the 
Landon Preparatory School. The scholar- 
ship award won by Scout Talbert will enable 
him to attend Columbia College of Columbia 
University in New York City. 

“The award of this scholarship was made 
on the basis that Scout Talbert was one of 
the outstanding all-round worthy students. 
Headmaster of the Landon School said that 

tt was an outstanding scholar and 
Student in and out of classioom; he was 
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standing Lone Scout; a credit to the Council 
and has won in a splendid way this distin- 
guished medal of achievement in Scouting. 

Mr. Cole reports that the Louisiana State 
Fair to be held at Shreveport, La., will have 
Rural and Lone Scout exhibits and demon- 
strations. 


State and County Fairs 
RE you going to your County or State 
Agricultural Fair? If so, why not begin 
to cooperate with your Scout Executive and 
the officials of the Fair in making a Lone 
Scout Exhibit and conducting demonstra- 
tions in practical things of interest to the 
public? Scout activities, First Aid work, 
Signaling, First Aid to Farm Animals, Knot- 
tying Demonstrations, Camping, Insect 
Control, Disease Control Treatment—these 
and many others should be expertly demon- 
strated at your local fair. Get busy right 
away, and offer your services, but have in 
mind that farm and Lone Scouts should 
plan a definite program of service at the 
County Fair. Here are some of the services 
you can render to the management: 1. Your 
personal service, for messenger work. 2. 
Ushering. 3. Running an information booth. 
4. Operating a lost and found department. 
5. Operating a first aid station. 6. Assist 
in regulating traffic. 7. Take care of park- 
ing automobiles. 8. Keep grounds clean. 
Wouldn’t it be fine if every fair and ex- 
position held throughout the country could 
have a group of farm and Lone Scouts, 
properly uniformed, rendering service in this 
manner? 
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Made by Kingsbury 
especially forus. 


Obtainable 
no where else. 


ERE'S the new White 
Wasp, made especially 
for us by Kingsbury — 















world’s leading maker of 
model planes. Result of 
months of experimenting. 
Rises off ground—will not 
nose-dive, stall or spin. Positively the 
slickest plane you ever saw and will out- - 
perform most planes costing several times 
as much. Several brand new features which 
insure supreme performance. Not a con- 
struction set—a ready-to-fly plane. 30 
seconds after postman delivers your plane 
you can send it into air, banking, zooming, 
rising over hotisetops. Look at these pictures! 


F. light Guaranteed 


We positively guarantee the 
White Wasp to fly and to satisfy 
you in every way. This plane 
will create a positive sensation 
everywhere. Every boy in town 
will envy you. Yet you may 
have it FREE. 
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A GRAND BOYS 
MAGAZINE 


The Open Road for Boys Magazine is a 
fifty-page, monthly magazine crammed 
with thrilling, breath-taking stories of 
high adventure, aviation, deep mystery 
and suspense. 200,000 readers. Regu- 
lar subscription price to Open Road for 
Boys Magazine alone is $1.00 a year. 
Fill out and send the coupon below, with 
$1.00 and we'll send you The Open Road 
for Boys Magazine for one year and we ll 
rush a White Wasp Plane to you FREE of 
all charge. This is a great offer. Send 
coupon today. 
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m - SPECIAL COUPON 






Pilot Preston—Open Road for Boys 
130 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Friend Pilot: Gosh, yes! Here’s my dollar. Put me down 


for a whole year for Open Road for Boys Magazine and ru: Ds "hite 
Wasp Plane immediately, I v i sh me a White 
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GET."BB MAGIC’ FREE 
BB | 


in every boy’s pocket, every parent’s desk. Your MAGIC} 


“BB Magic” tells the wonderful 

shot; its importance and place in boy training. 
Points way to leadershi lf-exp ion, poise 
and concentration, Makes crack shots. Belongs 
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for Scouts 

The Department of 
Scout Supplies can now 
furnish you with official 
Leathercraft packages. 
Registration card cases, 
belts, and many other 
useful articles can be 
made from leather 
which we furnish cut to 
shape or in the whole 
skin. We also supply 
patterns, designs, tools, 
dyes, laces—everything 
necessary to make a 
useful article of leather. 


Graton & Knight Company 
Worcester, Mass. 


























For Model Making 


PLASTIC WOOD 


[Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


In making model ships, model 
coaches, model airplanes, Plastic 
Wood permits the most delicate re- 
finements, made to scale. In the “Sea 
Witch,” shown above, even the hull 
is modeled from Plastic Wood. 


Every boy who likes to do things 
finds that Plastic Wood helps him 
greatly. In working for Woodcarv- 
ing, Handicraft and Carpentry Merit 
Badges Plastic Wood enables the 
Scout to complete many jobs with a 
professional finish that might other- 
wise have been thrown out. And it is 
not a make-shift, for carpenters and 
cabinet makers use it regularly. 


Plastic Wood handles like putty and hardens 
into solid wood, with all 
the properties of wood ex- 
cept the grain, and holds 
lastingly fast to any clean, 
dry surface. An interest- 
ing bit of modeling is the 
making of flower sticks, 
with pine cones for the 
body, Plastic Wood for 
head, tail and feet, painted 
to natural colors. 





Wooden animals, too, may 
be modeled from Plastic 
Wood and, as it has no grain, it permits of 
the most delicate carving without danger of 
chipping and splitting. 
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>] Plastic Wood has so 
many practical 
everyday uses that 
we have prepared a 
48-page illustrated 
booklet — “Things 
to do with Plastic 
Wood”—describing 
these, with numerous pages devoted to ship 
model making, wood modeling and carving. 
It gives many suggestions for repairs that 
any boy can do to boats, automobile bodies, 

















sports equipment, and the home. Sent by 
mail for 10 cents. 

Handles Hardens 
like into 
Putty Wood 
Tubes 25c 4 -lb. can 35¢ 1 Ib. can $1.00 


Solvent, 25 and 50 cent cans 


AT HARDWARE AND PAINT STORES 


Addison-Leslie Co., Mfrs., 
651 Bolivar St., Canton, Mass. 


Please send your 48-page book “Things to 
do with Plastic Wood” for which I enclose 
10 cents. 


Name 


Address. 





How will you celebrate National Book 

Week this year? Inschool, in your local 
library, in your Scout Troop, in your church, 
doubtless you will encounter some observ- 
ance. We suggest that in addition to these 
group celebrations you have a small private 
celebration of your own. Take the time to 
read some really good book, some book that 
you have heard about and have planned to 
read ‘“‘some time’’—let this year’s Book 
Week be the time. And here are some new 
books to read with that good old one. 


Some Exceptionally Fine 
Stories 


West Point Wins, by Paschal N. Strong. 
Little Brown. $2.00. 
ERE is a splendid story of West Point 
life, perhaps the best since General 
King’s still popular ‘“‘Cadet Days,” written 
by one of the favorites among Boys’ Lire 
authors, a man who knows the Point and all 
the existence whereof he writes with charm 
and humor and skill. The training to which 
newcomers are subjected by upper-classmen, 
the working of the code, and the athletic life 
are all delightfully portrayed. 


Queer Person, by Ralph Hubbard. 

Doubleday. $2.50. 

ME: HUBBARD’S name is familiar to 
all Scouts as an authority on things 

Indian, so this book from his pen will have 

particular appeal to them. It is a story of 


New Books for Book Week 


Livermore, E. A. Wood, Bassett Morgan, 
Eugene Cunningham, C. H. Claudy, Thomas 
H. Baldwin, A. Edwards Chapman, Edward 
J. Morrow, and many others. There are 
articles, in which are many laughs, by Lord 
Baden-Powell, Dan Beard, E. C. Ponafidine, 
and F. J. Mosher. Then there are humorous 
poems and dozens of entertaining pictures by 
Harrison Cady, Bert Salg, A. Conway Pey- 
ton, John R. Neill, Francis J. Rigney, Enos 
B. Comstock, Henry Pitz and, of course, 
Dan Beard and Lord Baden-Powell. All in 
all, it is a volume rich in laughter. 


Mystery of World’s End, by Helen 
Berger. Longmans. $2.00. 
AN ENTERTAINING picture of a big 
family in Hawaii with a mystery on 
which all the young people work. Peter, 
invalided by an accident and thinking he 
cannot walk, is sent from his Washington 
home to visit his uncle, an inventor, and 
cousins in Hawaii. How a pretense designed 
to help him turns into reality makes the 
story. 


The Shaggy Legion, by Hal Evarts. 
Little Brown. $2.00. 
‘THis is a story of a young Scout, buffalo 
hunter and finally rancher, but it is also a 
story of the disappearance of the great buffalo 
herds under the guns of the hide hunters. 
Boys who enjoy reading of the West, of 
caravans, of settlers, of Indian attacks, will 
find this book unusually entertaining. 





National Book Week 


November 16-22 , 





life in an Indian village of the West—of the 
Pikuni Indians, and it pictures the life, the 
activities, the labors of the tribe. Specifi- 
cally, it concerns a strange boy who wanders 
into the camp. His peculiarities which are 
due to the fact that he is deaf and dumb, 
make the people fear him. But an old wo- 
man, miserably poor, takes him, rears him, 
and helps him ‘to final success and honor. 
The story is told with charm and holds 
interest from first page to last. 


Mountains are Free, by Julia Davis 
Adams. Dutton. $2.50. 
ILLIAM TELL is a familiar name, 
but aside from the apple episode, who 
knows anything of his period, his experiences, 
his character? In this story of young Swiss 
Bruno, who is taken to an Austrian castle to 
be a servitor, the background of oppression 
by the Austrians that caused Tell and his 
friends to rebel is well pictured. The ad- 
ventures of Bruno, the Swiss peasant boy, 
Zelina, the high-born girl and Kyo, the min- 
strel, her devoted follower, are entertain- 
ing. 


Red Man’s Luck, by Constance Lindsay 
Skinner. Coward McCann. $2.00. 
‘THE appearance of a juvenile by Miss Skin- 

ner is always an event of interest and 
readers will find this tale of the exploits of a 
white boy who has been trained in Indian 
ways quite delightful. The young hero, 
Luck, prevents his Indian friends from doing 
foolish things, gets the better of a white man 
bent on using the Indians to accomplish his 
own contemptible ends, and saves his white 
friend, the Factor, many difficulties about 
which he knows nothing. 

In writing and in characterization the book 
is far above the average. 


In Lawrence’s Bodyguard, by Gurney 
Slade. Stokes. $2.00. 

BOY is selected, while he isstill-in school, 
to undertake a strange and dangerous 
quest in the Arabian desert. How he pre- 
pares for his work, how he learns to know the 
people of the desert, learns their language, 
develops the ability to pass as one of them, 
and ‘then becomes involved in Lawrence’s 
campaign in Arabia; all this is told in a 
spirited ‘narrative that holds attention and 
interest from the first page to the last, and 
this, even though the boy does seem almost 
incredibly competent in every situation. 


The Boy Scouts Year Book, Edited by 
F. K. Mathiews. Appleton. $2.50. 

HE 1930 Year Book is a laughter book 
with comedy stories by Ralph Henry 
Barbour, Harold M. Sherman, Francis J. 





Rigney, Russell Gordon Carter, George G. 


Skyways 
Skycraft, by Augustus Post. 
$3.00. . 
AJOR POST, Aviation Editor of Boys’ 
Lire, has prepared an exceptional text 
for young readers who have genuine interest 
in aircraft, in their mechanical development, 
in the reasons that have governed the de- 
velopment of each part, and in the working 
of every device that has been created as an 
aid to the flyer for the management and 
safety of his machine. The book is lavishly 
illustrated with pictures and diagrams. 


Oxford. 


Comrades of the Clouds, by Laurie 
York Erskine. Appleton. $2.00. 
[NCIDENTS in the hazardous lives of 

members of an airplane squadron of the 
A. E. F. comprise this book which will de- 
light young readers who are avid for stories 
of flying. Here are the combats, the stunts, 
the menaces of bullet and flame, the friend- 
ships and enmities rife in a small group 
gathered by chance into close day-to-day 
association, all described in Mr. Erskine’s 
usual vivid fashion. 


Skywards, by Gen. William Mitchell. 
Lippincott. $3.00. 
FOR advanced readers on and students of 
Aviation this book, which is a considera- 
tion of the theory and elements of aviation and 
its machines, will be of vital interest. General 
Mitchell discusses experiences in aviation and 
the lessons learned from them in the war; 
commercial flying and the established routes; 
and the condition of military aviation in 
various countries. 


Silver Wings, by 
Knopf. $2.00. 
OUR readers know Mr. Whitfield’s work 
too well to require a recommendation 
of it. In this volume they will find in an 
attractive new setting many stories that have 
appeared in Boys’ Lire. 


Raoul Whitfield. 


Jump! by Don Glassman. Simon & 
Schuster. $3.00. 
A GOOD book about the Caterpillar Club, 
its members, and how they became ac- 
credited members of this unusual organiza- 
tion, if such it can be called. It is full of 
interesting stories and is probably the most 
complete book on parachutes. 


Twenty Thousand Miles in a Flying 
Boat, by Sir Alan Cobham. McKay. $2.00. 
OLDER boys who have an interest in 

Aviation, in Africa, in travel, in the work 
involved in establishing air routes will find 
this account of a trip around Africa fascinat- 





ing. It is written in easy familiar style and 
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YOU can.. 
Bag the Bunny 
.. with PETERS 


Rabbit hunting days— how 
every boy naturally loves them! 
And now “the frost is again on 
the pumpkin’”’—another season 
has rolled around. 


Shoot Peters shells—and 
you'll bag your share of the 
cottontails. But listen, boys 
—keep within the legal limit. 
The country needs more real 
sportsmen, the kind we hope 
you may grow up to be. 


Peters Ammunition is 
backed by 44 years of experi- 
ence—the first manufacturer 
to machine-load ammunition— 
the first to have a shot tower 
—and today the only maker 
of ammunition to prove its 
products by means of spark 
photography. 


Have you seen our free new 
booklet, ‘“‘From Trigger to 
Target”? If not, send for a 
copy today—and then we know 
you'll insist on Peters when 
you go to the store to buy. 


The Peters Cartridge Co. 
Dept. K-47 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
New York 


San Francisco 








AMMUNITION YOU CAN 
SHOOT WITH CONFIDENCE 





Novembet 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


tells all the happenings, great and small, of 
, notable expedition. 


Aviation Stories, Retold from St. 
Nicnotas. Century Co. $1.25. 

GROUP of flying stories, varied in set- 
A ting and type, is presented in this book, 
ghich will please any boy who wants to read 
of fying. The stories are by A. M. Jacobs, 

rry Starkey Aldrich, Merritt P. Allen, 
¢, H. Claudy and others. 


Sons of the Air, by T. C. Bridges. 
Warne. $1 -50. 
HERE is an exciting story about a group 
of English Scouts and their adventures 
when they make a friend of rich Dicky 
Trask, who is an expert airman and gives 
the troop a plane of its own. 


Aircraft Book for Boys, by Dorothy 
Verrill. Harper. $2.50. 
READERS will find a wealth of books on 
the history of flying and the achieve- 
ments of noted flyers. Among them this is 
excellent and comprehensive; also it contains 
one good feature—a glossary of aeronautical 
terms. There is much technical information 
with an abundance of diagrams and illustra- 
tions. One chapter is on learning to fly and 
another considers flying for girls. The author 
of the book is herself a pilot. 


School Days of Sport 


Candidate for the Line, by Ralph 
Henry Barbour. Appleton. $2.00. 
FOR those who want to read of football 

and football games and have a lively story 
as well Mr. Barbour has provided another 
volume. He has created a likeable hero in 
the almost silent Rod and an amusing foil 
in his talkative roommate and an unusual 
set-up in the two students who, as the vil- 
lains of the story, are opposed to each other 
rather than to the hero. Mr. Barbour 
touches again on the subject of the athlete 
provided for so that he may lend his ability 
to the team, and the half-hearted way in 
which such cases may be investigated when 
the investigators hope to find nothing 
definite. But first and last, this is a good 
football story. 


The Boy From the Blue, by F. A. M. 
Webster. Warne. $1.50. 
READERS who would like a picture of an 
English School to contrast with their own 
High.or Prep School will find this an enter- 
taining tale, even if the hero is something of a 
wonder. He has come from Africa, where he 
had spent his sixteen years roaming with his 
father and some of them fighting with the 
British forces during the Great War. Natu- 
rally, he is at first a little out of place in the 
English school and has some trying ex- 
periences but in the end he wins his way and 
returns to Africa and more high adventure. 


The Boy from the West, by Arthur 
Stanwood Pier. Houghton Mifflin. $1.75. 
R. PIER’S stories of St. Timothy’s are 
probably known to young readers. This 
last one presents pleasantly the life, the 
games, the small rivalries of Prep School days 
through a group of average boys. 


Tied in the Ninth, by Merritt Parmelee 
Allen. Century. $1.75. 

ASEBALL enthusiasts will probably find 

a good deal of interest in this collection 
of short stories, each one about a baseball 
situation or game. 


The Scarlet of Avalon, by Earl Sil- 
vers. Appleton. $2.00. 


PLEASING story this of how a boy 

showed courage and moral fibre under 
temptation, how he became ambitious to go 
to college and found the way, and of his early 
days as a freshman playing football and 
making friends. 


The Sea, the North and the South 
The Trail of Fire, by J. D. Whiting. 
Bobbs Merrill. $1.75. 
THE building of the Confederate vessel 
_ Alabama, her exploits and final defeat are 
laterestingly pictured here, with the story of 
an English boy who enlists on the Alabama 
and his American cousin of New Hampshire 
whose father owns two ships. They meet 
when the American boy is taken prisoner 
when his father’s Lamplighter is burned. 


Loot of the Flying Dragon, by Ken- 
neth Payson Kempton. Little Brown. $2.00. 


THE season’s supply of books about the 
sea and pirates with treasure and ad- 
venture is increased by this book which 
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readers of stories of this type will find excit- 
ing and entertaining. Its hero, young Bar- 
naby Vane, shipping clerk, is kidnapped and 
sent from his Boston home aboard the brig 
Faucy to the Spanish Main, and on his way 
falls in with pirates who are seeking a great 
Spanish treasure which Barnaby had once 
seen. A story full of adventure, but with 
some good character drawing and real story 
quality. 


Fisherman 28, by Jack Calvin. Little 
Brown. $2.00. 
DOUBTLESS those who were interested in 
“‘Square-Rigged” will want to read this 
sequel which continues the story of the feud 
between two salmon-fishing concerns with 
young Bert Lindsay as its hero and contains 
many exciting incidents of a fishermen’s war. 


Treasure Trove of Pirate Stories, by 
Ramon Wilke Kessler. . Appleton. $2.50. 
HIS book opens with a pirate story which 
appeared originally in Boys’ Lire— 
“The Emerald of San Pablo,” by Eugene 
Cunningham. There is “The Gold Bug,” 
by Poe, and chapters from long stories about 
pirates—among them one from ‘‘The Dark 
Frigate,” by Charles Boardman Hawes, 
are included. Readers who are addicted to 
pirate tales will undoubtedly find this collec- 
tion of interest. 


Boys’ Book of Exploration, by J. Harris 
Gable. Dutton. $5.00. 
FOR the young reader who wishes to find a 
large amount of information within the 
compass of one volume this book will be a 
mine of fact and suggestion for further 
reading. Each topic is treated briefly and 
succinctly. Some of the more important 
chapters deal with Columbus, the Spaniards 
in Mexico, in South America and in the 
Southern United States, and the book ends 
with a few paragraphs on Byrd’s flight over 
the South Pole. An appendix contains two 
excellent tables: a “Table of Explorations” 
and a “Table of Explorers.” 


The Picture Book of Ships, by Peter 
Gimmage. Macmillan. $2.00. 
O NOT be deceived into thinking this 
“picture book” is beneath your atten- 
tion if you are beyond the picture-book age, 
for if you know very little about boats and 
want to know more, want to learn what is a 
“brig” and what a “barkentine,” what a 
‘“tops’l schooner” and what a “cutter,” here 
is the book for you, the book that will tell 
you about them all in text and pictures. 


Pirate’ Doom, by E. R. G. R. Evans. 
Farrar. $2.00. 
PIRATE story addicts will find this book as 
full of strange villains, mysterious situa- 
tions, and treasure as they can desire. There 
is a sword sought for by Rat o’ the Main, 
Red Castaban, Panama Too and others only 
slightly less dangerous, but the two boy 
heroes and their brave friend, known as The 
Rapier, win out in the end. 


Kah’-Da, by Donald Baxter MacMillan. 
Doubleday Doran. $2.00. 


AN AUTHENTIC picture of Eskimo life 

and labor is here presented, the author- 
ship of a well-known Arctic explorer vouching 
for the authenticity of the picture in all its 
details. The story is that of the training of 
the boy hero for his life-work of hunting seal, 
walrus, caribou, polar bear, and of catching 
smaller game, all to provide food and other 
necessities. A few Eskimo legends and 
photographs of Eskimos, their dogs, and 
activities, add to the interest of a book which 
is not only a good story but full of informa- 
tion that the live boy will enjoy mastering. 


Heroes of the Farthest North and 
Farthest South, by Kennedy MacLean 
and Chelsea Fraser. Crowell. $2.00. 


YOUNG readers who are interested in 

Admiral Byrd’s last expedition, and who 
wish to know something of the work that 
went on before him in exploration in the 
Arctic and Antarctic, will find such informa- 
tion set down here in brief chapters. The 
book is readable and the stories of heroism 
= dogged determination cannot be told too 
oiten. 


Iglaome the Lone Hunter, by Harold 
McCracken. Century. $1.75. 
IFE in the Arctic with its hardships and 
dangers is presented through the ex- 
periences of a youth growing into manhood 
and becoming a great hunter. The story tells 
something of his work for his people, his expe- 
rience with a pirate ship and finally how he 
succeeds his father as Chief of the tribe. 








Official Boy Scout Models 





Winner of the First Prize Trophy for flight in 
its class at the National Air Races Model Meet 
was this new Boy Scout R. O. G. Model No. 3. 
Note its beautiful appearance compared with any 
you ever saw. Yet its weight is only 1 ounce, 
with a full 30-inch wing span. And you can 
buy the complete kit for $2.50, or for 50c extra. 
all parts are cut ready to assemble. 


Official Model Kits No. 1, 2 and 3, from 50c 
to $3.00, are obtainable from Boy Scouts of 
America, National Supply Department Trading 
Posts, in New York, Chicago and San Francisco, 
or from any SILVER ACE dealer. Complete 
SILVER ACE catalog, 5c. 


AERO MODEL COMPANY 
111 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 
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(Continued from page 11) wy 
J 
for the cost of ONE? oe SE edo 
* pin wl 
“Good gracious!’’ cried Dick. “Are you “T’m Carlos—Charlie—Casablanca, ” cop, Then 
Where can you get so much fun for your money as Dona Ana Casablanca?” tinued the newcomer, extending his hang Our © 
in a set of ARKITOY? You pay for only ONE “Not so loud!” she pleaded, stealing a ‘“‘You’re Dick Locksley; I just heard you were chanc 
toy ... but get many toys... toys that are frightened glance at C4rdenas. ‘Yes; here, from my mother; but never mind tha ny 
unlike any you ever saw before! I’m Ana Casablanca. Why are you aston- now; listen! We're in a bad way and pe. at a 
You see, you make your own toys with ARKITOY ished?” haps you can help us out. Come and have , “Rep 
. and boy, they’re real models! You can build “I’m sorry,” Dick apologized. “I didn’t look at the locomotive, will you?” Dick 
little machines that run with motors . . . just mean to bawl your name like that. But He sprang to the ground, and Dick {i passec 
like the real thing! . . . or you can make cabin your husband is my brother’s chief, and you lowed. Together they walked to the hea called 
ann mes, moter touche, ———— bes on aan, = went to school at Holyoke with our mother _ of the long train. The 
dustrial cranes, toy furniture, lawn swings, box F : x : a cause 
cars . . . in fact, any toy you want! Invent new when you were girls. He wrote me about Jack has told us all about you of course,” ae 
toys with your Arkitoy set . . . and win a cash it—Jack Locksley. . ; : continued Charlie, as they went. “TI was a me : 
prize. She nodded and smiled, but in an instant school not far from your shop. That’s how | The s 
ee ee ee a re the smile faded, leaving her paler than be- came to know the language. You're going comin 
pain B othe Poe la ree 5 | fore. He heard the frightened intake of her in for the army, Jack says. He’s done th = 
playing with the finished toys. Hand- : C away | 
somely colored materials (red and green) are easy breath. He could not see Cardenas, toward same himself; he’s wearing the manteguerg The 
to work with and are all ready to put together. whom his back was turned, but her face told _in our service, on my father’s staff.” a 
Rust-proofed screw bolts, hex nuts and comoina- him what had happened. He had spoken ““Mantequera,’ = repeated Dick, puzzled, -_ 
tion-wrench-screw-driver (the only tool needed) too loud. “That means ‘churn.’ What has——’ ing 
come with each set, as well as complete Plan Book. Sick at heart, disgusted at his own thought- “A slang term,” laughed Charlie, inter. » age 
1E CI7EC. s lessness, Dick rose, glancing as he did so at _—rupting, “‘for the ‘tower that we use insteg she 
— aes $2 -4n, So.0n; Go.gh, Seqeqan ems the group of officers in the rear of the car. of the double-turreted castle as the insipas same | 
¥ : That glance confirmed his worst fears. for our Corps of Engineers. I wish Jack from ¢ 
You can get Arkitoy at most department stores, C4rdenas also had risen. He still talked washere. But he said once that you knowa yon 
—— SF opto me or : = it. dealer with his companions, but now he was talking lot about locomotives.’ os 
—— ‘i of Dona Ana Casablanca and her son, as his “T know a little,” admitted Dick. “Jn hig “ 
Toy Division G. B. LEWIS COMPANY gestures ‘oa even though his words did papa ge I eS Secs with ys “ 
not reach them. a man who runs a switching engine, and 4 
——— eae meteuns During the instant that he stood there, was awfully decent about teaching me. r~ see 
thinking, a staccato, “Wop! Wop! Wop! those your men there by the track, Charlie? - : 
Woppety-wop-wop-wop-wop! Wop!” sent a How pumped their horses are!” Sn + 
Smt Y thrill of joyous excitement down his back- “The horses are all in,” returned Charlie oy 
bone. He knew it was rifle-fire; he had heard very soberly. ‘The railroad makes a big = 
18 sak it before—on the target-range. But there bend and we rode like blazes along the chord, gre 
were no target-ranges here! We didn’t know where the enemy was. We ” 'C 
WOOD IAL @ sues Men were fighting! Only askirmishasyet, don’t know now, but Cérdenas is likely to vs 
but it might be the opening of a general be back at any moment with a desperate pon 
FILL OUT AND MAIL THE COUPON attack. If C4rdenas intended to act, he drive to reestablish his line of communica. ae 
must do so at once. Now the train was tions. But there’s the engine.’ 7 
G. B. LEWIS CO., Dept. B-11, Watertown, Wis. slowing for a stop; Cardenas started up the “Why, there are two engines!” cried Dick, He'll ) 
5 Enter order for the following Arkltoy sets: aisle, with his officers at his heels. Reso- “The second engine is simply being towed, = 7 
——No. 1 set ($1.00, No. 3 set ($3.50) lutely Dick stepped forward, but his heart _ like a car,” was the impatient reply. “It’s = Bl 
apne SON set ($2.00, ——_ No 4 So Cone was thumping hard. With an evil smile Soap one—never had steam in its boiler, Cha 
OD Lenclose check ~ $__ in full payment. C4rdenas addressed his chief enemy’s wife. The one ahead of it, the one that dragged the a 
ee ae ae en “Sefiora Casablanca,” he atu, * “you train, is all that concerns us. See iat you the br 
NAME. 0... ee eee eee cece eee ee ence eneee eee eneens and your son will prepare to leave this train can make of it, won’t you?” me 
FO TOT RIE NS SOT and accompany: Cautiously because of the steam that still a . : 
— “Stop!” cried Dick, and his voice, to him, _sizzled through many unintended vents, Dick ‘ “ 
sounded like the voice of astranger. ‘‘You’re climbed into the cab. His examination was i an 
scaring this lady and the child. Leave them soon finished. A shell had exploded just ss 
alone!” after it passed through, wrecking controls ” ne 
C4rdenas started, seemed to notice Dick and gauges. He shook his head. ert 
Learn at t Home by for the first time. He snarled as a dog “‘But look at the situation!” cried Charlie. = 
Mail evi mt BIRDS, ANIMALS, snarls. Yet Dick was not frightened; the ‘‘Here I am with only thirty men. In those the di: 
new art. A Al Lp Every boy will want moment was too tense for fright. IfCardenas _box-cars is the stuff that spells victory or Cha 
qe y learned by by men, women and boys. to read and t wd tried to draw a weapon he, Dick, would try to defeat for our army. There, back in that ail 
art. SPORTSMEN save your trophies. a o own grab his wrist, and then— But the necessity lone passenger coach, sit my mother and & 
Bi Profits colling your THE SCARLET OF AVALON | for further planning was spared him. kid brother. Something must be done! dial tr 
g mountin; és By Earl Reed Silvers. Story of scholarship There was a rending crash somewhere Think! ¢ bled a 
Sy + ve OrEN = tae - — 4 and sports and a boy who fights his own ahead. The train came to a jarring stand so Already Dick’s mind was hard at work. had b 
from your spare tame. way through. $2.00 abrupt that all who had been standing were Mechanically he turned and looked ahead Fi , 
a Geen eae. po oy COMRADES OF THE CLOUDS flung to the floor. Dick, as he fell, managed out of the cab window. Half-way along a phe 
things, or funny amus By Laurie York Erskine. High adventures to squirm around so that he landed on his _ straight, downgrade of two miles or so there thet 
sight. Very interesting Boautifal, iilustrated with the crack fliers of the A. E.F. $2.00 hands and knees. He scrambled to his feet. _ was a little station that a shell had set to = 
FREE! ::: A SLAVE OF CATILINE His late antagonists were trying to disen- blazing merrily. Beyond it lay an upgrade, he lo 
denen “Game” with By Paul L. Anderson. A fine tale of a tangle themselves from the kicking heap the end of which was hidden by a curve. pts 
ted specimen ens, Free Free— We you jost state young gladiator of ancient Rome. $2.00 into which they had tumbled when a soldier An idea—a wild idea—flashed into Dick's able 
your A Now! COREY TAKES THE SCOUT TRAIL who had been riding on the platform came brain. / 2 “Dp 
pesenquacsesnyesssssce By Leonard K. Smith. A story of Scout running into the car. “Charlie, what lies beyond that curve? Pen 
. oly: activities, outings, rallies, contests and “They come!” he bawled, in Spanish. he asked. reir ' 
ne _ “The summit of that up-hill stretch. . ; tr 
bes onl eet fa D. APPLETON AND COMPANY O CONTENDING forces could be seen, Afterward the track runs downhill and then “Vou 
35 West 32nd Street New York but even as the man spoke the sharp up for a second time until it reaches our Pe 
treble of rifles and thudding bass of field lines. Why?” boile 
. artillery fell upon one’s ears like blows. “‘Where’s the crew of this train?” a 
Those on the floor struggled upright, and “Gone. They set the brakes and beat Mtric 
with the private who had given the alarm it.” thi ne 
Th pr ll ll hi 66 H d A d 9 leading them, scampered from the car. For- th “4 
e eCllows Ca Im an y n y getful for the moment of everything save his WitHout more words, Dick tumbled off Chs 
desire to miss nothing, Dick followed to the the disabled engine and onto the new av 
He can make a completely rigged sail boat or an platform to watch with devouring eyes the ome. As he reached the cab his heart gave a se 
airplane model that flys better than the store kind. drama that unfolded before them. leap of joy, for it was almost the same as the rg 
When a bicycle is broken or a car’s stalled they all call He saw that the intruders’ mounts had yard engine that he had known. He turned h oh 
for Handy Andy. And generally his Ulster Official somehow been bundled out of the car that cocks and threw levers. They worked stifily this 
Boy Scout Knife is the first thing he reaches for. had carried them. He saw C4rdenas and because they were new, and stickily owing rg 
his followers scramble into their saddles and __to the heavy oil with which ev erything was So in 
With this big, all-around knife almost any yA can spur away with frantic haste. Hesaw woolly covered in order to prevent rust during its a. 
poceme S sin teen outing ee = puffs of smoke appear in the air with a noise journey from the United States. This was air fr 
driver, the punch and scraper, the bottle opener and can like breaking sticks; these he knew were exactly as it should be; what Dick had hoped tichte 
opener are all contained in one handsome ‘UistEl shrapnel, thrown too high and with fuses for. filling 
handle reedy fos instant uss, insist on ULSTER cut too short. In trenchant words he voiced “Lend me some men—a squad,” he de fH iE 
knife. his opinion of the men who served those manded. you're 
guns, quite unconscious that he spoke aloud. Charlie sounded his whistle and then made ew 
a a To his astonishment his comments brought _ signals with his arm that started a corporal his he 
Official an instant reply. and squad toward them at double time. So. 
| “They'll get the range later. They’re not Charlie had acted without asking questions, sad t 
Boy. Scou > * doing so bad—for artillery.” as a soldier should, but he plainly was eines 
Knife Dick turned. The young fellow of about troubled with his doubts. The « 
-L a his own age who, a short time before, had “That other summit is higher than = it rus 
disappeared into a thicket was standing on __we are; we can’t coast into our lines,” sal fs 
DWIGHT DIVINE & SONS, Inc. the platform close behind him. Crossed he. “And we can’t fire up this engine. held i 
ELLENVILLE, NEW YORK WORKS | | s2bres on his collar proclaimed himacavalry- There’s no coal nor water that we can ust 
man, even if there was time.” 
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“We don’t want coal,” answered Dick. 
“Never mind why; I'll explain later. You 
pring your mother and Pablo, Charlie. 
Get ’em on top of this tender and have ’em 
jie down where the steel sides of the coal 
pin will turn any bullets that happen along. 
Then entrain your horses, if there’s time. 
Qur chance is a slim one maybe, but it’s a 
chance, and we’ll take it!” 

“Right!” snapped Charlie, and departed 

at a brisk trot toward the passenger car. 
“Report for duty to that engineer officer,” 
Dick heard him order the corporal as he 
passed the approaching men whom he had 
-alled. 
“The brevet rank thus unofficially conferred 
caused the corporal to saluté respectfully as 
he reported. Dick answered the salute. 
The sense of responsibility and power to 
command mounted into his head. He gave 
his orders crisp and clear. The men darted 
away to the posts he assigned. 

There followed some minutes of irksome 
waiting; the man he had sent ahead to a sid- 
ing near the burning station had some dis- 
tance torun. At last he reached it and threw 
the switch, as he had been told. At the 
same time the disabled engine was uncoupled 
from the train and gathered speed as it rolled 
forward. With a jar at the switch, which was 
closed behind it, it rushed along the short, 
high siding to give a little skip like a sportive 
ljambkin and take a header off the end. So 
the new engine was now at the head of the 
train with a clear track before it. So far, so 
good!” 

Already, by means of a staircase hastily 
extemporized from boxes, Sefiora Casablanca 
and Pablo were ensconced in the place in- 
tended for coal. By this time the man sent 
to switch the disabled engine had returned 
and Charlie climbed down from the tender 
and entered the cab; his face was drawn with 
anxiety. 

“If we’re going to get out of this, let’s 
ll” he cried. “The enemy’s advancing. 
He’ll come bouncing down on us any minute 
now. 

“Blow your whistle, Charlie,” Dick said. 

Charlie did. In obedience to the signal all 
the brakes on the train were released accord- 
ing to Dick’s instructions. In obedience to 
a higher law, that of gravitation, the wheels 
of the train began to move down the grade, 
at first almost imperceptibly. Dick grasped 
the reversing lever and threw it over as far 
as it would go, then opened the throttle wide. 

“What on earth are you doing?” asked 
Charlie, irritably. 

“Watch this,” answered Dick, pointing to 
the dial of the steara gauge. 

Charlie watched. At first he saw nothing 
as with a growing thunder of wheels the train 
increased its speed. Then the needle of the 
dial trembled against the stop pin. It trem- 
bled again, It left the pin against which it 
had been resting. It registered five pounds 
of pressure—seven pounds—ten. Charlie 
gasped with amazement. He glanced at 
the furnace door as if expecting to see that 
some miracle had made it red hot. Then 
he looked at Dick whose face, despite all 
efforts to the contrary, glowed with pardon- 
able pride. 

“Don’t you see what’s happened?” he 
shouted, so as to be heard above the roar of 
the train; then, as Charlie shook his head in 
a decided negative, Dick went on to explain: 
“You know anyway what makes the engine 
go. It’s the steam, trying to get out of the 
boiler, which has to work its way to freedom 
by pushing the pistons in the cylinders. Eh? 
Allright. Any gas of course will do the same 
thing if it’s packed tight enough. You know 
that, don’t you?” 

Charlie nodded. Dick went on. 

“Very well, then. Air is a gas, and that’s 
what we’re using. This locomotive—a new 
one, mind, that’s tight as a bottle and so 
heavily oiled that it’s like a sealed bottle— 
this locomotive, I say, is going ahead, coasting 
down the grade. But its engine is reversed. 
So instead of steam under pressure trying to 
work its way out of the boiler, it’s taking 
air from outside and packing it tighter and 
tighter into the boiler. Just like a tire pump 
filling a tire. Don’t you see?” 

Charlie’s face lighted up. 
you’re a wonder!” he bawled. 
Wait!” bawled Dick in return, shaking 
hishead. “It isn’t over, yet.” 

So they waited, while the train roared on 
and they watched the hand of the steam 
gauge as it mounted higher and higher. 
The engine began to sway dangerously as 
it rushed over the ill-laid track, but there 
was no holding it now. Dick would not have 
held it if he could, for he needed all the speed 


“By golly, 


he could get, and this was one of the chances 
they had to take. 

The burning station flashed by them in 
a whiff of acrid smoke. Before they struck 
the end of the grade the safety valve was 
hissing. It seemed ghostly to hear it without 
seeing the attendant cloud of white steam. 
The train began to mount the opposing rise. 
Imperceptibly at first, its speed and its roar 
began talessen. Reaching over, Dick pulled 
the whistle cord. A short blast followed, but 
the hissing went on. 

““What’s that for?” asked Charlie. 

“To uncouple the engine,” was the reply. 
‘We can’t pull the train; you can see that. 
And the train has pushed us nearly as far 
as it can. But when it stops, it’ll be a lot 
nearer your lines than it was. Do you think 
you and your men can hold it until I can have 
reenforcements sent?” 

““We can try,” said the other, suddenly 
becoming very grave; and without further 
talk he climbed out of the cab over the tender 
on his way back to his men. 

Dick felt unaccountably lonely when left 
to himself, but this was no time to yield to 
any such feeling: The train slowed more and 


more. Its lessening speed and consequently | 


lessening noise allowed Dick to notice that 
the firing now was closer than it had ever 
been. Now came the crucial test. Again 
he sounded the whistle. As the brakes, in 
response, began to grind on the cars behind 
him, he closed the throttle, threw the lever 
into “forward” and, with a hand trembling 
with excitement, opened the throttle once 
more. 


Then it was that Dick’s heart leaped with | 


joy. The slowing train was left behind; the 
engine was travelling under her own power, 
that of the compressed air that she herself 
had stowed away. Cautiously he opened the 
throttle wider. Intently he watched the 
gauge as its hand tremblingly sinking back 


registered the expenditure of the stored air. | 


Would it last until the summit of the rise 
was crossed? That was the question, the 
all-important question now. 

Then, with no warning, the engine leaped 
forward of its own accord. The summit was 
passed! Witha yell that rivalled the whistle’s 
voice, Dick reversed his engine again. He 
was on his last downgrade. Between the 
jaws of the cut through which they were 
passing he could see the raw earth of new 
entrenchments. Their haven was in sight— 
but how much farther did this downgrade 
reach? Not much farther, that was certain. 
Already the gradient had become less steep. 
The engine was slowing. For the last time 
Dick set his levers ahead. The engine shot 
out of the sheltering cut and on to the em- 
bankment beyond. 

Then the sun seemed to rise like a rocket 
within ten feet of his eyes. There was a crash 
as if the earth had been rent asunder, then 
darkness and oblivion. 

He woke, as it seemed to him, only a mo- 
ment later. Soon, however, he discovered 
his mistake. He was in bed, and a man’s 
voice was saying in Spanish, “‘He’ll be all 
right very soon. It was not a fragment of 
that shell, but a splinter from the shattered 
engine cab. A very slight concussion and a 
scalp wound. Nothing more. He’s lucky, 
this young man.”’ And another voice, with 
a sob in it, answered, ‘“‘Thank God!” 

He opened his eyes and saw that Jack, 
looking strange in his uniform, was standing 
by the bed with Dona Ana, furtively wiping 
her eyes, close beside him. There also were 
an army surgeon and a handsome, gray- 
haired officer of very high rank indeed. It 
was this officer who, when Dick opened his 
mouth to speak, held up an arresting hand. 

“You must not talk. I will tell you what 
you wish to know,” said he, smiling. ‘‘My 
wife and son are safe. So is my older son, 
also the train that you made it possible for 
him to guard. The munitions it brought are 
in our hands. For the service you have 
rendered I thank you in my country’s name 
and——” 

He turned, and from Jack’s collar unfas- 
tened one of the golden towers that adorned 
it; then he took a jewelled order from his own 
breast. He fastened both in their proper 
places on Dick’s borrowed nightgown and 
then resumed: ‘‘I am empowered to confer 
a commission of sub-teniente; and may your 
service while wearing the single turret of our 
country help you to win the double turret 
of your own.” 

“And now,” added the surgeon, shortly, 
‘you must all go away and let the patient 
rest.” 

And Dick, filled with a huge contentment, 
fell peacefully asleep. 
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MBITION is a terrible master. And ambition had driven Frank Madison 

away from High School at the close of his Junior year. An honor student 

and head of his class at that. But Frank was ambitious. He wanted to go into 

business, become quickly a financial success. And Mr. Garvey, proprietor of 

Gay Acres, had offered a fine job to Frank. Think of it, barker for a side-show 

at an amusement park! Meeting famous people, directing the public, perhaps 
a show business of his own. 


And so Frank Madison was leaving school to follow an ambition. Perhaps 
he was taking a road to success that many boys had traveled before him. Per- 
haps he was making a great mistake—the mistake that many realize too late. 


Anyway, you'll want to follow Frank on the road to adventure in 
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until Hugh exclaimed, despairingly, “I don’t 
believe this horse knows what sugar lumps 
mean!” 

Making a careful detour, they looked down 
from the rim of the canyon upon the camp 
of Cornelius Dugan, paleontologist of Little 
Falls, which still bustled with activity. 
Excavations had been made in a number of 
spots, some in the sides of the canyon as 
well as the bottom, but the whole scene indi- 
cated a hit-and-miss search rather than one 
based upon scientific findings. 

“I’m sure they haven’t run onto anything 
important, yet,” declared Rodney. “But 
I'll say this much for Mr. Dugan—he’s 
putting a lot of energy into this work. 
And if that canyon does contain some valu- 
able fossil deposits, he’s apt to stumble onto 
them just from blind luck!* So we’d better 
get back on the job as quickly as possible!” 


RIPPING into the corral of Mule Shoe 

Ranch, the boys were greeted by the 
Rowlands, who had just come in from an 
afternoon’s horseback ride, Mr. Rowland 
dismounting heavily and painfully, and 
Mrs. Rowland leaving her steed more lightly 
but just as painfully. 

“Those boys back again!” she was heard 
to remark. ‘“‘How quiet and peaceful the 
ranch has been without them!” 

“T’ve something I want to say to those 
young vagabonds!” declared Mr. Rowland, 
limping up. “I thought you boys said 
sugar lumps would cure a horse’s temper?” 

The boys exchanged amused glances. 

“Not exactly that,” denied Rodney, as 
cow-punchers grinned. ‘‘What we meant 
was that sugar lumps sometimes sweetened 
their dispositions!” 

“‘Now they’re trying to be facetious!” 
said Mrs. Rowland, haughtily. “‘Come away 
from them, Henry. They may have some 
more bones on their persons!” 

‘Well, I just wanted them to know that 
my horse has acted up more since I began 
feeding it sugar,” complained Mr. Rowland. 
“Rotten advice, that was! Rotten!” 
Grizzly Neck Wiley, ranch boss, strolled 
up to look over the horses. 

“They don’t look any the worse for wear,” 
he observed. ‘But you fellows look kind of 
fagged. What you been doing—hunting 
more bones?” 

The question was a natural one, but Rod- 
ney did not choose to answer it. The less 
their operations were winded about, the 
better. 

“Just out camping,” he replied. “No 
more bones to report!” 

“Well, thank heaven for that!” Mrs. 
Rowland was heard to remark, as she moved 
out of earshot. 

“Then that cow’s remains are safe!” was 
Grizzly Neck’s quizzical rejoinder. “By 
the way, though, it sure looks like you’d 
stirred old man Dugan up!” 

The boys started in surprise. 

““What do you mean?” asked Dave. 
“Why, the Little Falls ‘Daily Blaze’ ran 
a story about his buying up some pretty 
near worthless land out there in that Raw- 
hide Creek bottom and putting up a camp 
to do some work in pantie-ology!” 

“ Paleontologyl”’ insisted Rodney. 

Grizzly Neck grinned. ‘‘There’s no use 
in your correcting me on that word, because 
it'll always be pantie-ology to me! I just 
thought you might like to know you got 
some competition on hunting bones!” 

“We already know it!” rejoined Hugh, as 
Dave and Rodney nodded soberly. 
Cow-punchers gathered around, interest- 
edly. Cornelius Dugan’s being interested 
in bones was a different matter. He had 
posed as an authority for so long in the 
region that his explorations were taken 
seriously. 

“T’d just like to ask you men one ques- 
tion,” said Rodney, seeing that he had their 
attention. ‘We've just come from the place 
that I found that bone, and that’s the very 
place where Mr. Dugan is camped. Now 
if that bone of mine came from a cow, as he 
said it did, do you think he’d be wasting his 
time and money out there with a gang of 
men, digging for more cows’ bones?” 

The cow-punchers glanced at one another. 
This was a point they hadn’t considered. 
It did look, on the face of things, as though 
Banker Dugan hadn’t given the boys what 
might be termed ‘“‘a square deal.” 























“Still, old man Dugan may be playin’ a 
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poor hunch,” concluded Squint-Eye Mosely 
‘I don’t know as he’s ever found any re, 
bones, himself, and I calculate he’s dyin’ {, 
git credit for somethin’ big, bein’ wiilin’ ¢, 
pay right smart for it if he has to!” ; 

And with this comment the ranchers i; 
missed the matter. But the boys, possess, 
of this latest information, now knew that 
they were in for a bitter struggle. 

“We may be fighting over next to nothing 
just at present,” said Rodney, “but ever, 
thing could change over night if something’, 
discovered. And it’s the principle of the 
thing that roils me! Dugan may haye 
money enough to buy up property and h¢ 
able to hire plenty of help, but if we keep 
our heads and work under cover, we’ve got 
a chance of turning the tables on him!” 

“Let’s get a night’s rest and hit the trajj 
back to Bone Canyon!” urged Hugh, greatly 
moved. “Say, Rod, maybe those dino. 
saurs we thought we saw in the sky were 
some sort of an omen or warning. Yo, 
know, sometimes you can’t help believing 
little in signs. That vision could have been 
symbolic—those dinosaurs fighting and try. 
ing to get across to us that we were destined 
to be fighting over their bones!” 

Rodney grimaced, giving the earnest Hugh 
a reproving shove. “Go away!” he said. 
“You'll soon be as cuckoo as the Rowlands!” 

Mule Shoe Ranch was used to pampering 
the whims of its summer boarders, referred to 
with such fine scorn by old-time Westerners 
as “dudes.” And many of the Easterners 
roundly deserved the title, for they brought 
to the ranch highly sensitive nervous sys- 
tems, sluggish livers, delicate stomachs, low 
and high blood-pressures, and a general 
assortment of physical and mental woes 
which the West was supposed to saddle on 
the back of its bracing climate. 

“We're looked on as the repair shop for 
broken-down humans,” Squint-Eye remarked 
one day. “I'd like to see some one hit this 
ranch, some time, who didn’t have somethin’ 
wrong with him! But I guess that would be 
expectin’ too much!” 

In the case of Rodney, Dave and Hugh, 
however, the corral boss had almost been 
led to believe that the miracle had hap- 
pened. He sat in his saddle, the following 
morning, and watched them ride off, weighted 
down with provisions and equipment, and 
was unable to refrain from giving expression 
to an admiring comment. 

“Danged if they’re not the livest speci- 
mens that ever hit old Mule Shoe!” he ejacu- 
lated. “Independent cusses, too! Catch 
most of the grown-ups goin’ off on trips like 
this! Most of ’em didn’t come out here to 
undergo no hardships. But they’ll all go 
back East exhibitin’ snapshots of themselves 
sittin’ smilin’ on buckin’ bronchoes and 
lassooin’ six horses abreast and wearin’ five- 
gallon hats and _twirlin’ forty-fives in each 
hand. I know ’em! Lots of ’em’ll pay. 
plenty to get pitchers like that faked. Why, 
I remember the man, one year, who went 
home with a pitcher of himself sittin’ 
smokin’ a cigar on a rock surrounded by 
rattlesnakes! A swell piece of double ex- 
posure, but it made him a hero with the 
folks back home! These kids, though, 
they’ve got real stuff in ’em! And I’d give 
my left eyebrow to know what they’re up to!” 

Having now become quite familiar with 
the perilous stretches of Rock Cliff Trail, 
the boys encountered little difficulty in their 
third trip. 

““There’s going to be something doing, 
this time!” Dave declared, with conviction. 
“T feel it!” 

“So do I!” echoed H gh, uneasily. “I 
don’t know what it is that makes me feel 
this way, either. It just seems to be in the 
air!” 

“The ghosts of dinosaurs!” joked Rodney. 

“It’s something!” admitted Hugh, quite 
seriously. “A couple of days ago I’d have 
pooh-poohed anything like this, but now I 
don’t know what to think. Maybe I’m 
being affected by the way that Mr. Dugan's 
acting! More I think of him, the more I’m 
convinced he’s just a plain bad egg!” 

“Covered over with a smooth shell,” 
added Rodney, smiling. ‘Well we’ll drop 
in on Brother Dugan again and see how his 
‘bone claim’ is working out. Be one on us 
if he’d struck gold while he was digging for 
fossils!” 

“Striking gold wouldn’t give that guy 
any kick,” rejoined Dave. ‘“He’s got all 
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the gold he wants in the bank. What he’s 
prospecting for is million-year-old skeletons!” 

“And he’s dying to find them because he 
knows it’s the only way he can ever get 
recognized by a museum or real scientists as 
, fellow paleontologist,” Rodney pointed 
out, ‘Until he does a piece of work that 
they accept, he’s just a paleontologist in 
his own mind, and that’s not covering enough 
territory for him. This is probably the one 
thing he wants that his money can’t buy!” 

“J don’t know about that,” rejoined 
Hugh, doubtfully. “‘Grizzly Neck says he’s 
pought the land he’s digging on. That looks 
like money could buy him something. You 
can bet your life if any skeleton’s ever dug up 
on Mr. Dugan’s land, he’s going to claim it!” 

Rodney grinned. ‘“‘Well, if you put it 
that way—” he conceded. 

Coming upon the scene of Mr. Dugan’s 
camp, the three, desiring to visit the paleon- 
tologist of Little Falls for the purpose of 
determining the exact nature of develop- 
ments, hid their camping packs and imple- 
ments, riding down into the canyon as 
though they were simply out on a day’s jaunt 
and making a call inspired only by curiosity. 

“Well, how’re things going?” Rodney in- 
quired as he, with Dave and Hugh, rode 
within hailing distance. 

“Slow,” admitted Cornelius Dugan, who 
appeared glad at sight of the boys. ‘Bones 
are as scarce here as fish scales.” 

“That’s too bad,” sympathized Rodney, 
gazing about at the yawning holes in the 
ground. ‘‘I thought, by the looks of things, 
you'd have the whole cow dug up by this 
time!” 

Banker Dugan’s irritability, which had 
been growing as a result of his futile fossil 
hunt, welled to the surface. 

“Pm not digging for cows’ bones!” he 
bellowed. ‘‘I’m out here in the interests of 
science and the great State of Montana, 
because I—er—have been led to believe that 
there’s remains hereabout of the Cretaceous 

riod !’” 

“What led you to believe that?” asked 
Dave, innocently. 

“Why—I—er—a—my scientific deduc- 
tions, young man!” stammered the most 
prominent man in Little Falls. ‘Thirty 
years in this work should count for some- 
thing.” 

“Yes, it should,” Hugh admitted, just as 
innocently. “But didn’t you tell us when 
we called on you that nothing had ever been 
found around here that dated back to the 
Cretaceous period?” 

“What of it?” snapped Banker Dugan. 
“There’s land where oil hasn’t been dis- 
covered, yet, isn’t there? But that’s no 
reason oil might not be there! My deduc- 
tions took me to this place. I’d made up 
my mind, some months ago, that this canyon 
should be investigated. By the way—er— 
Mr Graham—are you certain this is the 
spot where you ran across that bone?” 

The unexpectedness and the boldness of 
the question almost took Rodney’s breath. 
The query was a bald-faced disclosure, al- 
though obviously not so intended, that 
Cornelius Dugan’s deductions had been based 
solely upon Rodney’s evaluation of the bone. 

“Didn’t you find my stake marking the 
spot?” asked Rodney, hoping to trap Mr. 
Dugan further. 

“I—er—a—nol” catching himself just in 
time, “but since you say this is the place, 
I wanted to make sure! I thought you boys 
might be joking, and this is no joking 
matter!” 

“Tt doesn’t look like it,’”? Hugh couldn’t 
help remarking as he studied the excava- 
tions. ‘Looks more like a lot of hard work. 
And you haven’t even found one bone in 
all these holes?” 

“Not a bone!” denied Mr. Dugan, with a 
dejection he could not conceal. ‘Plenty of 
atrow-heads, though, and a couple of Indian 
spear-heads.”” 

_ “Oh, could we see them?” asked Dave, 
interestedly. 

“Sure, you can have ’em! 
bring me those Indian relics!” 
_ The man addressed, a short, bow-legged 
individual, picked up a gunny sack and 
delivered it to his boss. 

“There you are!” said Cornelius Dugan, 
presenting the sack to the boys, with an air 
of magnanimity. ‘Enough flints in there 
to play Indian with!” 

“Thanks, very much,” accepted Dave. 

They examined the collection and! ex- 
claimed at the fine specimens. 

“Gee, you don’t want to give these up, 
do you?” asked Hugh, unbelievingly. 

“Take ’em along!” said Banker Dugan, 
waving his hand impatiently. ‘What do I 
want with them? It’s nothing to find flints 
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in this country. Some of the Indians who 
used them aren’t even dead yet. Only thing 
I’m interested in is prehistoric fossils, and if 
I can’t find any of them in another week I’m 
going to throw this whole expedition up as a 
bad job!” 

“*You’ve been out here almost a week now, 
haven’t you?” inquired Dave, putting the 
sack over his shoulder. 

*‘Almost,”’ Cornelius Dugan admitted. 
“Oh, there’s nothing soft about this fossil 
hunting! I guess your father knows that, 
eh, Graham? We paleontologists have to 
put up with great hardships in order to make 
our contributions to science. Yesterday it 
was one hundred and seventeen in the shade 
here! Think of it—one hundred and seven- 
teen—in the shade of that overhanging 
rock!” 

The boys grinned, for they had looked 
about in search of a shady spot, realizing that 
the bottom of the canyon afforded few such 
places. 

“Don’t go,” urged Banker Dugan, when 
he saw the boys were about to move off. 
“It’s close to meal time. Why don’t you 
join our bone hunt for the day—or have you 
lost interest?” 

‘“‘T wouldn’t hunt five minutes to find any 
more cow’s bones,” was Rodney’s good- 
natured answer. “If there’s anything around 
here, though, you sure ought to uncover it.” 

“‘We’re leaving no stone unturned, that’s 
certain!”” Mr. Dugan replied, in all serious- 
ness. ‘If we don’t get anywhere by digging, 
we’re going to search this canyon up and 
down for some more loose bones. But it 
seemed to me since you——” Here the 
self-styled paleontologist checked himself. 
“‘T mean to say,” he hastened to correct, “‘we 
—er—decided to try a little digging first.” 

‘Well, here’s wishing you luck!” said 
Rodney, as he, Dave and Hugh remounted. 

The three rode off, with the large figure of 
Cornelius Dugan, hands on hips, watching 
them as their horses climbed out of the 
canyon, the sunburned face of the would-be 
paleontologist being upturned as they reached 
the top ridge of the canyon and disappeared 
from view. 

“‘And you wished that guy luck!” snorted 
Dave, the moment the fossil hunter and his 
gang were left behind. 

“But I didn’t say what kind of luck,” 
reminded Rodney, grinning. ‘It might have 
been bad. Say—did you notice how he 
watched us out of sight? It’s a good thing 
we went back the way we came, or I’ve a 
sneaking hunch he’d have had us followed!” 

“Funny thing,” said Hugh, “I had the 
same feeling. I’ve a notion he’s suspicious 
we’re up to something, and he’s trying to 
figure us out. He pretends he’s glad to see 
us, but I'll bet he’s anything but/ It isn’t 
only the sun that’s making him hot—he’s 
burning up inside at not finding anything 
where you picked up that bone. He doesn’t 
want to quit, now, either, because he’s 
afraid it’ll make him a laughing-stock!” 

“‘Where he made his mistake was an- 
nouncing in the paper at Little Falls what 
he was going to do,” laughed Rodney. 
““That’s something else a real scientist doesn’t 
do—talk before he’s done something! Be- 
sides that, those Indian arrowheads he gave 
us—let me look at them again.” 

Dave passed the sack over, wonderingly. 
Rodney drew some of the flints out as they 
rode, and examined them. 

“T’m far from an ethnologist or archeolo- 
gist,” Rodney said, finally. 

“A who?” cried Dave and Hugh together. 

“A scientist who studies ancient races and 
their relics,” defined Rodney, amused. ‘I’ve 
met quite a few of them, through Dad, and 
I’ve seen some of their collections. Unless 
I’m badly mistaken, these arrowheads date 
back lots farther than Mr. Dugan thinks. 
The way the flints have been chipped looks 
as if they belong to the period in America 
in which the prehistoric buffalo lived. 
That’s around fifteen to twenty thousand 
years ago. If that’s the case, Mr. Dugan, 
who pretends to know so much, will have 
something else to tear his hair about!” 

Arriving at the spot where they had 
secreted their packs and their implements, 
they quickly took up their respective loads 
and made a cautious detour of the Dugan 
“claim,” following the top of the canyon 
and cutting back into the creek bottom a 
quarter of a mile above. On reaching the 
location where they had left off in their 
searching operations, they dismounted and 
pitched camp. 

“‘T want to work the sides of the canyon, 
this time,’’ said Rodney, when the three were 
prepared to resume the fossil hunt. “I 
think there’s less chance of finding anything 
on the creek bottom because of the freshets 
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rear and downed the runner for a loss. One 
of the Tech secondaries dropped back to 
assist the safety man, and Buck punted. Poor 
jine work let a man through, however, and 
he was rushed. The kick went out of bounds 
at the center of the field, and Tech opened 
up their offensive. 

The first play, a long pass, took the Mil- 

ford team by surprise. The Tech quarter 
received the pass in flat territory, and before 
, man laid hands on him he had reeled off 
twenty-five yards toward the goal. Larry 
prought him down with a beautiful tackle, 
and with their backs against the wall the 
Milford team settled down grimly to the task 
of repelling the best plunging attack in prep 
football. 
Crack! A thrust off tackle. The line gave 
way, but the secondary piled in to down the 
man with a three-yard gain. The next blow 
was aimed at center. The Milford substitute 
center was no match for the veteran snapper- 
pack of the Technicians, and before the 
secondary could break through the Tech 
interference to get their man, five more yards 
had been chalked up against them. An off- 
tackle thrust gave the visitors first down. 

Larry itched to be in the line when those 
attacks came thundering through. He 
closed in and leaped into the line as the next 
play crashed through. When arms and legs 
untangled, Larry pulled himself up from the 
pile with a broad grin on his face. No gain 
for Tech. On the next play he did the same 
thing. But a quick short pass over the line 
into territory which he should have guarded 
gave the visitors first down on the three-yard 
line. Bret called for time out to bolster his 
defense. 

“You can play with the line now,” he told 
Larry, not without a trace of sarcasm in his 
voice. “They won’t pass right away.” 

A moment later the powerful Tech drive 
hammered into the Milford Line. Larry, 
playing a yard behind his forward, tore into 
the interference like a wildcat and got his man 
as he came hurtling through the air. Only 
aone-yard gain—but that was one-third the 
distance to the goal. 

Again the spearhead of interference 
crashed through. Again it piled up like 
breakers on a beach. But again the momen- 
tum of the thrust carried it another yard. 
Larry nearly groaned. Another thrust, 
another yard, would be a touchdown. They 
were calling signals. The ball was snapped 
and again the interference was smashing to- 
ward him. He dove into it headfirst, crashed 
through it, and reached in vain for his man. 
The play was a criss-cross, and the ball- 
carrier had pierced the weak side of his line 
for a touchdown. 

Tech kicked the goal, and with seven large 
points in its favor went back for the kick-off. 
Bret elected to kick. Buck placed a high 
spiral on the two-yard line, and the Tech 
runner dropped behind his rapidly forming 
interference and ran the ball back to the 
fifteen-yard line. 

The Milford crowd split the November air 
with vociferous support of their team. But, 
in spite of their yells and cheers, in spite of 
the best efforts of the Milford line and the 
sure tackles of the secondary, the Tech- 
nicians marched inexorably up the field. 
They lost the ball when well into Milford’s 
territory, held the team for three downs, and 
recovered the punt in midfield. Then the 
same resistless march began again, inter- 
rupted only by the end of the quarter. 

A fumble gave Milford the ball under the 
shadow of their own goal, and with a sporadic 
display of strength they advanced the ball for 
two first downs. Larry featured prominently 
inthisadvance. His running attacks reached 
brilliance at times, and the Milford crowd, 
finding hope in his performance, cheered 
him lustily. But Tech stopped the advance 
soon after that, received the ball in their own 
territory and opened a combination of run- 
ning and aerial attack that relentlessly 
pushed the home team back and finally 
carried the ball across the line. They failed 
to kick the point, failed because Larry im- 
patiently pulled his center out of the line, 
Stepped in himself, and broke through like a 
cannon ball to block the kick. 

A kick-off and a double exchange of punts 
ended the first half, and the two teams re- 
turned to their dressing-rooms. There was 
little cheer for the Milford squad, in spite of 
the encouraging patter of some of the more 
optimistic members. Larry, trying to 
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exchange a word with some one, any one, sud- 
denly felt very much alone. The linesmen 
seemed a clique apart. The backfield had 
nothing to say. Bret did give him an en- 
couraging word, but there was a hidden edge 
to his soft tone that cut Larry to the quick. 

‘A nice running game on your part,” Bret 
said. “‘Didn’t the old school yell make you 
feel good?” 

Larry looked up, startled. Yes, it did feel 
good to hear his name again on the lips of the 
crowd. Then, as he looked at his discouraged 
teammates and the silent coach, he suddenly 
became aware of the price that was being 
exacted for that school yell. Every man on 
the team was paying for it. Every student 
in the school would pay for it when their 
defeated team left the field after the game. 
And then he realized that he would pay for 
it most of all, that in after years, every time 
he thought of that game he would pay for it 
with bitter memories. 

The coach stood up to begin his brief talk. 
Before the men circled around him, Larry 
approached him with some diffidence. 

“Reckon I could go back to center, 
coach?” 

Coach Atterbury looked at him sharply. 
“Do you mean the kind of center you played 
that first game?” 

“Better than that, coach.” 

The coach gripped his shoulders. ‘‘Good 
boy, Larry. I'll tell the fellows. It’ll do’em 
more good than any talk I could give.” 

Milford kicked off. The ball, spinning 
under the powerful impetus of Buck’s boot, 
bounced over the goal, and Tech began their 
attack on the twenty-yard line. Confidence 
was written all over them as they lined up 
for signals. Didn’t they have a thirteen- 
point lead? And weren’t they going to double 
it before long? Signals! 

Larry, back at roving center, kept his eyes 
glued, not on the ball but on the Tech backs. 
The slightest shift in position, a shift of 
weight, an involuntary turn of the feet, 
indicated to him the place of attack. The 
ball shot back and Larry plunged into tackle. 
One of the interference caught him, but 
Larry, using the momentum of his plunge, 
pivoted around him and crashed into the ball- 
carrier. Second down, ten to go. 

Through center this time. It looked like 
a hole, too, and the interference smashed 
through and went for the secondary. But 
something happened to the runner. An 
avalanche of brawn and bone met him at the 
line of scrimmage, and he went down like a 
ton of bricks. Larry pulled himself up with 
a grin on his face. Third down, and still ten, 

“Signals!” called the Tech quarter. 
Larry, sensitive to the unusual inflection, 
was on the alert for a trick play. His eyes 
roamed over the line. A guard and tackle 
arrested his attention. When the ball was 
snapped, and the interference came charging 
through center, Larry let them come. He, 
himself, was racing toward the flank to which 
the ball-carrier, with interference recruited 
from the line, was speeding. 

The end tried to box in the runner, but 
was taken out of the play by an interference. 
Larry crashed in, took out the remaining 
interference, and left the way clear for Bret 
and Sims to bring down the man. Fourth 
down and ten to go. 

Tech punted, of course, but the punter. 
seeing his protection bowled down by this 
thunderbolt that came tearing from the 
center of the line, was nervous, and hardly 
got the ball to midfield. Buck took it, and 
a new Milford team, surcharged with vim and 
vigor, opened up their attack. 

The first play went through center, the 
interference and ball-carrier being sucked 
through to fill up the vacuum caused by 
by Larry’s resistless drive. Five yards. The 
second play went through center. First 
down. Tech called for time out to see what 
could be done about this terrible Juggernaut, 
and Larry sprawled happily on the ground. 
The crowd was giving Buck, who had made 
the two runs, a mighty cheer, but Larry 
didn’t mind. One of the linesmen gave him 
a friendly wink. Larry grinned. He was 
one of them again. 

Time in. Larry snapped the ball back and 
charged through again. The interference 
followed him, and the entire Tech secondary 
rushed in to stop the attack that didn’t 
come. But Buck, crouching low, was 
edging back from the line of scrimmage 
and when he straightened up it was to pass 
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America Football Team? Enter 
the famous D&M All-America Con- 
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more than 150 words. Send your 
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HUNTING SURE IS 
HARD ON SHOES 


Clip coupon—get handy kit 
to keep shoes shining 


MAKE your scarred and dirty shoes 

look spick and span, just clip the cou- 

pon at the bottom of this page. It will 

bring you a handy little shoe shine kit 
that makes shoe shining easy. 

Once you have it you'll be able to avoid 
that fuss and trouble with your folks 
about dirty, sloppy-looking shoes. 

The kit contains a high-grade bristle 
dauber and a polisher made of genuine 
lamb’s wool. You can get your favorite 
polish from your nearest dealer. 

2 IN 1 and Shinola—the paste polishes 
—come in all colors. Bixby's liquids for 
ladies and children’s shoes. Remember, 
good polish preserves the leather and 
makes shoes wear longer. 

This kit is a special offer. And we give 
it to you at the extra-special price of 
only 25¢. 


Get more spending money 


Many boys who have this set are making 
lots of extra spending money for them- 
selves. One boy shines his mother’s and 
father’s shoes and makes an extra 50¢ 
every week! At 10¢ a shine you can pay 
for this set in a day or two. Every shine 
from then on is clear profit. 


Clip the coupon now. Enclose 25¢ in 
cash or stamps. We'll send you the kit at 
once and it will start right in earning 
money for you the minute you get it. 


This advertisement is published by the makers of 
2 IN 1, SHINOLA & BIXBY’S SHOE POLISHES 
to encourage boys to have cleaner, neater shoes 


B.L; 11-30 
2 IN 1—SHINOLA— 
Brxsy Corp., 
2 88 Lexington Avenue, 
eA New York City. 


Gentlemen: Please send me 
your Shinola Home Kit. I 
enclose 25c (stamps or cash.) 

















| the ball to an end who took it on the run with 
not a man near him to stop his dash for goal. 
The white lines sped under him, and when the 
Tech safety missed a flying tackle, the runner 
stepped over the goal-line for Milford’s first 
score. 

Buck kicked the point, leaving his team 
six points behind. But this lead was cut to 
four a few minutes later when Tech, receiving 
the kick-off, made their first play from their 
three-yard line, and was downed behind 
their own goal-line by a fierce charge of the 
Milford center. This brought Tech to a 
sense of their own danger. A single touch- 
down now would wipe out their lead and give 
the game to Milford. From that moment on 
they concentrated on defense football, hug- 
ging their lead and fighting desperately to 
turn back the tide of offense, headed by Larry 
Gould, which surged up and down the field. 

The beginning of the last quarter found the 
ball in midfield in Milford’s possession. 


Milford, handicapped by an inexpressibly 
poor substitute, in the backfield, continued 
to hammer away at the visitors’ line under 
the inspiration of Larry’s superb line work. 
Twice hard luck dodged their footsteps. 
Twice, with the goal in sight they lost the 
ball on fumbles, and Tech kicked out of 
danger. It was enough to discourage a team 
of veterans. But Larry, bearing the brunt of 
the team’s fight on his hefty shoulders, lent 
courage to his fellow linesmen and cheer 
to the backfield. He forgot that there was 
such a thing as crowds or school yells or sport- 
writers. He was a linesman, doing a lines- 
man’s work and doing it well, and when for 
the third time that quarter he arched over 
the ball within a few yards of the Tech goal, 
he summoned his last reserve of strength 
for one final smashing play which would let 
a back put the ball across. 

“Only a half-minute, Larry,” Bret im- 
plored. ‘‘Can you do it?” 


Larry grunted. Bret called for the one 
play that never failed, the plunge through 
center. Larry snapped the ball, called on 
himself for one last effort, and crasheq 
through like a runaway locomotive. Th, 
Tech center leaped in, but Larry hit him 
askew and sent him reeling to one side. The 
opposing quarter-back dashed in, and op 
either side came the two half-backs, intent on 
stopping this one last play. Larry left hj 
feet, threw his body broadside, and went 
down in a pyramid of struggling players 
The world crashed about his ears, but when 
twenty-one players got off of him hé saw Buci 
hugging the ball over the white line, saw the 
referee’s hand raised, and knew the game 
was won. 

“Hey, linesman!” 

He looked up. Jack and his fellow for. 
wards were standing over him. Larry gaye 
them an airy wave. . 

‘Hey, linesmen!” he grinned. 








On the Last Down 


(Continued from page 15) 








““What’s that mean?” Shrimp asked of 
Tubby. 

“Tt means that you’re going to get a watch 
fob with a little gold football on it, a silver 
loving cup and a black traveling bag,” joshed 
Tubby. 

“Go lay a brick!” retorted Shrimp, grin- 
ning. ‘‘What do you really suppose Coach 
wants to see me for?” 

“Probably wants to ask you to go easy 
with the poor Varsity,” offered Tubby, who 
just could not be serious. “‘But if I were 
you I’d come back with the proposition that 
he make the Second team the Varsity. 
Either that or make you a team in yourself. 
It would be just as effective!” 

“You’re a great help!” said Shrimp. 
“First minute you tell me not to make a 
move until I consult you; next minute you 
won’t give me a bit of decent advice when I 
ask for it.” 

“But am I a mind reader?” rejoined 
Tubby. “How am I to know? Maybe 
Coach only wants to ask you if you’ve got 
ingrown toenails. If he does, and you have 
—don’t tell him. He’ll probably be ordering 
the rest of us boobs to grow some. You're 
going to be held up as the bright and shining 
light from now on. If alittle geezer like you 
can do what you do, why can’t we big stiffs 
do what we ought to do? The answer is— 
how many peanuts would it take to fill an 
elephant? No, sir, Shrimp—I can’t be any 
help to you in this matter—except to suggest 
that you keep the appointment on time. 
Old Baldy is fussy about any one being late!” 
“Then, good-bye!” called Shrimp, and 
was off. 

On inquiring for the Coach of an upper 
classman who was keeping the outer office, 
Shrimp was ushered ceremoniously inside as 
though he were some visiting potentate. 
“Mister Abbott to see you, sir,” the upper 
classman announced. 

And Shrimp bowed, suddenly self-con- 
scious, as the Coach, from behind his glass- 
topped desk, said briskly, ‘‘Come in!” 

Once inside the inner sanctum, Merwin’s 
gridiron sensation heard the door shut behind 
him. He and Coach Gordon were alone. 
“Sit down,” invited the Coach, pleasantly. 
Shrimp forgot his embarrassment then. 
“Thank you, sir.” 

The Coach smiled. ‘Don’t mention it.” 
After a brief silence, in which Shrimp felt that 
the Coach was carefully considering what he 
had to say, Old Baldy continued. ‘Abbott, 
I don’t know whether you realize it yet, or 
not—at least, fully—but you’ve created a 
very unusual situation here at Merwin. 
What you’ve done the past two days has 
been quite without precedent. I’m frank to 
confess that, never within my experience, 
have I encountered an individual, your size, 
who showed so much promise. In fact, I 
can’t recall having seen a man quite as small 
on a prep school gridiron. I suppose there 
have been some, but their number is few. 
Because of this, I doubt if many coaches 
would have considered you seriously. I 
certainly had no such intention until the 
matter was, shall I say—forced upon me?” 
Shrimp’s face colored. “I’m sorry, Coach,” 
he started to apologize. “I guess I was 
pretty forward—then, too—I was pretty 
desperate!” 

“That’s all right,” assured Coach Gordon. 
“T’m glad you did what you did. You’ve 
proven to me again the fallacy of entertaining 

















any fixed ideas. But that’s not what’s 
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troubling me at present. What’s troubling 
me is what to do with you!” 

Shrimp remained discreetly silent as the 
Coach paused to consider. He would like to 
have suggested, ‘‘Put me on the first team 
squad!” and wondered, just a little, why 
he should constitute a problem. But Shrimp 
could not know the many difficulties Coach 
Gordon was foreseeing with regard to him. 
Old Baldy, however, knew that only the 
greatest exercise of tact and the wisest of 
handling on his part could bring the Merwin 
team, with its generally mediocre material, 
through a successful season this year. And 
this midget figure who sat facing him had 
become the crux of the whole situation, 
having precipitated himself into the football 
picture so forcibly that the picture could not 
now be complete without him—though it 
could easily be marred with him. And it was 
to prevent this possible marring, if he could, 
that Coach Gordon had called Shrimp to 
him. 

“You're first-team calibre, of course,” the 
Coach explained. ‘On the other hand, it’s 
useless for you to try to tell me that you 
don’t run more risk of injury than a bigger 
man. Our problem, then, in using you to the 
best advantage, is to save you all we can, to 
put you in long enough to aid us in attaining 
a score which we believe may be sufficient 
for victory and then taking you out to keep 
you intact for the next game. I feel reason- 
ably sure, after watching your performance 
of yesterday, that you will give any team an 
anxious quarter or a half. It’s my notion, 
however, that you couldn’t keep that pace 
up through a whole game, and I doubt if it 
would be wise to permit you to do it if you 
could.” 

“T get you,” nodded Shrimp. ‘Though, 
of course, I’d like to be in the game all the 
way through. You needn’t worry about my 
holding up—I mean, so far as getting worn 
out is concerned!” 

Coach Gordon smiled. 

“That’s the spirit! But listen to me, 
Abbott! I want to take you into my confi- 
dence. While I’m not noising it around, the 
fact remains that we’re shy of: good fooball 
material this year. To make the most of 
what we have we’ve then got to find a substi- 
tute for individual playing ability. That 
substitute is the building of a strong morale 
which takes the form of dogged fighting 
spirit. To do that there must be some way 
of arousing the fighting spirit when it’s 
needed. And, if you’ll work with me on 
this, I’ve figured out that we can use you 
for this purpose!” 

“Me?” gasped Shrimp, stiffening. “How?” 

“Get this!” directed the Coach. “The 
whole plan in a nutshell. You noticed, last 
night, how your presence on the Second 
team, after you went through the Varsity 
a couple times, pepped the Seconds up and 
made them play over their heads?” 

“They gave me great support,” Shrimp 
confessed, warmly. 

“It’s because you gave them confidence,” 
Coach Gordon pointed out. ‘You showed 
them the Varsity line could be pierced. That 
it was possible to gain around the ends. That 
the Varsity wasn’t necessarily better than 
they were. In short, you lifted their morale 
and they developed the resolution to whip 
the Varsity with your help. The way they 
backed you up after that was great to see. 
And you can have this same effect upon the 
Varsity in time!” 





Shrimp stared, open-mouthed. He had 
certainly started things! Two days before 
a nonentity. Scarcely any one in college 
had known he existed, except Tubby. Now 
he was actually sitting in the Coach’s office 
hearing himself discussed as the boy who 
could stick his finger in the Merwin dike 
and keep the Prep team from being a wash- 
out. It hardly seemed possible! A dream 
of his coming more than true! The magni- 
tude of the thing almost scared him. 

“T—T'll be glad to do what I can,” Shrimp 
heard himself promising. 

“Then I ask you to trust me in my handling 
of you,”’ requested Coach Gordon. “TI may 
hardly use you in the season’s early games, 
If I do, it will only be to build up a confi- 
dence in you through your performance. But 
you’re to be the big gun of our attack. The 
offense will be built around you. And the 
team will be led to feel that, when you’re in 
the game—things have got to happen! As 
you go, so will the team go! You'll have to 
produce! You’ll be the team’s spark-plug. 
You'll be shot into a big game to touch them 
off when they’re lagging—renew their confi- 
dence! Like a thunderbolt, you’ll shock 
them into action—and then be taken out 
and held in reserve for the next time that 
they need bolstering up. Is this clear?” 

Shrimp gulped, then swallowed, his mouth 
suddenly gone dry. 

“Tt’s clear, all right,” he replied. “But, 
gee—you’ve certainly laid out some job 
for me!” 

Newspapers, that night, did use big head- 
lines in describing what had taken place on 
Merwin field, the night before, printing a 
doubtful likeness of the fellow a college was 
raving over, and another doubtful likeness of 
his room-mate, whose distinction now simply 
consisted in his being the largest man on the 
squad. The caption under the picture had 
apparently been written by some enterprising 
cub reporter, it reading: ‘Shrimp and Tubby 
—the David and Goliath of this Year's 
Merwin Team!” When Tubby saw this he 
threatened to wreck the newspaper office and 
destroy the reporter’s horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles. 

Shrimp Abbott offered no protest when he 
was not immediately transferred to the first 
team in recognition of his scintillating per- 
formance. Yet a word of complaint from 
him would have sent an idolizing college up 
in arms. But Shrimp quieted admiring 
fellow students who had sprung to his sup- 
port by reminding them that the season 
was not so much as started. There was 
plenty of time for Coach Gordon to show him 
consideration, if he were found deserving of it. 
Students grumbled at this, but gave in to 
Shrimp’s wishes that rio stir be made over 
him. And Coach Gordon’s lethargy in 
doing anything in outward recognition of the 
ability Shrimp shown pleased the 
Varsity, who had half expected that Shrimp 
would be forced down their throats in 
— for their futile efforts to stop 


With the first game of the year against 
Edgewood, Shrimp was occupying the posi- 
tion of substitute quarterback on the Second 
team. From the bench, he watched Merwin 
triumph, trampling over Edgewood by the 
score of 33 to o. It was a listless game 
against weak opposition, a showing which 
keenly disappointed Coach Gordon. 

“T had hoped for something better,” he 
confided to Shrimp, later. “But it is as 1 
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wrmised some weeks ago—this year’s Mer- 
yin team lacks color and dash.” 

During the week that followed, the team’s 
smallest candidate was slipped over into the 
frst team squad, much to the delight of the 
school. The transition had been so grad- 
yally conducted that Varsity team members 
had overcome much of their violent reaction 
toward “‘the little show-off,” some of them 
even going so far as to welcome his presence. 

“You’re climbing brother! You're climb- 
ing!” Tubby said to him. ‘Personally, I’m 
glad to see you on our side, because now you 
can give the Seconds some of the same medi- 
cine you gave us!” 

Shrimp did this little thing the next night 
when, sent in to replace Bill Simpson, at 
quarter, he electrified onlookers by getting 
away on the first play from the Varsity’s 
forty-yard line for a sixty-yard run through 
the entire second team. He followed this 
touchdown by dropkicking goal, and then, 
three minutes later, racing thirty yards for 
another touchdown on an intercepted pass. 

“Hey, is that fair?’’ Eddie Saunders, Sec- 

ond team halfback, yelled at him. “Give 
your old pals a break, won’t you?” 
“ Shrimp’s performance had been aided and 
abetted by corking interference on the part of 
Varsity team-mates. He generously gave 
them credit. 

“T can’t do anything unless you fellows 
open up the holes,” he said. 

That night, in the locker room, Coach 
Gordon took full psychological advantage of 
Shrimp’s performance in a little talk for 
First Team members only. Shrimp was 
absent from the meeting, by request. 

“Men,” addressed Old Baldy, “I think 
you're ready to agree with me that Abbott 
is a remarkable little player. You’ve seen 
what he can do, this afternoon—with you 
fellows clearing the way for him. And I 
believe he can do the same to whatever team 
we stack him up against, providing he gets 
good interference. Of course, Abbott runs 
the risk of getting badly bumped, but it is 
not my intention to leave him in long at a 
time. I feel, however, if you give him all 
you've got while he’s in, you can help him 
break loose for gains that will enable you to 
put the game on ice. Then, if it should 
happen that you can’t gain consistently with 
Shrimp out of the line-up, you can protect 
your lead by playing strictly on the defensive! 
What do you think?” 

Coach Gordon’s proposal met with instant 
approval, quarterback Bill Simpson being 
the only one not completely in favor of it, 
and he, quite obviously, because his position 
was threatened. 

Two games later, in the contest against 
Harcourt, the Coach was given his first 
opportunity of testing out the plan. A 
blocked punt in the first quarter had pre- 
sented Harcourt with a touchdown, and the 
visitors were leading 7 to o, midway through 
the second quarter. It was then that Old 
Baldy sent Shrimp in. Shrimp’s appearance 
on the field, reporting to the referee, was the 
signal for the greatest ovation ever given a 
new and, as yet, untried recruit. Several 
hundred Harcourt supporters in the stands 
were totally at a loss to determine the cause 
for such excitement. 

“Let’s go, guys!”” was Shrimp’s greeting. 

And, instead of giving himself the ball on 
the first play, he called on right half Jerry 
Scott. Jerry picked up three yards around 
end. Third down—five to go. 

“Signals!” 

A drive through his own right guard with 
room-mate Tubby delegated to open the 
hole. Tubby, feverishly anxious for Shrimp 
to make good, blasted a hole in the Harcourt 
line through which one could have moved 
a house. The opening had no sooner ap- 
peared than a short, slender figure made use 
of it—streaking through with hands madly 
clutching athim. The stands screamed with 
excitement as it was seen that Shrimp had 
pierced the line and was into Harcourt’s 
secondary defense. He dodged quickly to 
one side and a tackler sprawled on his face. 
A side-step in the opposite direction threw 
off another tackler. Marvelous blocking by 
Jerry Scott, interferer, put still another man 
out of the way. 

And now the crowd became frenzied, noting 
that only Harcourt’s safety man stood be- 
tween the midget quarterback and a clear 
field. _Instead of skirting toward the side- 
lines in an attempt to run around him, 
Shrimp veered and ran directly at the on- 
coming tackler. His purpose in doing this 
was to give him a chance at dodging in two 
directions rather than run the risk of being 
hemmed in by the sidelines and forced out 
of bounds. But those looking on did not 
appreciate this bit of strategy and saw in 
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Shrimp’s action only an unparalleled piece 
of daring, almest approaching the foolhardy. 

“Such nerve!” shrieked someone. 

Harcourt’s safety man left his feet in a 
diving tackle. It was impossible for him to 
miss. He had been racing at the man with 
the ball head-on. And yet—to the utter 
amazement of this tackler, his arms em- 
braced nothing but thin air, and a small blue- 
jerseyed figure whizzed past him on the side. 
He struck the earth on his head and shoulder, 
and sat up, dazedly, looking back up the field 
at a short, slender pair of legs that were now 
clipping along over white chalk marks with 
mechanical regularity. The figure did not stop 
until it had circled behind the Harcourt goal 
posts and touched the ball down, sitting upon 
it to await the arrival of joyous team-mates. 

“His first play in a Varsity game and he 
runs seventy yards for a touchdown!” cried 
aMerwinrooter. “‘Ishethe goods? There’s 
one for the record books!” 

Shrimp’s toe added the extra point on a 
perfectly executed drop kick and the score 
was tied, 7—7. Merwin’s midget quarter- 
back stayed in the game until near the end 
of the third quarter, during which time he 
had scored another touchdown and been in- 
strumental in his team’s scoring another. He 
dropkicked both goals following these touch- 
downs and left the game with Merwin leading, 
21 to 7, being given a terrific hand by an ex- 
ultant Merwin crowd as he went to the bench. 
The same score prevailed at the finish of the 
game, and again newspapers came out with 
streamer headlines on Merwin’s midget won- 
der who had finally been uncovered by Coach 
Gordon in an actual contest. 

Shrimp set sail in the face of all opposition, 
aided by Varsity team-mates who played 
better than they knew while he was in the 
line-up, putting his team in scoring position, 
or taking the ball over himself, demoralizing 
the opponents and giving his eleven the 
victory edge. Coach Gordon’s masterful 
handling of the little fellow was lauded 
throughout the conference, football scouts 
declaring that Merwin’s team was a dud 
without Shrimp’s vitalizing presence. 

“‘He looks like a load of chinaware,” said 
one scout. “But you’d better not play him for 
breakable, because he’s a hard dish to crack. 
T’ll bet Fansler rues the day, right now, they 
ever let this one-man football team slip 
through their fingers. I’d rather have him on 
an eleven than his brother—good as Pete is!” 

And proof that Fansler Prep had been 
severely jolted by Shrimp Abbott’s success 
at Merwin was contained in a letter written 
Shrimp by his sister. 

“Dear Bunny: Everybody’s talking about 
you here. They’re saying you were foolish 
to pick up and leave just because little atten- 
tion was paid you in your Freshman year. 
Even Pete says now that he’d intended to 
get you started with the team this season 
if you hadn’t been so pig-headed. Of course 
you know and I know that’s just sour grapes 
after what’s happened. But, oh, Bunny— 
I’m so glad for you! Do be careful, dear, 
that you don’t get hurt, won’t you? Father 
still can’t see you playing football. He 
never mentions you in his letters, though 
Mother writes he reads all the accounts of 
your games. I suppose I’ll be seeing you in 
another two weeks at Fansler. This season’s 
gone fast, hasn’t it? And, to think that 
Fansler and Merwin are still undefeated! 
What a game this should be! I’m almost 
afraid I’ll have heart failure. But, Bunny, 
I’m hoping for your sake that Merwin wins. 
Let Fansler shoot me for a traitor if they will! 
Worlds of love—Sis.” 

“Gee!” exclaimed Tubby, when Shrimp 
read him this letter. ‘‘She’s a regular girl. 
Sounds more like she’s your sweetheart than 
your sister!” 

“‘She’s both!” said Shrimp, warmly. 

““T—I’d kind of like to meet her,” said 
Tubby, bashfully. 

“Well, I guess that could be arranged,” 
rejoined Shrimp. 

“Except that—that girls don’t like me,” 
Tubby added, apologetically. ‘I’m too fat!” 

“That makes us even,” grinned Shrimp 
‘Girls don’t like me, either. I’m too thin!” 

“Then, on to Fansler!”’ kidded Tubby. 
His face sobered as he reflected: ‘‘Of course, 
we’ve got to beat Wayne this Saturday be- 


fore we tackle your brother’s outfit, but we 


ought to add their scalps to our belts.” 
‘“‘T’m not so sure,” said Shrimp, doubtfully. 


‘““Wayne’s only lost one game this season, and 
We'd better 
watch out for that bunch. Be a tragedy if 


it’s said they’re pointing for us! 


they’d knock us off!” 
“T’'ll say it would!” Tubby agreed. “Say— 


you’ve got me all goose pimples at the very 


thought!” 
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Hey Scouts, It’s Official ! 


Just what you have been waiting for — 
THE NEW IMPROVED OFFICIAL 
BOY SCOUT KNIFE 


1. New Chisel Edge Screw Driver 

2. New Easier Cutting Can Opener 

3. New Cleaner Cutting Leather Punch’ 
4. Rustless Nickel Silver Lining 

5. Fancy Decorated Back 


See this new knife at your regular Hardware 
store or from official Scout headquarters. 





UNIVERSAL 
OFFICIAL 
Boy Scout 
Knire No. 1585 
(Actual Size) 
Also made in Junior 
Size, No. 1586 

















Let’s Get Together, Fellows! 


Here’s a great opportunity to receive one of the 
greatest assortments of reading ever offered. 


Adventuring in the barren wastes of the Arctic and Antarctic regions; on the battle fields 
of the World War; through the mysterious lands of the Far East; amidst the cow towns 
and cattle country of the old West; in the jungles of Africa; on the great plains of the 
Canadian Northwest—all around the world. 


Sporting through the months in all tines of sports with famous coaches and star players 
of the day—baseball, track and field, tennis, golf, aquatics, football, basketball, etc. 


Achieving through departments on aviation (model airplane building) how-to-make, 
how-to-do, handicraft, photography, radio, stamp collecting, puzzlecraft and contests. 


The biggest bargain in reading ever offered— 
BOYS’ LIFE and OPEN ROAD each for a year, only $2.20. 


Fill in the Coupon ATIASH $2.20 Mail Today Sure! 


(money order or check) 
BOYS’ LIFE MAGAZINE 
2 Park Avenue 
New York City 


Enclosed is $2.20 (check—money order), for which please send Boys’ Lire and Open Road for Boys, 
each for one year, to: 





11-30 Canadian Postage, 50c extra; Foreign, $1.00 extra. _ 





(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for December) 





When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 
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Turn DRUMS 


















‘Duzz lecraf re 


5. To decree, a recess, a stage-player, hews, 
concise. 

6. A freckle, entangled, a punctuation 
mark, pertaining to man, a large antelope. 

7. To cook thoroughly, egg-shaped, the 
brother of Moses, rock, doctrine. 

8. To wear away, to mature, to think, a 
coarse cotton cloth, foe. 

g. Lively, listlessness, like an old woman, 
governor, rows. 

10. Vestige, a revolving part of a machine, 
expiate, pertaining to cones, build. 








OVEMBER and December are busy 
months, each with a fine holiday. Be- 
fore we have to think of the Thanksgiving 
dinner, let’s give these puzzles the once over. 
And—honor bright!—they’re not hard. 


One of these Boys 
Will Fail-IF 


For Original Puzzles 


J. Warren McCloy, $2. Walter P. Tra- 
venski, $2. 


OTH possess equal health and 
intelligence, both have quali- 
ties that make for success, 
but only one will succeed, for the other 
one stammers—he will fail. He is domi- 
nated by fear. He will dread to meet 
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+ : 
your radio dials to dance music that’s hot. Then 


For Puzzle Answers 
join in on your Leedy drums. Thousands are finding new 














people, for he will lack the self-confidence Howard Beeston, $2. Stewart M. Johnson 11. To lon n : . | pleasure this way. You can learn in a very short ti 
se necessary to succeed in all walks of fe, $2. ; : erned, poor. & for, to invest, to spoil, gov plete instruction book given dene withovery Eesly eae” 
rf ut especially in business ; and the humilia- , P J oT ‘ P ° Think of ag = te! playing: — Aer with your favor. 
‘1 tion of his disability will result in an im- A Presidential Diagonal 12. Trap, wanderer, amidst, a princess iN | ite orchestra. Rol he bass drum with for 
be pairment of his nervous system—a condi- } India, rims. pote, crash in witht the pe Boy Soon you'll develop rea] 
4 tion often the beginning of ill health. (Prize Puzzle) 13. A Greek giant, likeness, stories, repre- lent. —— ma ee 8. Good 
t : > ? ? ? demand. 
All stammerers are fully aware 2 2«t~— a =m —- 8 sentatives, bird-homes. _ EASY TERMS—HOME TRIAL ~ 
: of their handicap; they now how Bis a ea eh = S&S (he 14. A fog-horn, a Turkish decree, to roam, | __ Be popular. Earn extra money. Have loads of deaf 
eels regar as “different” from imm " ata fun. Leedy drums are best of all in tone, finish jor 
, other people—and often laughed at. They Sm 4 42.3. — 5 6 33 = ed, wants.— WALTER P. TRAVENSKI. and construction. Yet you can own pee way | 
4 know that their affliction sets them apart — — 23 x17 Xx 5 26 24 Leedy drum outfit ; bass, snare and traps for as i 
‘t from all others who are normal. They 19 34 — — xX I5§ 39 30 — Cc d Eni pos ay heed tpn Le ng trial. Write 
a know that stammering is a handicap which sas —- 2 — : —-35 @ ross-wor nigma LEEDY MANUFACTURING CO. 
revents their greatest success in business ) 
, P gr — s1s 1s +7 | 1112 Leedy Bidg. Elkhart, 
f = - penticipetien in <4 —_ : mS ae Se. eee Pn first is in the Philippines and not in — A deli 
; ut all stammerers do not know that their x 42 — 40 20x — erica; ~ 
,? — ptt ny vy ‘ 25 36 32 = bo — 10 x My second, in the Philippines and also in sell lh annals = 
rom childhood Benjamin Bogue America; ‘cante 
bee — with . — case ‘yy READING Across: 1. One who migrates My third is in America and not in the oe mid 
dasall the. cinesiinds aumanits Ue ath Ghar and settles. 2. Room for free movement of Philippines; : 
merers. Ri after long, years of fireless —, 3. Either of - two poles of an : My fourth is in the Philippines and not in 
effort, after endless nights of study an electric attery. . requirement. America; 
days of research he —- the method 5. Hi 6 of fr mad Baer ' My fifth is in the Ph'lippin d also in ~ an eminent authority 
by which he cured himself - ee a a _ fe y, ens as “The Book of Gliders,” by Edwin W. Teale. Compl 
A fine city of Ohio. 8. A famous British America; information on this great sport. Just what is w: ented be 


My sixth is in America and not in the | enthusiastic followers of gliding, student and expert glid- 


statesman born the same year as Lincoln. 
ers, aviators, schools of gliding, etc. A textbook anda 


STAMMERING 


ITS CAUSE AND CURE 9. Having three points, like a tooth. — Philippines. , : thrilling story. Entertaining and practical. Prepared 

a te & 1 M When these nine words have been rightly My whole is a country of Asia.—Jrm | by an authority who has built and flown gliders for 10 
q * . years. Covers—Flying Without Motors; The His of 

n the book offered below, Mr. guessed, each diagonal will spell the name of Boozer. Gliding; How a Glider Flies: Types of Gliders: Hon 1, 


oo oo Gliding; How to Launch a Glider. 
= ow to Fly a der; Soaring; Cloud Flying; Winning a 
Letter Additions Pilot’s License; How to Build a Glider; How to Organizes 
Se" Glider Club; How to Hold a Glider Meet; and hundreds of 

Add one letter at the beginning of each of other subjects. Introduced by W. H. Bowlus, America’s 

° 7 der Champion. 378pp. 17 Chapters. 32 lilus. 78 

the following ~ so as to make rye Diagrams. 12 Charts. Complete. Thorough. Easily 
new words. The letters to be added spell | understood. Only $2.50. At all bookstores or direct 


aname sometimes given to Grover Cleveland. | FREE descriptive circular on request. Order today. 


a President. The letters indicated by the 
figures from 1 to 8 will spell the name of a 
President born in 1872; from 9 to 15, one 
born in 1809; from 16 to 21, one born in 1856; 
from 22 to 27, one born in 1758; from 28 to 
33, one born in 1804. From 34 to 45, the 


Bogue relates the story of his own experi- 
ences, and describes how he restored him- 
self to perfect speech. As stammering is 
due to a lack of co-ordination between 
the speech muscles and the brain, he quotes 
in the book the eminent authorities that 
for years recognized the well-known fact 
that stammering cannot be “outgrown,” 





but instead becomes “ingrown,” and that land we love—J. WARREN McC toy. v 

in order to restore  Derfect speech it is ‘ 1. Ace. 2. Far. 3. One. 4. Mit. 5. E. P. DUTTON & CO., 292 Fourth Ave., New York 
necessary to establish proper functioning : Ail. 6. Own. 7. Den. 8. Ate. 9. One. 

of the speech musculature. Novel Acrostic ro. Con. 11. Eat. 12. Ear.—JAMEs PAck- PL Ni if) l S GRE Ni G AME 


All the words described contain the same rp. 
number of letters. When rightly guessed 
and written one below another, the initials 
reading downward, and also another row 
will each recall November memories. 

READING Across: 1. Pertaining to tides. 


Beginning on page 72 will be 
found an explanation of the causes of 
stammering. The results of stammering 
are also fully described, giving the basis 
of the conviction held by leading speech 
authorities that stammering should be re- 
moved before it becomes deeply rooted in 
the muscular and nervous system. The 


Subtracted Letters 


EXAMPLE: Subtract two letters from a 
glistening particle and leave a haven of 
refuge. ANSWER: Sp-ark. 


text beginning on page 196 is devoted to 2. A league. 3. A big Western farm. 4. 
a description of the Bogue Unit Method, Rulers. 5. All. 6. Measures.—BuSTER Subtract the same two letters (not sp) 
which is based on the principle of co- BROWN from all of the following words: 


ordination between the mind and the 1.4From an arrow and leave astern. 


speech organs. It has restored perfect “FE lat. k and | drink 

speech to stammerers everywhere. No 2. From a Siaty rock and leave a Grink. 

’ drugs or medicine are used, and the method Charade . s, From to cut off and leave part of the 
ead. 





is highly endorsed by physicians. 
In this book will be found the 


reason for the world-wide reputation of 
the Bogue Unit Method and its interna- 


















































the same time. Send for free 
No. 271, showing presses, outfits and fall details, 








My frst is long and slender, 
(Oh, do not aim my way!) 

It’s pointed, too, to run you through, 
But ’tis not used to-day. 


4. From a county and leave wrath. 
5. From a fragment and leave a color. 
6. From a blind and leave to speak. 
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A delightfully re- 
freshing drink 
from Nature’s 
canteen in the 
middle of the 
desert 
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HAT would you do if you were lost on 
the vast Colorado Desert without food 
or water? You could get along without 


Do? 






























Nature’s Canteen— The Barrel Cactus 


By Carl Coolidge 


Obtaining water from these strange plants 
is really a very simple matter. Using an 
axe or a knife, the top is cut off, or not 
possessing any such tools, the trunks can be 
broken open by hurling large rocks against 
them. Inside is a mass of spongy water- 
holding tissue, protected from evaporation 
by the tough hide, and looking very much 
like an unripe watermelon. With the hands 
or a knife this pulp can be dug out and 
thrown aside, when there soon appears in the 
hollow thus formed a seepage of clear liquid, 
a bit flat in taste and slightly acid, yet cool 
and refreshing and above all—life-saving. 
The secret of these hidden reservoirs has long 
been known to the desert Indians, and it is 
even said that the wild horses, in the hot dry 


which is both feed and water to them. 
The Indians went even further with the 
barrel cacti, making them serve as their stew 





(Above) A bunch 
of young barrel 
cactus. (Left) 
Cooking eggs inthe 
pure liquid of the 
barrel cactus by 
means of hot stones 
and the hot desert 


SUN 


(Below) Help 

yourself from 

Nature’s can- 
teen 


seasons when water and forage are scarce, kick | 
them open to get at the melon-like contents | 
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A BOY CAN’T BE A GOOD SCOUT ON BAD FEET 
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This is one of the 
new aeroplane 
cards. 





¢for scouts with sporting 


blood in their veins 


A new game. Colored Aeroplane Cards. Common- 
wealth, makers of Official Boy Scout Shoes will 
help you collect a full set. Mail coupon for 
“starter-set” today. They’re beauties. 


And speaking of beauties, have you seen the 
Commonwealth Scout Shoes for Fall? Made of 
soft leathers for comfort on the hikes and good- 
looks on the street. They’re official. Wear like 
iron. Cost no more than regular shoes. Ask 
your Scoutmaster where to buy them. 









S Shoes 
Made by 


COMMONWEALTH 


SHOE & LEATHER CO. Whitman, Mass. 











COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER CO., Whitman, Mass. Dept.B-I1 





Send me a “starter-set” ME) Sos £5 he ARS dio WO) 22 et 
of 12 Aeroplane Cards. 
Mi henaameams «6ST REBT --... ...-. 2.2.2... 2-5 oon nccnonesnnnenmewnes 
is enclosed. 

GEE Bacsss Shak: ndbosasnbaatin ey 








LOCKHEED SIRIUS 2-ft. FLYING MODEL. 2-ft. flying scale model 
built from National construction set. This is une of the newest and 
most beaotiful models designed and built in America—the plane Lindy 
flew on his latest ontinenta! flicht. 

CONSTRUCTION SET $3.00 
BUILT READY FLY $12.00 BLUE PRINT ONLY $0.50 
SEND 5 CENTS TODAY for 32-page illustrated catalogue 


NATIONAL 


MODEL AIRCRAFT AND SUPPLY CO. 
293 North Avenue, New Rochelle, N. Y. 





The finest indoor game. Become an expert 
at home. Entertain your friends. We furnish 
construction sets anG tables in many sizes fully 
equipped. Save 14 cost by building your own. ' 
Send for free illustrated catalogue 
and name of dealer 
THE EARLE Co. 
Dept, 22 8, Portland, Maine 





Tables as Low as 


*3.50 























| just four 
| the score 













food, perhaps even for days; you would not 
need any blankets to sleep out in the warm 





LEARN GARTOONING 


By The Landon Picture Chart Method 
Guided by this method hundreds of 


ALL BALSA! 
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New all-balsa construction makes this model lighter, stronger, 
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includes die-stamped aluminum propeller, disc wheels, rubber 
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material. Nothing else to buy. Complete set, postpaid in U.S. 
and Canada, $1.00. Satisfaction or money back. Order now. 
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cori nights, but you simply could not do with- 
ack. out, nor live long, should your water supply 
ack. Each give out. It is the most important thing 
field. ... on the desert and you must have it or you 
Reeisss will die. 

—— And yet many lost persons on the desert 
a have perished unaware that close at hand 





were natural water reservoirs that would 
have saved them from the horrible fate of 
dying of thirst. These wonderful creations 
of Nature are the barrel cacti, or biznagas, 
as the folk on the desert call them. Shaped 
like upright cylinders, these strange water 
barrels are very common in some parts of the 
desert, at times almost studding the land- 
scapes, and it seems a pity that so many per- 
sons should have perished when these life- 
giving plants were all about them. When 
young, they are small and globular, while the 
larger ones grow to a height of six feet. They 
are heavily covered with a network of spines, 
three or four inches long, hard as ivory and 
as sharp as needles. One should be cautious 
inprowling about a barrel cactus, since to fall 
against one of them might result in serious 
flesh wounds from the dagger-like thorns. In 
the blooming season a fringe of papery 
yellow flowers appears on the top. 
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After considerable of the interior 
had been scooped out they placed hot stones 
in the barrels, thus heating the water in the 
cactus, when the food they desired to be 


kettles. 


cooked was added. Occasionally regular 
colonies of these primitive boilers are to be 
found in spots where the Indians formerly 
made encampments. 

One hot day on the desert I tried the ex- 
periment of drinking and eating from a barrel 
cactus. Inside of half an hour I had obtained 
a plentiful supply of water, and also cooked 
several eggs—the fiery rays of the sun per- 
haps aiding the hot stones I had placed in the 
curious reservoir-stove. 
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Boys—Get an 
American Flyer 
Train This Christmas 


Great 


American Flyer 


TRAIN BOOK 


Mail Coupon for Colorful 
48 Page Train Book— FREE! 
Fun-making Ideas on Every Page 


fo Countless thousands of 
“i boys, dads and mothers, 
crossings = have written for this big free 
SS train book and have found it 
the source of a happy Christmas 
and years of fun and instructive 
play. It is a complete catalog of 
miniature railroading—describ- 
, ing and illustrating new Steam 
and Electric type locomotives that will outpull 
all others—newly designed and larger cars and 
other new Railroad Equipment. They are years 
ahead of all other trains. 


This fascinating book shows the complete line 
of American Flyer Electrical and Wind-up Trains, 
Equipment, Airplanes and the famous Structo 
Sand Toys, Automobiles and Tractors. Be sure 
you get your copy before you do your Christmas 
shopping. Mail the coupon now! 


Just Like The Big Trains 


American Flyers are actual reproductions of 
“erack”? American Trains with each detail in 
accordance with real railroad construction— 
European design has never been used. American 
Flyers are real in every detail of design, appear- 
ance and thrilling performance. With the new 
American Flyer Trains and Equipment you can 
duplicate actual operating conditions of real 
railroad systems. 


Choice of 7 Million Boys 


Over 712 million proud and happy boy owners 
testify to American Flyer’s leadership. Compare 
American Flyer’s exclusive and fun-making 
features, found in no other trains. 
Most powerful locomotives in both 
Steam and ElectricTypes—Remote- 
Control-Reversing Locomotives— 
Automatic Ringing Bell—Full En- 
ameled Cars with real brass Window 
Trim and Fittings—Longest and 
Heaviest Freight Cars—High Speed 
Trucks—Remote-Control Track 
Switches—more realistic Bridges, 
Stations and Tunnels. 


Automatic 
gates for y4 
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All these features, and more, at 
no extra cost will pay you to insist 
on American FlyerTrains and equip- 
ment this Christmas. Your Dad, too, 
will enjoy railroading. 
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| 2215 S. Halsted Street, Chicago, Il. | 
Please send me without cost or obligation | 
the American Flyer 48-Page Catalog. 
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USK was creeping over the Belgian 
Congo as the trapper of anthropoid apes 
came into camp with the day’s catch. Among 
the catch was a homesick baby chimpanzee 
crying pitifully for its mother. 

“T had t’fetch it or leave it t’starve,’”’ he 
explained rather apologetically as he saw me 
eyeing the baby. 

“‘He’s pretty young to be without a moth- 
er, isn’t he?” I asked. 

“Yes, but ’twas the old ’un or me.” 

1 picked the baby up in my arm and the 
little pinched face looked into mine scared 
and puzzled. I pulled back the upper and 
then the lower lip and examined the teeth 
and gums carefully. Chimps have a full set 
of teeth at the age of two months, and I 
wanted to be sure the jungle tike was free 
from any trace of pyorrhea. The teeth and 
gums were in perfect condition. 

“What are you going to do with him?”, 
was my next question. 

“‘He’ll probably die, less you'll play 
nursemaid to ’im,” he answered laconi- 
cally. 

Drawing the baby close I felt a hairy 
paw, with human-like finger nails, grab 
the lapel of my coat: ‘‘ Woof, woof,” the 
chimpanzee’s method of expressing sat- 
isfaction and joy, voiced the youngster. 

“He cottons t’ye,”’ the trapper laughed. 

““So I see,” and holding the monk out 
at arm’s length I christened my prospec- 
tive charge “‘ Mike.” 

From that minute my work was cut 
out for me, and it proved to be a twenty- 
four-hour-a-day job in the bargain. In 
the first place there was the matter of 
diet. As far as the bottle was concerned, 
he managed that all right, holding it 
with his two hands and draining it to 
the last drop, but canned cow’s milk 
didn’t agree—too human, too far re- 
moved from the jungle, and at the end of 
the second day I realized that something 
must be done or my adopted kid would 
cash in, so I rushed to more civilized 
parts and tried warm tea and orange juice 
which fetched him round in fine shape. 

Encouraged I then visited a depart- 

ment store and bought him a bed with 
all the trappings and a tin bath tub. He 
enjoyed his bath. His idea was to splash 
in it all day, squeezing the cake of castile 
soap between his hands and yelling “woof, 
woof,” when it jumped. 
I dressed him about as an ordinary 
child of three is dressed, rubber garments 
and all. He didn’t seem to feel that 
clothes were a necessity and my hands often 
paid the penalty. I think, however, that he 
would have looked down on a boy of seven, 
the fun he had dressing, pushing the buttons 
through the buttonholes and scolding them 
as he did so. If he got rough and tried to 
tear his clothes, as he often did, I spanked 
him just hard enough for him to remember it. 
I think I expected too much of Mike as a 
rapid learner, for one of my greatest disap- 
pointments was in never being able to teach 
him to suit his clothing to the changes of 
temperature. No matter whether the room 
was chilly or warm when he got out of bed 
in the morning, he would grab the first thing 
he came to and scramble intoit. If the morn- 
ing was cold I would take him out too lightly 
dressed to show him. He would shiver, make 
a funny little noise, amble back, dig out his 
warm sweater, and come running back to me, 
but I never succeeded in teaching him to be 
nature’s own thermometer. What the scamp 
really liked best was to snuggle under my 
heavy overcoat and stay there. 


NE of the difficult problems I encoun- 
tered in raising the hairy kid was the 
fact that there were centuries of spoiling 
back of him. Chimpanzee mothers never go 
to bridge parties or attend sewing bees, 
therefore when I left Mike alone I was break- 
ing all jungle mother rules—such a thing 
simply is not done in better chimpanzee 
circles. 
On one occasion it was necessary for me to 
make a business trip to a near-by town, and 
Mike, of course, went along. During the 
early evening, in our rooms at the hotel, he 
fell asleep. Taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunity I stepped out, closing and locking the 
door behind me. Mike awakened, found 
himself alone, discovered the open transom, 
climbed up and out, and went crying, for all 
the world like a human child, up and down 





the hall in a forsaken sort of way. 


By Hubbard Nye 


A nervous old man in a room near mine 
phoned the desk for a bellboy, and when he 
came up demanded: ‘‘ What is this, a hotel, 
or a confounded nursery? Send somebody 
to mind that kid!” 

The boy went back downstairs, but the 
crying continued. 

The old gentleman, unable to rest, started 
out on his own to learn where the crying 
came from. He stumbled onto Mike in a 
corner of the hall, his hands over his face, 
wailing, ‘“‘chee, chee, chee.” The sight of the 


_young anthropoid frightened him pretty 









Mike was homesick 


badly, for he bolted down the stairs two at a 
time and up to the desk. I came in the front 
door just in time to hear him exclaim to the 
clerk: “I thought it was a confounded 
nursery, but it turns out to be a blamed zoo!” 

Without waiting for the astonished clerk 
to say anything I took the excited guest by 
the arm and asked him: “ Did you ever dine 
with a chimpanzee?” 

“‘No, and what’s more I never expect to.” 

“I’m sorry, I offer you the chance of a life- 
time.” 

He stared at me with angry eyes. 

“Mike and I dine at seven,” I continued, 
and seeing a twinkle creep into the angry 
eyes, I said to the clerk: ‘Please have 
dinner laid for three in room 202 at seven 
sharp.” 

The old gentleman started to say some- 
thing but I turned and ran up the stairs, Mike 
at my heels. 

There was a great deal to do to get ready 
for our guest, in case he came, and I was sure 
he would. The room had to be put in order. 
Mike picked up his toys, his abused doll 
among them and put them in the toy box. 
I got out his Sunday-best duds. They were 
blie denim overalls with straps over the 
shoulders and a pink shirt. Since it was to 
be a strictly dress-up affair, out came his 
shoes. They had been made to order and 
were an easy fit. The first time I put them 
on him we had a terrible row. He screamed, 
tore at them with his teeth, and flew into a 
terrible rage, but this time he was decent 
about it. He seemed to get the idea that 
there was some kind of a party on, and he 
loved to show off. 

In time a colored waiter came in with a 
portable table which he laid for three, white 
table linen, napkins, all the fancy touches. 

At seven I heard a faint rap on the door. 

“Come in,”’ I called. 

The door opened and the old gentleman 
came in. 
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Playing Nursemaid to a Chimpanzee 


I tried to be casual, but our guest kept his 
eyes on Mike. 

“Shake hands,” I ordered, and out shot 4 
hairy paw. It was accepted without an 
great show of enthusiasm. y 

I waved toward the table and the three oj 
us sat down, the monk climbing into a chair 
and taking his napkin tied it about his nec}, 
He never had to be told to do that—it wa. 
his ready for food sign. 

The first course was vegetable soup. Mike 
held his spoon properly enough, though | 
must confess he made an ugly sucking noise 
I was never able to break him of that and 
apologized to our guest, for which he favored 
me with his first smile. 

With the soup came celery. The moni 
reached for a slice and began to munch jt. 
“Selfish,” I scolded, “share it.” He held oy; 
the celery in the manner of a five-year-old 
child saying, “take a bite.” 

“S-a-y,” the old gentleman stammered 
“T’m not up in chimpanzee manners— 
what shall I do?” 

“You can shake your head and say, dis. 
tinctly, No, thank you.” ° 

He did shake his head and yell violently 
“No, thank you.” a: 

Mike paid no attention to the uplifted 
voice, and continued to munch the slice oj 
celery. That gesture of giving, however. 
was my pride. The chimpanzee is the only 
member of the ape family, big or little 
that will share its food willingly. 

After the soup came chicken and boiled 
rice, string beans, lettuce, tomatoes, bread, 
butter, milk, and ice cream. The chimp had 
a little of everything, even the chicken. 


THE colored waiter served Mike witha 

great show of deference, chuckling to 
himself and saying, “‘Yes suh, suttently, 
suh,” whenever he made a move for more 
food. The rascal seemed to enjoy this mark 
of respect, and went through the meal about 
as a five-year-old child would. I will have 
to admit, though, that he did try to climb 
on the table after the sugar bowl, but | 
hauled him back and scolded him. 

During the course of the meal I held 
forth on chimpanzees in general. I cited 
the fact that man-made surroundings suited 
them perfectly. This is not intended to con- 
vey the idea that jungle life isn’t pretty 
fine, too, in its way. All a young chimp 
has to do with its days in the jungle is to 
swing back and forth on the low branches, 
torment the stolid gorilla, and mock the 
mangueby when he yawls. 

I succeeded in making an impression on the 
old gentleman when I told him the chim- 
panzee was monogamous, that the male takes 
no notice of another female once his choice is 
made, and the female looks upon her mate 
with eyes that see no fault. 

As I talked on my listener’s attitude 
changed from one of disgust to one of inter- 
est, and he wanted to know the stumbling 
blocks in the way of Mike’s mental de- 
velopment. 

“Look here,” I said, ‘when you first saw 
ow ag was crying like a baby for me, wasn't 

e7 
“Yes, but what does that signify?” 

“Tt signifies that he is a one-man animal, 
and that limits him, narrows him.” 

“Then why don’t you let him play with 
boys?” 

“That’s the trouble, I wouldn’t dare be- 
cause he’s got too much muscle, and there is 
no go-easy in his vocabulary. Why, my 
friend, I wouldn’t dare allow him to play 
with even the roughest of the rough-necks 
because he gets mad far too easy. Tempet 
is the most dangerous characteristic in the 
chimpanzee. A man-raised chimpanzee will 
fly into a temper over nothing, kill the thing 
it loves most, and then grieve itself to death 
afterward.” 

Mike got down from the table and ambled 
over to the washstand and began to scrub his 
teeth. 

“‘He does that twice a day,” I explained. 
“Tt is necessary in his case, and I have had 
special mouth wash prepared for him witha 
sweet pepperminty taste that he likes.” 

“How long did it take you to teach him to 
do that?” 

“T think I showed him about a half-dozen 
times before he took the brush and did it for 
himself.” , 

“Is the scrubbing imitation or intelli 
gence?” 
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“Pure imitation.” 

Mike, the teeth finished, ambled over to 
the bed and turned on a low reading lamp. 

“Jsn’t it kind of creepy having an animal 
about the place that acts like a human being 
_it makes my flesh crawl.” 

“Jt need not,” I hastened to assure him. 
“No, Mike is not the missing link. In him 
you simply have nature’s top-notch imitator. 
He never questions, he never asks why. 
That part of his brain with which he imitates 
is as well developed as yours or mine, but the 
essential part, the part with which to reason, 
tabulate, think, compare, is missing. 


THE chimpanzee, as I have suggested, is 
nature’s top-notch imitator and that fin- 
ishes him. His brain, the conscious, active, 
superliminal, is not able to grasp a situa- 
tion and reason it out. In an intelligence 
test with the Indian elephant or the dog, I 


am 7 much afraid the chimpanzee would 
s 

In the chimpanzee’s defense, however, I 
must add that I never made any attempt to 
educate Mike for performing purposes, 
therefore I can’t say whether he would have 
been the equal of Council the First or not. 
Council the First was the most famous 
chimpanzee of our vaudeville stage. In his 
act he ate a meal as well as any well-bred 
gentleman would, got up in evening clothes, 
knife-blade trousers, patent leather pumps 
and all. He could truthfully have been 
cited as “The Original Tailor-Made Man,” 
and an energetic columnist could have made 
use of him for a day as an example of “‘ What 
the well-dressed man is wearing.” 

The time came when it was impossible to 
have a half-grown chimpanzee always at my 
heels, so I sold Mike to a zoo where he now 
lives and has the best of care. 


Getting Acquainted with the Gila Monster 


By E. W. Musgrave 


OW would you like to go picnicking and 

bring home a live, squirming Gila 
monster in your coat sleeve? That’s just 
what we did one day last spring, when the 
buds of the giant cactus on our Arizona 
desert were beginning to open and beckon 
us to the out-of-doors. 

About the middle of the afternoon we 
took a book and hunted a shady spot where 
we might sit and read. A little sandy 
ravine, or “‘wash,” with steep sides offered 
just the place we sought, some granite rocks 
on the banks affording rest for our backs. 
Suddenly my companion cried out, “Look!” 
and there, not six feet away, was a large 
Gila monster, slowly crawling over the sand 
toward the opposite bank. 

Now, there were lots of things that we had 
been wanting to learn about Gila monsters, 
and here was our chance. We decided at once 
to capture him and take him home for obser- 
vation. But we hadn’t a thing to put him in, 
for of course we had not intended to collect 
reptiles that day. My companion ran to the 
car and came back with an old leather coat. 

“We'll put it in the sleeve,” he explained, 
and with the aid of forked sticks we ‘‘herded”’ 
it into the armhole and tied the sleeve at 
both ends, where it remained quietly enough 
until we reached home. 

If you have never seen one, and very 
probably you haven’t, for they are rarely 
found out of Arizona and northern Mexico, 
you are perhaps wondering what they are 
like. The Gila monster, so called from its 
habitat in the Gila River basin, is the 
largest and only poisonous lizard found in 
North America, and those usually seen are 
between twelve and fifteen inches in length, 
which is large for a lizard but small for a 
monster, as a lady once remarked on first 
seeing one. ‘‘Why, isn’t it small?” she said. 
“T thought from the name and the pictures, 
it was about like an alligator!” 

The Heloderma Suspectum, as the scien- 
tists call it, is the slowest of the lizard family 
and moves about very little even when at 
liberty. He is fat and sluggish, dragging his 
heavy body with the broad, stubby tail, 
about in an awkward fashion. When dis- 
turbed he rears up on his short legs and 
sways uncertainly in a drunken way. Not 
even the most kindly critic could admire 
the creature’s looks, though occasionally the 
coloring is attractive. The background is 
black with crooked, stripe-like markings of 
greenish yellow which vary in some instances 
to almost coral. Tiny convex scales which 
look like beads, cover the entire surface. 

Like others of the reptile family, it hiber- 
hates in winter, seeking out some protected 
spot far under a ledge of rock or going into a 
hole in the ground. A friend of ours once 
got the surprise of his life when, in breaking 
some new land for cultivation in early spring, 
his plowshare turned up nearly a dozen 
Gila monsters that had not yet come out of 
winter quarters. 

Our captive was put into a wooden box with 
slats nailed about an inch apart across the 
top. He moved about looking for an opening, 
but, failing to find it, settled down in stoical 
indifference to await what might befall. 


ECALLING that during the nesting 

season of the desert birds he robs many 
low nests, we placed an unbroken egg in his 
cage. For six days it remained untouched, 
but on the morning of the seventh there was 
Nothing but the broken shell. He was 
given another, which did not disappear for 
nearly a week. Curious as to just how he 
Went about cracking and eating them, I 
determined to see him eat the next one, 
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No food, therefore, was put in his box and 
for several days he hardly stirred except 
when my little fox terrier stood over the 
cage and barked furiously. Then he raised 
himself slightly, twisted his head around, 
blinked his little beady black eyes, and blew 
at her. The sound was not like the hissing 
of a snake, but was like the sound a boy 
makes when he fails to catch the ball and it 
hits him in the stomach—just a sudden 
forceful exhaling of the breath. Sometimes 
the Gila monster’s breath is so foul that it is 
nauseating, but, contrary to a common 
superstition, it is not poisonous. 

On the sixth day I heard a violent scratch- 
ing in the box which told me that the occu- 
= was ready for dinner. Putting a rather 

rge egg through the slats, I seated myself to 
watch. In a few minutes, when all was 
quiet, the creature nosed around and, finding 
the egg, he pushed it into a corner like a 
trained seal rolls a ball. The pointed end of 
the egg being in the corner, the large, round 
end projected out toward the center of the 
box, and this the animal attacked. It was 
too large, however, for him to get it into his 
mouth far enough to bite into it with his 
small teeth, so he turned it across the corner 
of the box with the side toward him. Then, 
bracing himself with his strong front legs, 
he placed his teeth against it and pushed with 
sufficient force to crack the shell. With his 
long, black tongue, which was thin and forked 
on the end, he proceeded to lap up the 
contents, after which he settled down for 
another nap. 

Care had been taken to keep the cage in a 
shady corner of the garage, for, although the 
Gila monstez is a desert creature and its eggs 
are laid in the warm sand and incubated by 
the sun, it cannot stand the heat of its direct 
rays. I saw a perfectly healthy one die of 
ten minutes’ exposure to afternoon sunshine, 
and its skin which seems thick and leathery 
could be picked to pieces with the fingers. 
A local taxidermist told me the skin was 
ruined and utterly unfit for mounting if not 
removed within three minutes after death 
from heat. 

There was one danger, however, that I 
had not taken into consideration—the fox 
terrier. She watched him constantly, and I 
knew her instinct was to kill. One day I 
heard her give a sharp yelp and I ran to the 
garage. She had the creature, which was 
almost as long as herself, caught about the 
middle with her teeth and was shaking it 
furiously. Again and again it twisted and 
nearly caught her shoulder, but she moved so 
quickly and shook so hard that it could get 
no hold on her. 

Now the Gila monster carries a powerful 
poison, but unlike the snake, it cannot 
strike. The venom sacs lie along the lower 
jaw at the base of the teeth, and the poison is 
discharged only when the animal seizes hold 
and chews. 

I once knew a small boy living on a ranch 
in the southern part of the State who had 
one with which he used to play. He handled 
it carefully, picking it up and holding it just 
back of the head. But one day he grew 
careless; in some way it caught his fore- 
finger and began to chew. The child was 
terribly frightened, but shaking the thing off, 
he walked straight to the wood-chopping 
block, placed his finger on it and cut it off 
with the axe before the poison could be 
carried over his system. 

The dog, however, had no intention of 
needing a chopping block, for her long, sharp 
teeth were doing deadly work. It wasn’t a 
battle; it was a massacre, and in two minutes 
she threw it on the ground, dead. 
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Zi p y Here they come! 
. " down the home stretch to cross the finish 
line with a last furious burst of speed! 

You want things that will “GO”—things you can race with 
—scooters, pushmobiles, small autos with motorcycle engines, 
wind wagons, etc.—whether on spinning wheels or glistening 
runners—fast ice yachts, skis, toboggans, bobsleds, motor 
driven sleds and snow speedsters. 

You air-minded boys enjoy gliders and model airplanes. 

Turn your back yard into a regular amusement park with all these 
thrillers—ferris wheels, roller coasters, merry-go-round swings, etc. 

How fascinating to imitate the big engineers and make small water 
wheels, pile drivers, aerial cableways and other things that ‘‘work.”’ 

When at camp or on the water you need plenty of ideas for new ways of 
Here are dozens such as water bicycles, push boats, water 
coasting toboggans, water games, etc. 

On rainy days and other times when working in your home shop you have 
the hardest time finding interesting things to make. Here are any number 
og as electric locomotives, motion picture cameras, wood turning lathes, 


But why try to describe this great 


Boy Mechanic Library 


Boys, it simply cannot be done. You must actually have these books in 
your hands and see them before you can begin to realize that the four big 
volumes contain enough interesting things to last you until you are a grown- 
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Don’t envy the other boys on account of the things they have. Be the 
boy in your neighborhood to make the others wonder where you get all your 
ideas—and it doesn’t cost a lot of money, either. These wonderful books 
show you how to take parts from old things and sometimes get a few cents’ 
worth of material from a hardware store—or 
man help you bend some iron, and thus make something that works just as 
well as — you paid many dollars for it. 

‘Made It Yourself.”” 
Everything is pictured out and made easy. Don’t try to get along with- 
ks any longer. 


Popular Mechanics Press, 28? ebrdt:., Chicago 
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Worth While Things 
to MAKE and DO 


have a blacksr.ith or shop 


Best of all—you get the thrill 


Save or earn the money to buy them right 


The complete library of 4 volumes, each 4 or buy one book 
éxi34 inches and with 460 Pages Price $7 statinetorss06 

: 1, 2,3 and 4. State the ones you want when 

ordering. Sent postpaid when remittance is sent with your order, or 
will be sent C. O. D. in the U. S. 


Pay postman price vlus extra postage 















Cyey a boy fully appreciates a good 
bike! No make-shift “job” for him. He 
safety — comfort. 

And it s no wonder LOBDELL Chromium-Plated Rims 
are the boys’ choice. They skim the open road like a 
startled deer. They run true and straight as a die. They 
ride like a Pullman. 


wants riding-speed — 


Ride a bike. Many boys are earning their own by 
working after school — week-ends — vacations. Ask your 
dealer about a Time Plan, and insist on “LOBDELL”— 
the original Chromium-Plated Rim. 

Free book: Write today for your copy 
of **The Evolution of the Bicycle.”’ 
Use coupon below or a post card. 


nes ee eee ae 


The LOBDELL-EMERY MFG. CO. 


World’s Oldest and Largest Bicycle Rim Mfgrs., 
i 2110 Republic Ave., Alma, Mich, 
OSend free book “The Evolution of the Bicycle.” | 
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MYSTIFY your FRIENDS 
with this Trick ONLY 10c 


“Say, fellows, watch me! I will now change 
this playing card into a matchbox, right be- 
fore your eyes.”’ Get this amazing trick to- 
day (only 10 cents) and mystify your friends. 
Or buy a complete Knapp Master Magic Set 
and be a real magician. Perform dozens of 
mystifying tricks, including those of famous 
magicians, never before exposed. Make money. 
| a magic shows all your own. Hours of 


SEND FOR FREE_Booklet—‘‘Secrets of 
Master Magic.” SEND 10 CENTS for 
matchbox trick. 
MASTER MAGIC 
SETS 


Set No. 1 $1. 
ustrated) 








At All Stores 


SET Nojl CONTAINS: Guess-where; Magic 
Pencils; Aladdin’s Matches; The Disa; - 
ing Coin; Card to Match Box; The Chinese 
Safety Pin; The Cha Card; The Van- 
isher; Secrets of Master Magic (Instruction 
Book). $1.00. 


Mastek @ Magic 








KNAPP ELECTRIC, (Div. P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.) 
Dept. B-11, 3029 E. Wash. St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
oOo fone Free Booklet—‘‘Secrets of Master 
ic 
0 Send Matchbox trick. Dime Enclosed. 
Oo 


O Send Set No. Money Enclosed. 
O I'll pay postman. 
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Keep your 
tools like 





You can tell a good carpenter by 
his tools. They’re always oily, and 
most of the time they’re oiled with 
8-in-One. Your tools need it, too. 

Three-in-One is blended from 
three different oils—to do three 


things. It keeps tools clean and bright. 
It lubricates the working Pry: 
makes them easier to use. And it 
prevents rust and tarnish. Three-in- 
One does these three important 
things at one time, and does each 
job much better than any ordinary 
oil ever can. 

Try 3-in-One on your bike or roller 
skates. See how much faster you'll 
go. And use it to keep your guns in 
good condition; free from rust. 

Sold by all good stores. Handy 
cans and bottles. Write for free 
sample and “Dictionary of Uses.” 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO., DEPT.112 
130 William Street, New York 
Factories: 
Rahway, N. J. - Montreal, Que. 








3:in-One Oil 

















Two Fisted 


» Double Action 
Empire Electric 
Steam Engine 
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This new, Double 
Action steam engine 
applies poweron both 
the outward and re- 
turn stroke of the 
piston. It has an electric heating element to 
create steam, throttle for varying the s 

steam whistle, glass water gauge, seamless awn 
copper boiler, brass running parts and steel 
connections—all accurately mad tree and high- 
ly nickel plated. Bright red duco base. Ask 
Dad to order one for your Christmas. At your 


dealer’s—or send the coupon. 
<> 





METAL WARE CORPORATION 
1702 Monroe St., Two Rivers, Wis. 


Send me the new colored engine folder. Free. 


Name - 
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Polish Scout and Guide Movement 
Reflects National Influence 
ALTHOUGH the Scout Uniform is quite 

similar in all countries throughout the 
world where Scouting exists, a great many 
nations give it certain of their special 
characteristic features. The Hungarians, 
for instance, wear feathers on their hats; 
Scouts in India wear turbans with their 
uniforms. 

The Polish Scouts reflect much of their 
national background in the forms and cus- 
toms of their organization. We find in our 
history and traditions those things which 
other nations find in Indian lore. The many 
and rich folk-themes, so different in different 
parts of Poland, show their influence in the 
various Troops. 

Beginning with the uniform: Instead of a 
Scout hat, in nearly all Troops in Poland the 
Boy Scouts wear a four-cornered cap called 


“rogatywka.” Instead of neckties, Polish 
Scouts wear a sort of scruff made of a simple 
material produced by the peasants in Lowicz, 
Worochta and other districts of Poland. 
Their lovely designs and varied colors, to- 
gether with bright insignia, make a fine 
contrast with the gray uniform. 

In the southern part of Poland the moun- 
taineers (gorale) use a sort of walking-stick 
in the form of a little axe beautifully orna- 
mented. It is called in Polish “ciupaga” 
and is used by whole Troops, especially by 
the Scouts of those districts. The sign which 
identifies a Troop is the escutcheon of the 
town worn on the left arm. The camps also 
have a special Polish mark,—a lovely gate, 
made by the Scouts in some one of the Polish 
folk-styles, which are different in different 
parts of Poland, as in the districts of War- 
saw, Lwow or Zakopane. The same style is 
to be seen in the cross or in the little camp 
chapel which must be in every camp. The 
interior of the tents and of the Scout rooms 
and headquarters is decorated with all sorts 
of folk-ornaments. 

Totems are known in Poland. They are 
found very often in the boys’ camps. They 
often represent some of the old Slavish gods 
as, for example, the totem representing the 
Slavish god Swiatowid (a sort of double 
James) shown in the Polish camp at the 
Jamboree at Arrowe Park in 1929. 

But there are two things which the Polish 
Scouts especially try to cultivate: the national 
songs and dances. I am sure there is no camp 
in Poland where the Scouts would not like to 
sing at the camp-fire our lovely folk-songs or 
old national war- andlove-songs. Each Guide 
and Scout is required to know the national 
dances. 

There are also some traditional feasts in 
our Scout life. On Christmas Eve the Troops 
meet in their Scout rooms, often a number 
of Troops together, and they break the holy 
bread and tell each other good wishes. The 
same at Easter time. On St. George’s Day 
there are great Scout festivals and often the 
feast is connected with the first greeting of 
spring on the first excursion into the country. 
On the twenty-third of June—that is, one 
day before the St. John-the-Baptist feast— 
we have a festival, a- survival of the old 
Slavish custom called “Sobotki” (St. 
John’s Eve). Troops walk out to a river at 
night; they arrange boat races and decorate 
the boats with flowers and colored lamps; 
the Guides arrange flower-rings which are 
afterwards put on the water. The flowers 
and colored lights afloat make a beautiful 





picture.—A Scout from Poland. 


Scouts in Poland would be glad to hear 

about the activities of American Scouts. 
Readers who wish to correspond with them 
should send letters as directed in the rules 
of this department which were published last 
month and also may be obtained on request 
from the Secretary. 

We still need letters for older Australian 
Scouts, for the four patrols of an Australian 
Troop, and for a large group of boys from 
Sydney. Also an old member who is a 
journalist wishes to correspond with a young 
man engaged as a reporter on some large 
American newspaper. Another Australian, 
aged 21, is interested in music and literature 
and economics and wishes letters from 
America and England. And a glider enthu- 
siast, about 22, wishes an American corre- 
spondent. 

Several German members wish letters. 
They especially want boys who know a little 





Chinese Boy Scouts of Mukden on a camping trip 


German and are willing to help them in their 
study of English. Naturally they will be 
glad to help American boys in their study 
of German, 

Several members in India want letters. 
They are from 18 to 21. 

Scouts in Roumania request letters in 
French, German or English. 

A Swiss Scout, aged 15, asks for an Ameri- 
can Scout a little older to write him in 
French. 

A 12-year-old Scout and a 23-year-old 
Army Captain in Spain ask for suitable 
correspondents in Spanish. 

Several Siamese Scouts, about 15 and 16, 
ask for letters from American Scouts. 

The Scout Executive for the Philippines 
asks for letters for his Scouts from the 
Scouts in the United States. 

A 16-year-old Scout of California wants to 
have a correspondent in every State in the 
Union. He already has friends in Illinois, 
Mississippi, Oregon and Virginia. He is 
interested in Science. 

A New York Scout wishes to correspond 
with Scouts who live in cities along the 
Lincoln Highway. 

Letters in answer to these requests should 
be written in such a manner that they may be 
sent to other names on our list in the event 
that these particular members have already 
been supplied. It often happens that at least 
six boys answer the same request, sometimes 
even a larger number, and there will be less 
disappointment all round if these extra 
letters can be diverted to other members who 
will make equally good correspondents. Per- 
haps your letter may even go to a different 
country, but if it brings an interesting an- 
swer you will feel well repaid for writing. 

We would especially like to remind 
readers, both old members and new, to en- 
deavor to make their letters interesting and, 
especially, to have the writing and spelling 
neat and careful. And if you wish to write a 
boy in a country where English is not the 
spoken language, try and write partly in his 
language even if you cannot write very 
much. This is especially necessary when 
writing to the Spanish-speaking countries 
and, when a boy is studying the language in 
school, he has no excuse for not doing it. 
But it happens very frequently that a boy 
will report three years of Spanish in school 
and then write an English letter for a friénd 
in Spain. Such a boy is probably merely 
lazy, but unfortunately he will strike the 
Spanish boy as being discourteous and that 
is a bad impression to make at the beginning 
of a friendship. 
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Outstanding Service for Veterans 
B' YY SCOUTS of Cincinnati rendered out- 

standing service during the Annual Con- 
vention of the G. A. R. recently, a service 
peculiar and unusual in character because 
each of the veterans was at least eighty years 
of age, and many several years older. 
Months ago the Scouts were invited to give 
service and a definite program was laid out, 
beginning with conferences early in the 
summer, later with weekly conferences at the 
Boy Scout camp, so that the boys might be 
fully informed as to the service required and 
fnally the Cincinnati Scout Camp closed a 
week early in order that the Scouts and the 
Camp Staff might be placed at the command 
of the Convention authorities. An emer- 
gency headquarters for twenty-two Scouts 
and leaders with cots and blankets available 
were established at G. A. R. Headquarters so 
that both boys and leaders 


to Indian Lore, while the Indian boys, on the 
other hand, were often shown things by 
white Scouts relating to farm and rural life, 
with which the Indian boys were not so 
familiar. Each day at retreat, four Indian 
Chiefs in full regalia assisted with the pro- 
gram. Every evening a huge campfire in the 
village council ring brought together from 
500 to 1,500 visitors. A gathering estimated 
at between 1,500 and 2,000 witnessed the 
concluding pageant. 

The Scouts were given an opportunity to 
pass tests and to work on Scout advancement 
and quite excellent progress was reported. 
Among the Indian boys several advanced 
from Tenderfoot to Second Class Scouts and 
others to First Class, while still others earned 
Merit Badges in camping, pioneering, and 
cooking. The Indian demonstrations put on 
by the boys themselves, particularly the 


important. It is the solution of the crime 
problem through prevention, rather than 
correction.” 


Ushers at Concerts 


NOTHER record of fine Scouting serv- 
ice has been made by the group of Boy 
Scouts under the direction of Deputy Scout 
Commissioner Charles H. Crosley, of the 
oth District, Manhattan, in serving as 
ushers at concerts of the thirteenth season 
of the Goldman Band. These concerts are 
the gift of Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim 
and Mr. and Mrs. Murry Guggenheim for 
the benefit and enjoyment of the people of 
New York. The concerts are conducted by 
Mr. Edwin Franko Goldman. When the 
proffer was made to Mr. Goldman that- Boy 
Scouts would be willing to undertake the 
ushering of the thousands upon thousands 
comprising the audiences 





were available at all 
hours. 

Leaders and details of 
Scouts were stationed in 
hotels, railway stations, 
convention halls, bus sta- 
tions, and at similar 
points. Each boy carried 
a Scout Guide Book to 
enable him to meet in- 
quiries completely. Large 
details of Scouts were 
pressed into service for 
special tasks, among them 
the parade. A detail of 
Scouts met the Veterans 
at the point of mobiliza- 
tion and escorted them to 
various units, a most diffi- 
cult task because of the 
age and infirmity of the 
paraders. Another detail 
was spread along the line of march with cool 
drinking water to be served to the marchers. 

About fifty first-aid Scouts each with a 
blanket stretcher were located at various 
points. Each boy received definite instruc- 
tions from his Scoutmaster and also from the 
life-saving instructor for the fire department, 
and was prepared to give proper care to 
any old soldier who might become stricken. 
Still another detail was assigned to assist the 
police in maintaining traffic lines. Other 
Scouts served as ushers at the reviewing 
stand. Scouts were assigned to take charge 
of chairs along the line so that any marcher 
who became tired could drop out of line and 
find a seat. A detail of 100 boys was sent 
on a special boat trip to assist the veterans. 
Scouts were assigned to duty at the railway 
stations until the last of the old soldiers had 
gone home. 

Space is lacking to recount details of many 
human interest incidents which occurred dur- 
ing the period of the convention. One will 
serve as descriptive of many others, it is that 
of an older Scout who remained awake all 
one night in order to administer medicine at 
two-hour intervals as prescribed by a physi- 
cian to a veteran who had become ill. The 
boys and leaders have been wonderfully 
praised for their efforts. 


Indian Scout Village 

N UNUSUAL Scout encampment was 

that at the Minnesota State Fair where 
teal Indian boys set up a Boy Scout Indian 
Village, and participated with Rural and Lone 
Scouts in their exhibit and encampment at 
the fair. Through the Indian Village the 
general public, numbering many thousand 
daily, had an especially fine opportunity 
by actually seeing Scouts at work and play, 
to become familiar with interesting phases of 
the character-building activities and the 
citizenship training program of Scouting. 

Through the cooperation of the Minne- 
sota State Fair Board, funds were made 
available which permitted fifty-four farm 
Scouts from Northwestern States to attend 
the camp. Commissioner C. J. Rhoades, of 
the Department of Indian Affairs of Wash- 
ington, gave his personal assistance and co- 
operation so that fifty Indian Boy Scouts 
were able to participate. 

In all there were 100 Scouts in the village. 
An interesting feature was a display of 
Indian relics and curios from twenty-four 
different tribes. The fine relationship be- 
tween the two groups was often commented 
upon, the white boys getting instruction from 
their red brother Scouts in matters relating 
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Governor Case of Rhode Island is introduced to Arthur O. Williams, Edison Scholar- 


ship winner, second from left, by Scout Executive Williams and Field 
Executive Anthony at Providence Scout Camp 


group from the Pipestone Indian Reserva- 
tion, drew much attention and applause. 
The groups of Indian boys demonstrated 
familiarity with the Scout Program, and in 
many activities efficiently carried out showed 
the result of their Scout training. 


Governor Inspects Camp 

At a’great gathering of Scouts and visitors 

at the camp of Queens Council, New 
York City, at Ten-Mile River, New York, 
Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt, on his annual 
inspection trip, formally received the Silver 
Buffalo awarded him for distinguished serv- 
ice to boyhood at the annual meeting of the 
National Council last May. Governor 
Roosevelt is the President of the Boy Scout 
Foundation of New York City, and it was 
during his administration that the great 
Ten-Mile River camps were opened. The 
program was arranged under Foundation 
auspices. The presentation was made by 
Justice Frederic Kernochan. Mr. Alrick H. 
Mann, Honorary and Acting President of 
Queens Council, thanked the Governor for his 
efforts in behalf of the Scouts of New York 
City, saying that the great institution of the 
Ten-Mile River Camp was due in no small 
part to his splendid efforts. Then a group of 
Queens Boy Scouts presented to the Gov- 
ernor a cane, richly carved in the form of a 
totem, telling bit by bit the main incidents of 
the Governor’s life. The Governor thanked 
the Scouts for their gift, and pointed out that 
the meeting of the Foundation upon this 
particular occasion marked the completion 
and dedication of the great camp. There are 
more than 11,000 acres in this Ten-Mile 
River series of camps, one camp being as- 
signed to each of the five boroughs of New 
York City. When fully developed as the 
years pass and requirements increase, the 
camps are estimated to have possibilities of 
taking care of many times the present total 
of campers among the 30,000 Boy Scouts in 
New York City. The Governor pointed out 
that the completion of the camp was the con- 
summation of one of the two major objectives 
set up by the Boy Scouts of New, York City 
eight years ago. The fine record of Scouts in 
the Edison Scholarship contest was referred 
to by the Governor. “Certainly,’’ he said, 
“this is a great tribute to the Scout Move- 
ment.” 

In concluding the Governor said: “‘The 
Scout Movement provides the boy with a real 
program of activity which challenges his 
interest as such. It not only builds the 
interest, it builds character, the basis for 
citizenship. That, just now, seems the more 


of these concerts, Mr. 
Goldman was skeptical, 
but at the first concert on 
June 16th his skepticism 
disappeared and at the 
end of the season, a special 
demonstration and Boy 
Scout day was held in the 
Mall in Central Park with 
more than 40,000 people 
in attendance, with the 
proceedings broadcast by 
radio and an address made 
by Mr. Ray O. Wyland, 
National Director of Edu- 
cation. Several of the 
concerts were held at New 
hia York University. They 
continued for a period of 
ten weeks nightly with 
audiences from 20,000 to 
45,000. After the final 
concert on August 25th, Director Goldman 
again praised the Scouts for their fine work, 
stating that never before had such good 
order been maintained at the concerts, his 
words of praise being broadcast from coast 
to coast on a nationwide hook-up. 





Visits Three Councils 

HREE Western Councils in the State of 

Colorado were visited by the Chief 
Scout Executive during the summer, those 
at Denver, Colorado Springs and Pueblo. 
It was a great pleasure to see how Scouting 
advances in these three Councils at the foot 
of the Rocky Mountains. At Denver there 
was an interesting Court of Honor, attended 
by some 2,000 Scouts in the Park at Red 
Rocks. Fifty Scouts put on an Indian 
pageant, there was also a flag pageant and an 
opportunity was provided for the Chief Scout 
Executive to speak to the boys. After Den- 
ver there came a visit to Camp Tarryall, the 
Scout Camp of Colorado Springs, with a fine 
site and an excellent layout and the occasion 
was made a gala event with hundreds of the 
parents and friends of the boys present. 
Mr. L. L. McDonald, National Camp Direc- 
tor, and Mr. Harvey Gordon, National Camp 
Engineer, joined the inspection tour. The 
Chief Scout Executive was asked to present 
an Eagle badge to Scout Robert Calvert of 
Kit Carson, after Mr. Perkins, the local Scout 
Executive, had described the difficulties met 
with by the Scout in his effort to win this 
honor. The other visit was at Pueblo, to 
which I was also accompanied by Messrs. 
McDonald and Gordon. Here after a talk 
before the local Rotary Club we visited Camp 
Burch in company with Mr. Souder, the 
Scout Executive, and inspected the camp 
with its very excellent swimming-pool, 


Press Association Award 


OME member of the National Boy Scout 
Press Association will again have an 
opportunity to win a gold watch awarded by 
Boys’ Lire for the most excellent essay of 
not more than 1,000 words based upon an 
examination of any six issues of Boys’ Lire. 
The essay must cover the following points: 
“What do you like and why? What do you 
not like and why? How may the magazine 
be improved? Manuscripts must be re- 
ceived by March 15, 1931. 

The prize, a Fifty-dollar Gold Waltham or 
Elgin Watch, suitably engraved, will be 
presented at the Press Association conven- 
tion in April, 1931. Details may be obtained 
from the Boy Scout Press Association, 2 
Park Avenue, New York City. x 
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There’s More 


Difference 
in Cartridges 


than you may realize 


There is not only a difference in what 
the bullet does after it leaves your 
gun. There’sa difference in the way 
it protects your gun, in the way the 
cartridge is loaded, the kind of prim- 
ing and powder used, and a big dif- 
ference in the bullet itself. 

Western Lubaloy .22’s shoot straight and hit 
hard. They are made and loaded with utmost 
care and precision. The special Western 
priming mixture and smokeless powder pre- 
vent rust and corrosion. The powder is the 
best obtainable. The bullets are coated with 
Western's exclusive non-leading Lubaloy 
metal. And there is no grease on these .22's. 
They keep your hands and pockets clean. 

If you have a shotgun and want some real 
duck shooting this Fall, use Wesrern’s fa- 
mous long-range Super-X shells. Available 
for .410 or 20-gauge gunsand standard gauges. 
Dealers everywhere sell Western. Write us 
for interesting, free, descriptive literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 


1154 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIL. 
Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal, 
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70 
Illustrated Stamp Album 


and a collection of 100 Stamps 25¢ 


6x9 i. illus. album, handsome colored cover, 96 pages, 
tamps, 


je: spaces “for nearly 2500 si To approval 
. Act e quick! 
OHIO STAMP CO., Publisher, Box 2498, Cleveland, Ohio 


206 Different Stamps 


Abyssinia, Liberia, Egypt, Bulgaria, China, Chile, 
Etc. Illustrated list and approvals, only 12c. 


W. Mikkelsen Co., 4029 Grace St., Chicago, III. 


C will bring you twenty GOOD stamps mounted 
on approva T sheet (which we usually sell for 20c) 
and 100 different stamps neatly packed, 
Special list of triangle bargains given. 
S & C STAMP CO., 7327 Boyer St., 
UNITED STATES Priced net with catalog number underneath 
each stamp. FOR FOREIGN COLLEC- 
TORS the greatest clearance sale of the year. For each $1 worth 
bought from our approvals at 60 per cent discount, we give 50c 
worth, your choice from next selection sent. Try and beat this! 
Eastern Stamp Co., 3829 Veazey St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


500 Different Stamps for 25c 


Big co collection including Armenia, Andorra, jpanish Morocco, 
Liber Hemel, al, Ni ms Quelimane, 
Syria, ria Victo erie, Ces ether bard. . Cat. Value ue $10.00. 


al appli =. “Til ~~ isis 
Price’ only 260 ts eppocs! A MP COMPANY 
4231 42nd Street 


San Diego, 
1c. to $5.00 UNITED STATES GIVEN 


and oo | U, s. These are only part of 
Also IEASUL bet at Fry = nla aie ‘other fine stam re such as 
BELGIAN CONGO. | ALLAN SOMALILAND, ROMAG 
etc. ete. ( rice 75c. 32 ae a pron a for caly 10c, to ye 
our Dandy prt is. Act N ity. 


G. P. KUNZ, 2054 Seulednedl Jersey City, N. J. 


100 DIFFERENT STAMPS GIVEN 


to those asking for i = —— 
Approval British Colonies, 


approvals and_ lists. 
ooks on United states 
South and Central America at 50% and 25% discount. 
NOEMUS STAMP CO., 312 East 23d St., New York 
PANAMA LINDBERGH PACKET : 


55 all different, fine quality genuine stamps, including 
Panama Lindbergh, Panama, Canal Zone, Costa Rica, 
Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador, etc. Price only 50 cents 
Also first flight covers, Canal Zone to U. 8., $2.00 each 


L. LORD, 4851-34th Street, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 








'Phila, Pa. 





the most popular of all stamps on approval. 





Cal. 














Nyassa triangles, the world’s most 
popular set; 9 stamps comprising 
giraffes, zebras, ships, etc., only 
15cents toapproval applicants. 
CONTINENTAL STAMP CO., 
20 Yeomans Ave., Medford,Mass. 


All different. Postage 2c. 
Large album 15e. List of 
1,500 stamps at Ic each. 


Stamps Given 50 per cent approvals 
sent with each order. 


B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO. TOLEDO, O. 


CANADA 26 diff. including MAP STAMP 15c.—25 Italy 
10c.—10 Brazil 10¢c.—15 Portugal 10c.—20 Spain 10c.— 
15 Columbia 15c.—150 Germany 1l5c. U.S. Postage only, 
25 diff. 10c.; 75 diff. 25¢—20 commemoratives 25c—4 
airmail 17c.—6 special delivery 15c. 
A. W. LLOYD 











Franklin, Ohio 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 


report any unsatisfactory service. 

GENUINE B ADEN included in our packet ¢ = 
different stamps from 

cla, Kenya Uganda, Fr. Guiana (Cat. 25¢c), Ramee 

River Colony, Algeria, Shilling Revenue, Syria, Nyassa- 

land, etc. All for 5c to introduce our famous approvals. 


VIKING STAMP CO., Sheepshead Bay Station, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


DUTCH INDIES GIVEN 


We offer 5 different Dutch Indies stamps to approval 
applicants enclosing 2c stamp for postage. 

RELIANCE STAMP CO. 
79 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 























Send 2 cents postage for premium packet of 100 different 
stamps. Only toapplicants for 50% discount approvals. 
TIP TOP STAMP CO. 

Dept B., 319 Cheyenne Road, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
All Diff. Stamps (""7z%""") 11c 
at) fates ona ent sheets with every order. 

000 diff. 74c 2000 diff. $2.69 
Atbum im (4000 0 epnees 70c ey ay go 10¢ 
jum (12 spaces) $2. 

JOHNSON STAMP PCO, (BL) Phillips Building, Anal N.Y. 

MAGNANIMOUS PACKET?! 
Over 100 beauties from world age a 
scarce triangle, cannibals, was a 
air. —Ty ete, ae x only 108 to 
WF: . It's circus! ena: 
O. K. Stamp Co., Dept. 2, 69 Genesee St., Utica, N.Y. 
LARGEST LISTS PUBLISHED— 
thousands of stamps to select from. Every stamp 
guarant Also approvals priced up to 6 cents. 
COLUMBIA STAMP Co, 
7618-8Sth Rd. Woodhaven, N. Y. 


RGAIN PACKETS Sc. EACH 

10 Asian, 20 Bavaria, 20 Belg- 

5¢ i ium, 10 Bulgaria, 4 Cape of Good Hope, 10 China, 
Cuba, 20 Czecho, 10 Danzig, 5 Estonia, 6 Egypt, 

15 Finland, 10 Greece, § Hong-Kong, 26 Italy, 25 J 6 Meuritius, 

5 Folectine, 3 '20 Sweden, 1 

a for $1,b0 
B. ELM 





yb aporoval sent with all ips. 16 Farkas 
R, 192b WASHI ‘ON STREET, Logie. MASS. 








~ PENNA STAMP co. GREENSBURG, PA. 





YOU WILL BE PLEASED Finn 73. Ns 
premiums offered. Good stamps at fair prices. 
Let me send you a selection. 


ER, 
Dept. L. Rochester, NM. ¥. 


civeN ALBANIA c1ven 
A beautiful complete set of ALBANIA, II var. cat. 33c. 
given to those requesting our SUPERIOR APPROVALS. 
yours while they last 


AERO STAMP CO. 


A. J. FURN 
39 Merlin Street, 








511 Central po. Jersey City, N. J. 





A tip. 


.. from 


Andrew Carnegie 


ASKED to explain his phenomenal success, Andrew 
Carnegie blandly attributed it to his ability to get 
men to work for him who knew more than he did. 


And that’s a formula for success. Nobody who is 
really successful does all the work himself. He 
employs other people’s minds and efforts. 





| plane stamps which show planes in flight over 


| parts of the state have been used on the postal 
| Series. 
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ON A stormy night in November, Harry 

sat busily engaged in sorting duplicates 
from a heap of stamps he had bought from a 
dealer at the Franklin Stamp Club. Many of 
the copies had bits of envelope attached to 
them and these he put in a separate pile to 
be soaked in a bowl of water. He had often 
taken these lots when offered and had found 
it worked out quite well. After selecting the 
varieties missing in his collection he had 
always found some one to buy the remainder 
so that those he kept cost him less than 
nothing which means there was a profit on 
the resale. He had just brought a bowl of 
water from the kitchen when the door bell 
rang and, as he switched on the porch light 
before opening the door he saw Bob and Phil, 
his two chums. A cold breeze swept in as 
the door was opened. 

“We'll have © buck that gale going back,” 
Bob said. 

Phil, having removed his coat and hat, 
pointed to the heap of stamps on the table. 
“One of Harry’s business deals,” he re- 
marked. 

“You'd be surprised,” Harry said. “Look 
these over.’ 

Laid out in neat rows were the following. 
First, a Suriname twenty-one-cent value, 
deep brown in the current permanent type. 
Not yet removed from a bit of cover were four 
Roumanian postage dues of the design now in 
use—the one leu and two, three and six lei, 
each overprinted, “8 IUNIE 1930,” the date 
of King Carol’s accession. 

“That might have been made up to order,” 
was Bob’s opinion. “I read somewhere 
Roumanian collectors were making a great 
drive to keep all obsolete issues in their coun- 
try. They’d find a lot here in America if 
they want to be thorough.” 

Other stamps of Harry’s selection were 
three from Liechtenstein, part of a series of 
fourteen postal varieties, beautiful designs, 
values ranging from three rappans to two 
francs, in treatment like the six recent air- 


snow-capped mountains. Views in different 


Also among Harry’s stamps were a few 
copies of the flood of Portuguese colonials for 
Angola, Cape Verde, Portuguese Guinea, and 
St. Thomas and Prince Islands with a spe- 
cially prepared engraving of the “reaper” de- 
sign while for East Africa, Macao and Timor 
a different type has been selected. These 
sets are of the usual length, nineteen to 
twenty-one denominations. Add them up 
for the seven colonies mentioned above. 
Spain will have to look to her laurels. 

The final of Harry’s stamps were a few 
copies of the Italian “ Ferrucci” commemora- 
tives which, exclusive of the airmails, have 
been surcharged for Eritrea, Cirenaica, 
Somalia and Tripolitania, red ink being used 
on the lower values and blue on the five plus 
two lira. 


BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of am expert. King 
report any unsatisfactory service. 4 


NEW EDITIONS 
NOW READY 


REVISED AND ENLARGED 
NEW PRICE 





MODERN 2 
ipping Weight 3 lbs. Postage Extra 


INTERNATIONAL POSTAGE 
STAMP ALBUM—JUNIOR EDITION 
NEW FEATURE 
The Cloth Bound Edition will be bound with 
stubs which prevent the album from bulging 
when stamps are moun 
NEW PRICES 





BOARD COVER 
Shipping Weight 6 Ibs. Postage Extra 


1931 EDITION 
STANDARD POSTAGE STAMP CATALOGUE 


GS grog ee add, 
CLOTH COVER WITH THUMB INDEX . 
Shipping Weight 3 Ibs, Postage Extra 


Order From Your Dealer or 
SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 
1 West 47th Street New York, N. Y, 





$2.00 
$2.50 
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BOYS = SENSATIONAL 8c OFFER! 7 German 
ps with (prewar) value over 40 million 
by (great curiosity); : fine stamp from smallest republic 
on ea) airplane set; 1 -- + stamp; Dacket 25 diff, 
Hungary, = 5 8 1 x and last, but not least, 
The t bi cunae for ne ry 4 mt — 
only 8 cents to appli 

for my te oe paid Approvals. — 
D. M. WARD 

605 Pierce Street, 
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Gary, Indiana 


FANTASTIC SCENERY PACKET 
Serfal Soil | different scopes, acl of of far-aw countries ag, depleting won. 
ly with piteb- 
ho race H.R Ke. (batile ogene); 
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Pines * PEAK rhea co. ‘Colorado. Springs, tie 
ancie samp, perdertics pence caa S'ml siane sf tes" 


CONGO & SYRIA AIRMAILS! 
airmail 








jorocco, 
rans’ -Oceanica,Kenya, 
Approvals and lists with cath or ct. pprote, 
MONUMENT STAMP co. 
Arlington Baltimore, 


100 Different Foreign Stamps from 








Including 
Africa, Asia, 

Auvettaite, 
20 CE. 





= list of 


step: gabon Room 35, 604 Race St. Ciacianali 0, 


CAYMAN ISLANDS GIVEN 


Look Boys! A real Wow—A packet from Cayman Islands 
and 30 other Unique, Interesting and Beautiful stamps 
from distant lands (Many Richly Colored Unusual De- 
signs). Hurry! Rush! Get your packet now—free for 5c postage 


EMPIRE STAMP CO. TORONTO, CANADA. 
nies; Air Mails, n 


118 Postage with ap provals’* ‘that are different.’ 


Vequgate in prey Coupons given to customers. 


d if you order at once. 
L. W. HUDSON ‘* CO., Inc. Dept. 118, Plainfield, N. J. 


SEND TWO CENTS ONLY 


for my Kingdom Packet of 55 stamps valued at 
75c—to introduce my A-to-Z approval sheets. 
Finest selection. State what stamps interest you. 
Arnold G. Woodward, 38 Webster St., West Newton, Mass. 


ANCHER’S $ $ $ OUTF IT—ONLY 12c! 


Fi je stamp! set German stamps with (prewar) value of fort: 
million lare (interesting!) a oe ag comet 
T airmail set; interesting # from smaifest republic on on earth: | 


ag ie he et wancore, Malay, 
etc. 
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Mystery Packet of 118 different Stamps from 
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You can employ specialists in diet; you can serve 
the master dishes of famous chefs; you can have the 
advice of style authorities in selecting your clothes, 
of whole electrical laboratories in buying household 
appliances, by reading the advertisements. 


ANCHER’ STAMP CO., “Bor 47 47, Rutherford, N. J. 


SET GIVEN 


12 unused Azerbaijan for applying for our 
quality approvals. Reference please. 

S. W. S. STAMP CO. 
129 Dunbar Ave., Bellevue, Pa. 


SENSATIONAL STAMP SACRIFICE 
We are offering at a sacrifice ten ready mounted approv- 
al sheets. Each sheet contains 20 different varieties. 
Cat. value over $3.00. Our y 25¢ 
Post-free. Don’t overlook this great money making 
opportunity. Stamp oe = a Co., 72 Cedar Avenue, 
Newark, New Jersey, U. 8. 


500 DIFFERENT STAMPS 35c_ 











EET ~ Let 


“You fellows were showing me the thin 
paper of Chili’s recent printings of their 
stamps with the altered title now reading, 
‘Correo de Chili,’ with the exception of the 
forty centavos which reads as of old. Now, 
another change has been made and a thicker 
paper employed. On the twenty centavos 
the background has been enlarged so that 
now the whole oval is filled.” 

“Well, Phil,” Harry answered, “‘T have still 
further news of Chili stamps. "The new ni- 
trate centenary issue is out; five values be- 
ginning with the five centavos, yellow green, 
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All the newest knowledge—knowledge millions of 
dollars and years of effort have won—is contained in 
the advertisements. 


— 


eee 





or 


aS ae 


If you will use the advertisements in this mag- 
azine as Andrew Carnegie used men who knew more 
than he did, every dollar you spend will be spent 
wisely, economically, and will return full measure 
of satisfaction. That’s the way to be a success. 





Ww 


It pays to read the advertisements 








the engraving depicting a winged wheel 
parting a field of grain; the ten centavos, 
red brown, same design; twenty-five, gray, a 

peasant girl with a sheaf of grain; seventy, 
blue, a sower, and the one peso, a slightly 
larger type, also with sower design. These 
are the work of a local company, Talleres 
de Esuecies Valoradas, Santiago, Chili. 
‘Nitrate of Soda signifies prosperity,’ is 
inscribed on the three lower values and on 
the remaining two, ‘Centenary of Nitrate of 

a > 


“His Majesty, the King of Denmark was 





sixty years of age on September 26th, and a 


When answering advertisements please mention BOYS’ LIFE 


4 Diff. Stamps... .10¢ 1000 Diff. Stamps. ... 


1000 Hinges........-- 
PACKET PRICE LIST FREE UPON REQUEST. 
Cc. M. EVANS P. O. Box 366, Reading, Pa. 


v2 OLD IRONSIDES HISTORICAL PACKE 


150 or more semi. from many countries 
Deans Yisited By this eragd ot dete frigate, Parsawy: 
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1930 LATEST LIST OF U. S. AND B.N. A. FREE 
STANLEY'GIBBONS, INC., 38B Park Rew, New York City, N.¥- 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
nless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
nport any unsatisfactory service. 


COLLECTION & GIVEN! 


ACCESSORIES 


Many scarce Stamps and useful Accessories, such 
— - = pene’ ay an overprinted pastoral 
stamp hinges, transparent envelopes, 

ae mp i and soological: stamps, fine set of 10 diff. 
Canada, incl. Q.V., an old one. anda of metal 
tweezers. Long sets of Mint stamps. A 
stamp and 2S splendid set of 8 Africans. Send 5c 
) postage for this packet and approv- 





(stamps onl 


als and see for yourself. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND (B.L.) LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 


















and 32 different stamps, includ- 
ing 10 AIRMAIL, 12 UNITED 
STATES (early issues, com- 
memoratives etc.) and 10 CAN- 

ADA, allfor 5ce. Approvals and 
big illustrated price list sent 
with each order. Write today! 


Curhan Stamp Co., Gloucester, Mass. 
4» WORLD’S TINIEST TRIANGLE 


is_the rare Guatemala “Quetzal- 
Bird’’ triangle (as illustrated). 5 
\) and e Nyassa tri. 


ANS 
















SEMINOLE STAMP CO., BOX 121, DRUID, BALTIMORE, MD. 


STAMP TONGS Given to every perehener of our Fine 
packet 4 49 different stamps from 
49 dif. countries—animals, maps, scenes, etc.—includi: 
British and French Colonies, Iraq, old Corea (issued 4 
years ago), Inhambane, Lorenzo Marques, Tanna Touva, 
and many others. P: only 10c to approval applicants! 
PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. 
Boston, Mass. 








Bor 40, Astor Station 
Stamps from 


BRITISH COLONIALS FREE 70? ipar. 


Nigeria. Gold Coast, Hyderabad, Travancore, Malaya, 
Mauritius, and other good British Colonials. Sent to 
all applicants for our famous Hampshire Approval selec- 
tions. 2¢ stamp postage. Please do not remit in coin. 


Lightbown’s Stamp Co., Southsea, England 


AIRMAIL GIVEN: 20 different given 
toapproval applicants only. Postage 4c 


Tue Triny Company 
Washington Bridge Box 97 New York, N. Y. 


GIVEN 


= L. BADGER "STAMP co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


“AE'BEEE® STAMPS 
postage 2c; 1000 hinges 15c; 
see 4 hold _ ‘stamps, 

sent with a ‘aie B. i Mitral Samp ame, Fostoria, Ohio 
DIFFERENT 

100 °stames§s GIVEN 


to all who ask for our Net ——. Postage 2c, 


CHRISTENSEN STAMP C 
B. 1657-14th St. fellebates, Wis, 


Contains stamps from Iceland, 
Stamp Collection Given! Qontzinss Turkey, india larae 
revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, Native chiens. French and 
Portuguese Colonies + bi ee ~ee ee \itgiven te appro ag 


pod guile 2e fs 1600 hin 
0 avaces 5; 16000 spac: ces $2.45. 1000 hinges 
ie jel ben mixed ou. S. (about 3000 stamps) 90c. Watermark Dete 


Tatham Stamp Co., 49 Van Horn, (D4) W. Springfield, in. 


B ! Pack. 108 stamps including Tchad, Dutch 
came etc., 5c to —— a. if 
‘ou will write at o i 








100 ALL DIFFERENT stamps 
to all who send 2c for postage 
, A as for a selection of ap- 














Stamp albums 16c; 50c; 5,000 
; 16,000 spaces $2.60 and $3.60; U. 8. $1.15. 


Hill Stamp Co., Leonard St., Waltham, Mass. 


STAMPS 3; 105 China, Pe bv Etc., Stamp Dic- 
tionary, 3,000 Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp FX, ome 500 illustrations, 
with dates, hames of countries, ete., 3c. Bigger ones 

lée., Me. 50, $1. $1.35, 32. A. BULLARD & CO., 


mee Gude 18% 4 446 wees Me Dept. A9, 
» Mass. 


The Better Kind of Stamps on Approval 


Special attention paid to teachers or secretaries 
of stamp clubs. State class of stamps you like. 
Price list free. 


A.J. KOENS, 700 George Street, Norristown, Pa. 











Stamps priced 1c, 1c, &, etc., on our approvals, 
{you have under 15000 var. you can puns up a fine 
collection by buying from our low priced sheets. 

Dandy premium given to approval applicants 
KEIGWIN STAMP CO., P. 0. Box 103-B. L., Fernandina, Florida 


LIREREA SURES STAMP! 
ALSO, packet of 56 different, 
includ! by s, Pictorials, stamps from 
ALAOUITES NIGER, TRAD. Al AiMENTA 
ther odd countries, 
4° approvals and lis! 


of tar sre.! "STAMP oO... 














= 2. U. POSTAGE, Lincoln me- 
1 FREE. if you write for our 56- 
pase price-list of U. S. and Foreign 
2,000 illustrations. Also fine, 

eap stamps on approval. 


CVE 


Hussman Stamp ‘on 620-2 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 





NE IR os cn cance cenmes 
1000 mixed SOc. a) diff. U. 8. 25c. 
hinges 15e. Fine album for 3500 stam: —— 
Approval sheets with every order. 
C STEGMAN, 5941 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


1930 


3 100 iy ped Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, 
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set of stamps was prepared for the occasion 
with the King’s portrait; the values, five 
oere, ‘light green; seven, violet; eight, dark 
gray; ten, brown; fifteen, red; twenty, light 
gray; twenty-five, blue; thirty, yellow; 
thirty-five, reddish mauve and forty, dark 
green. Postage dues have had their colors 
altered to correspond. This applies to the 
five, seven, ten, twenty, and twenty-five 
oere.” 

Bob spoke of the Berlin International 
Philatelic Exhibition of which Von Hinden- 
burg is honorary president, held in Germany 
from the twelfth to the twenty-first of 
September. ‘‘During the show,” he stated, 
“the Minister of Posts announced the 
Government was about to issue a series of 
four stamps whose values would be eight, 
fifteen, twenty-five and fifty pfennings and 
that views of Aix-la-Chappelle, Berlin and 
other German cities would be portrayed. A 
most prominent exhibit at the stamp show, 
one that is now world famous, was Mr. 
Arthur Hind’s British Guiana one-cent on 
magenta paper of 1856. It will be remem- 
bered Mr. Hind outbid the King of England 
for this stamp at the Ferrari sale in Paris at 
the end of the World War. The stamp 
which is one of four varieties, came into 
existence through exhaustion of the supply 
at the colony. A fresh supply that was ex- 
pected from England was long overdue, so 
the local postmaster made up a design from a 
small cut of a sailing ship and some type and 
rule, and had the work done at a print shop. 
To prevent counterfeiting postal clerks were 
instructed to initial each stamp at.the time 
of its sale. When regular stamps finally 
arrived the makeshift issue was destroyed. 
Sixty years later a boy found in his father’s 
attic a copy on an envelope and sold it to a 
dealer for a dollar and a half who later 
parted with it for a hundred and twenty-five 
dollars. The next sale was to an Austrian 
Count, the famous Ferrari, who paid five 
hundred dollars. And then at the sale in 
Paris the final bid was thirty-two thousand, 
five hundred dollars. Mr. Hind, who is 
nearly seventy, is still a very active collector. 
At the Ferrari sale he also bought a Mauritius 
stamp of 1847 for twenty thousand dollars. 
King George has the only other known copy. 
Two years ago Mr. Hind brought a box of 
stamps to the Collectors’ Club in New York, 
of which he is a member, and after an im- 
promptu exhibition some one added up the 
value of two hundred items it contained and 
found the sum to be nearly a million dollars. 
A few years ago a part of Mr. Hind’s collec- 
tion was insured for nearly a million dollars. 

Just as Bob finished his story a key was 
heard in the front door and Harry’s father 
and mother came in. They greeted the boys 
cordially, and then Mrs. Briggs called: her 
son’s attention to an envelope on the mantel 
that had somehow escaped his attention. 

“T think it’s stamps,” she said. 

As Harry reached it down he remarked. 
“Sure enough, it is from a new issue com- 
pany.”’ On opening the envelope two Mexi- 
can airplane stamps were first to catch his 
attention. They were of the Emilio Car- 
ranza type and were surcharged, ‘HABIL- 
TADO 10930,’ in two lines. Besides these, 
three diamond shaped commemoratives 
from Paraguay were tucked under one of the 
rows of paper flaps that ran the length of the 
card. These stamps were in honor of Para- 
guay’s first Archbishop, Juan Simforiano 
Bogarin, whose arms occupy the center of the 
design between two portraits. Along the 
two lower angles were letters, ‘La Religion 
Es La Base De La Mora Ana A Tu Pro- 
jimo Como a Ti Mismo.’ The values are 
alike, one, fifty pesos, but colors differ, violet, 
maroon and dull blue. A four-pence, vermil- 
ion on yellow, for St. Vincent, watermarked 
multiple crown and script C A, a Russian 
seventy kopecs, carmine, with the head of a 
soldier, an addition to the current set, six 
Turkish stamps with some new values, the 
first two repeating former designs, but the 
rest with a sophisticated portrait of Musta- 
pha Kemel wearing a stiff wing collar and 
four-in-hand tie, and finally Belgian Charity 
Christmas stamps, denominations, five, 
twenty-five, thirty-five and sixty centimes, 
and francs, one, one, seventy-five and five. 
Views of the national Chateaux of Trazegnies, 
Winendaele Beloeil, Oyndousse, Ghent, 
Bouillon and Gaesbeek adorn the series. 

Phil offered the information that Paris is 
to have the first national exhibition of airmail 
stamps which is to be held from the 6th to the 
16th of November. Various works of art and 
medals will be offered for the best exhibits. 
He wound up by quoting a newspaper para- 
graph to the effect that the coronation of 
Carol II as King of Roumania will be de- 
ferred till the spring of 1931. 


You can use spare money as well as the next 


|| time to earn some extra money for Christmas. 
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Begin Now! 


thousands of fellows will be turning their spare 
time hours into spare money. 

The season opened October first, and from then 
on the real “live wires” will be pocketing com- 
mission and bonus right and left. 


How About You! 


fellow. There are lots of things you'll need and 
want during the Fall and Winter. Now’s the 


The quickest way to get what you need and 
want with the least fuss and bother is to earn 
your own money for the purpose. 














Don’t Hesitate 


Fallin line right now. Become a BOYS’ LIFE 
representative in your neighborhood and reap a 
harvest in spare money earnings. 

Mail the coupon today. 


Jack Gardner, 
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street and thrust a parcel in heavy brown 
paper into the Owl’s hands, saying, ‘‘ Here’s 
the first copy of the class book. Mr. Bartel’s 
had it bound by hand.” 

The Owl initialed a receipt and started to 
unwrap the bundle when the Dingbat 
interrupted him. 

“Don’t undo that here in the rain,” he said, 
“it'll be spoiled. Let’s take it in to Dutchy. 
To receive the first copy will please him.” 

The professor opened the door and the Owl 
handed him the book as they stepped inside, 





saying, ‘Here, professor, is the very first 


| copy off the press of the class book. As it’s 
| dedicated to you, we thought you would like 


to have it.” » 
“Sehr goot of you,” said the professor, 
busily unwrapping the parcel. ‘I am much 


Without OKay 
(Concluded from page 13) 


and the professor turned on him a new out- 
burst of fury. 

“You say dot looks like me?” he shouted. 

“You just said so yourself,” the Dingbat 
reminded him, thus adding oil to the fire of 
the professor’s rage. 

“Insolence!” howled the professor. “I 
vill haf you both eggspelled. To the Head, 
this afternoon, I vill go.” 

“But, professor,” interrupted the Owl, 
“T tell you it was a mistake. The printer 
used the wrong picture. I can explain.” 

“‘Eggsplain noddings!” shouted the pro- 
fessor. ‘You haf burbosely insulted me 
again. Dis time der Head shall mit you 
seddle,” with which dire threat he stamped 
across the hall into his living room, banging 
the door behind him. 


BOYS’ LiF 


“You know Professor Von Blitzen welj» 
asked the Owl, clutching at the one str, 
upon the sea of his despair. 7 

“Like a brother,”’ replied Schnauser’s uncle 
““We roomed together for three years.” ~ 

“Then,” said the Owl, “perhaps you cy 
help me,” and he told what had happeng; 

Before he was half through Schnayser. 
uncle began to laugh; when the Ow] finish. 
he was roaring. ; 

“By the Lord Harry!” he shoute 
“That’s the funniest thing I’ve heard in 
month. But it couldn’t have happened to, 
worse man. Hugo was always supersensj 
tive, especially about his looks, and [ cay 
well imagine what he thought when he gq, 
that caricature. Hugo is square, though, 
and I’ll make him understand. Come op 


| Ra pavers | | 


| bleased.” “Whew,” whistled the Dingbat. “Let’s you fellows,” he continued, rising, “ve Gr 
|. He tossed the paper aside and the Owl duck.” look him up now.” _ gol 
| felt a glow of pleasure as the professor held Without a word they scurried across the “Do you think, sir,” asked the Oy! 
out the book. Bound in Sweetwater colors, oval to the Owl’s room, where they sank into “I'd better go?” 71 
red and gray, with the school seal in gold chairs and looked hopelessly at each other. “‘T do,” replied Schnauser’s uncle. “Why? — 
below the class: numerals, it was handsome. ““My eye, what a jam you’re in now,” What were you thinking about?” A 
““Open it,” said the Owl as he sensed the consoled the Dingbat. “‘What an easy job Daniel had,” said th: 
professor’s delight. ‘I hope your picture has “Jam,” replied the Owl, “I’m all stuck up Owl meekly. In 
reproduced well.” with it.” “Daniel who?” ¢ teed 
The professor opened the book and turned “He can’t see the Head today,” said the “That baby in the lions’ den,” replied the ps 
the leaves to the frontispiece. He glanced Dingbat. ‘“He’s out of town until Monday. Owl, reaching for his cap. es | 


at it; then, his eyes popping, he looked more 
intently. Slowly his face grew redder and 
redder until to the boys it seemed as though 
he would burst. With a howl of rage he 
dashed the book to the floor and stamped 
upon it. Shaking his fist at the Owl he 
screamed, “You! You! I haf a mindt to 
beat you. Neffer was I so insulted. I will 
haf you eggspelled.” 

“Why, professor,” cried the Owl. “What’s 


Perhaps you can square Dutchy by then?” 
“Not a chance. This on top of my 
lecture party? That guy is mad clean 
through. He’ll give me the bird. That’s a 
cinch.” 
“Well,” said the Dingbat, “I gotta go.” 
“T’ll go downstaris with you,” said the 
Owl. “I’ve got to telephone the printer to 
stop printing any more copies like that one.” 
After talking with the printer the Owl 


When the professor saw Schnauser’s uncle 
he threw his arms about his neck crying, 
“Himmel! Seth, mein bruder! Come in! 
Come in!” Then catching sight of the Oy! 
his face darkened. ‘‘Not you!” he cried 
“You haf insulted me. Into mein house yoy 
cannot come!” ‘ 

“Hold on, Hugo,” said Schnauser’s uncle, 
“T can explain it all. Just give me a chance 
to talk.” 


Without a word the professor led the wa; 
into his study, and listened intently to the 
explanation of the awful mistake. 

“Seth,” he said at last, “I neffer coul 
withstand you. If you say it was a mistake, 
a mistake it was. No more about it. Now 
let us enjoy ourselves. You will all ha/ 
dinner mit me, I implore you. And you, 
young rascal,’”’ he continued, turning to the 
Owl, “I neffer vas so mad mit anyone before, 
but that is ofer, ve are friends. Not so?” 

“You bet,” replied the Owl fervently. 

‘ “T haf for dinner,” said the professor, 
“pigs’ knuckles and sauerkraut, and ve vill 
haf coffee. Do you like them?” 


returned to his room. There he took 
the professor’s photograph from his desk 
drawer where he had put it, when dazed and 
half sick the night before his attack of tonsil- 
litis. 

As he turned away from his desk someone 
knocked on the door, and Schnauser, with a 
man of forty, entered the room. 

“Uncle Seth,” said Schnauser, “I want 
you to meet a friend of mine, John Hayward.” 

The Owl shook hands and asked his visi- 
tors to sit down. “Up for a visit, sir?” he 
asked politely. 

“Yes,” replied Schnauser’s uncle. ‘‘To 
see this good-for-nothing nephew, and also 


the matter?” 

““Madder!” cried the professor dancing 
up and down. “You ask vat is der madder? 
How haf you such effrontry? Look at dot 
picture. Dot iss der madder!” 

The Owl picked up the mangled volume 
and gasped as he saw the frontispiece page. 
Where the photograph of the professor 
should have been the caricature the Clown 
had drawn leered up at him. Horrified, he 
gazed dumbly at it. Then, as the full signifi- 
cance of the awful mistake occurred to him, 
he stammered, ‘Why, the fool printer ran 
the wrong picture!” 

“Wrong picture noddings,” screamed the 
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professor. ‘“‘It looks like me.” 


“It sure does,” murmured the Dingbat, 


to visit an old pal of mine at Heidelberg, 
Hugo Von Blitzen.” 


“T’ll enjoy it more than any meal I ever 
ate,” replied the Owl. 
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Pee-Wee Harris, Warrior Bold 


(Continued from page 7) 
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“CAN’T YOU HEAR THE WILD; - — a 

IT’S CALLING YOU” an afiair where they have concessions as dressing Pee-wee. “But you must comeover _portentous frown, and it was evident that Gon 
The trees are whispering it; they do in carnivals. We're just making a _yourself and buy lots and lots of ice-cream, all had not gone well with him. - male 
The heels aie bol bling it; few things to sell, it’s just like a big family _and that will be doing a good turn to our poor Well, how goes the hick bazaar?” the —#. 
> aig ? in a way, and, of course, we can’t have people __ little village and our wonderful new club doctor playfully inquired. For East Village 1034. 
The lake is laughi ng uy from outside coming here and selling things— _ house.” She was exasperatingly patronizing. © was somewhat of a joke in the flourishing = 
The stars are twinkling it; peddlers. I don’t mean anything against ‘You know we’re depending on Bridgeboro _ Bridgeboro. W 
The winds are shouting it; your old friend,” she hastened to add, “but —_and all you boys with such great big appe- “It’s going to be perfectly wonderful,” said foe 
The flapjacks are flapping it you see it wouldn’t do. Of course we don’t _ tites, so you must be sure tocome. That will Elsie, “‘and we’re hoping every one here in to: 
i] bping ut. want the Community Club Bazaar to be like be helping and doing a good turn, and I _ Bridgeboro will go. We’re hoping to clear DE 
Our boys are taught to do the a circus or a county fair.” She patted the think good turns are just wonderful and three thousand dollars.” — 
very things they WANT TO hero gently on his curly head by way of sugar- beautiful. And I think you're just a per- “East V illage will never come across with on 
DO: Overnight hiking; Horse- coating her refusal and he paused, baffled. _fectly splendid little Scout.” She patted that figure,” her father commented. 7" ‘hes 
hin-C ine Sasi > pel “People give lots of money to orphan him on the shoulder and what could be nicer? don’t see why they built a Communit) runs 
manship; Vanoeing ;swimming ; asylums, and sometimes that’s the best way He accompanied his sister home with a House at all; they haven’t enough people play 
Trailing; Archery; Aviation; to help people, isn’t it?” frowning countenance. As for Elsie, she over there. I told your cousin Alice that the _ 
Nature lore; Camp lore; Indian “ a if wary | a arg 3 —— a __ thought that —— arp cn to install other day.” Bo 
A : xirl Scout, “‘all we’d have to do is to have Pop Rossey and his wares at the bazaar too Still wearing his darkest frown Pee-wee | 
lore; erage eal — Dad to Walter come. He’s a whole circus in him- ridiculous to talk about. But she had not _ betook himself upstairs to his private sanc- a 
sign you up in the only camp self.” been embarrassed by his outburst for people tum and settled down to bethink him what No V 
of its kind in the world. ‘Listen, girls,’ said Miss Dorlin with her always found him amusing. She contented he would say to old Pop Rossey on the St.} 

Not a Scout Camp, but, for most smilingly patronizing air, ‘Walter herself with saying, “‘Don’t you dare to do morrow. For he had unqualifiedly adopted 
those who are Scouts, an in- Harris is a true-blue Scout, and we mustn’t such a thing. And you'd better keep away the barge as his new headquarters and the 20 N 
t ° Scoutin d laugh at him. He does want to do good from peddlers. : : hapless pair who occupied it as his special and | 

ensive scouting course un er turns and I think it’s perfectly splendid. Yet, after all, it must be said of Pee-wee, charges. 

competent Scout leaders. Merit I think it’s fine for him to feel as he does. that if he seemed highly amusing it was be- Meanwhile his heedless sister was beguiling 
badges awarded by local court Now he understands how it is—about the cause his schemes were so big and he was so __her parents with an account of his precipitate i 
of honor. bazaar. And I’m sure that some day he’ll small. He never, indeed, performed some assault on the bazaar committee. ; _ 
i ee | real big. I just know that he'll trifling service and called it a good turn. “T nearly died laughing,’ she said abu 
DAN BEARD OUTDOOR SCHOOL surprise us all. He never attempted anything little or paltry. “Guess what he wants to do! He wants t mat 


Suffern, N. Y. 


Please send full information about your Outdoor 
School and Camp to 


(Parent’s Signature) 
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She was right about that. 

“And can’t I bring him over then?” said 
Pee-wee. 

“Oh, goodness gracious, no,” said a girl 
who had not spoken before. ‘“‘A dirty old 
peddler! Did you ever hear of such a thing?” 
“Don’t you dare to bring him,” said an- 
other. ‘Don’t you let him,” she added to 
Elsie, who was preparing to go. 








“T’m afraid not,” said Miss Dorlin, ad- 


He was out to save old Pop Rossey and his 
grandson from being separated in public in- 
stitutions. It was a pretty big mouthful, 
and he would probably not be able to 
masticate it. But there was nothing small 
about Pee-wee. He was bigger than the 
Community Bazaar, much bigger. 

On reaching home he and his sister entered 
the attractive liprary where Dr. and Mrs. 
Harris sat reading. The hero wore his most 
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bring an old peddler to the bazaar and set 
him to selling things; he calls it a good tur? 
Did you ever hear of such a thing? Poor 
Emily Dorlin could hardly keep a straight 
face, but she was éerribly nice to him. Ca" 
you imagine? I wish you could have seen the 
Girl Scouts—they had him going full force. 
I don’t know where in the world he evel 
picks up such people. He was simply 4 
scream.” 
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“Your Boy Needs 
Cuticura Soap 


To Keep His Skin and Sealp 
Clean and Healthy 


Price 25e. Sample free. 
Address: “Cuticura,” Dept. 18B, Malden, Mass. 
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Pup Tents, Blankets, Cots, Mess Kits, 
Haversacks, Bugles. and other useful 


outdoor items. Write for Free Catalog 
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168 es of radio bargains. New 1931 Screen 
Grid all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
soles—also battery operated sets. Write today. 
ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 149 CHICAGO 


FREE 


Send us your name and address for full information regarding the 

Aviation and Airplane business. Find out about the many great 

opportunities now 2 and how 7o pre you at home, during 
time, to ‘qualify. Our new book, tunities in the Air- 

Slene Industry, also sent free if you answer at once. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

Dept. 1808 3601 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 


GENUINE SWISS WARBLER 
ONLY ORIGINAL BIRD CALL AND PRAIRIE WHISTLE 


Every boy can learn to imitate all bird 
and animal calls in a few minutes after 
reading instructions. Lots of fun and 
teasing. Send 25c in coin, stamps or M. 
O. for 2 warblers, or $1.00 for a dozen. 


Novelty Sales Co., 146 W, 45th St., N.Y.C. 
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Write for my free book “‘Millard’s Advanced 
Natural Corrective Course” and a free copy of 
magazine.. 10,000 cases successfully treated. 
Largest school for stammerers in world. 
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Don’t be a R®? 
perfect speech. Livea healthy, nor- 


iter 





as! 
mal and happy life, Send for free book which tells youhow, 
INSTITUTE, 12966 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich, 


THE LEWIS IN 





Moulds to cast Lead Soldiers, In- 
dians, Hunters, Wild and Farm Ani- 
mals. 
for Illustrated catalogue. 

HENRY SCHIERCKE Dept., B.L. 1 
1034-72nd St. 


235 Kinds. Send sc Stamp 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 








each for names of new 
We Pay $ = customers who wear an 
artificial eye. Send names of any you know 
to earn commission. Nothing to buy or sell. 








DENVER OPTIC CO. 776 QUINCY DENVER, COLO. 








playing cards, nothing mechanical. 
“headwork”’ and baseball skill produce the winning 
runs, 
playing diamond. 

PASTIME GAMES CoO., 


BASEBALL: How to play it with deck of regular 
t your own 


Send 25c for complete directions, including 


Box 701, Chicago 





e 
Boys & Girls—Earn Xmas Money 
bar bo 4 60 sets Yankee Christmas Seals. 
No Work—Just Fun! We Trust You—Until Christmas. 


St. Nicholas Seal Co., Dept. 637BL, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sell for 


When sold send us $3.00 and keep $2.00. 





BOYS, STUDY MINERALS 


20 Mineral and Gem Specimens from Mines in Mexico 
and the Southwest in attractive box, labeled and full 
description for $1.00, postage prepaid. 


TEXAS TURQUOISE COMPANY 
305 San Francisco Street, El Paso, Texas 
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Junior Course in Aviation for Young Men and Women 
PREPARE YOURSELF 


AT HOME. Write for full information 
ind school course in aviation. A three-part corre- 
course compiled by two naval officers, who are 

di ly priced and 
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cr sold on money 
RATIONAL AVIATION CORRESPONDENCE 
1009 Halifax Street, Petersburg, 


SCHOOL 
Virginia 













From $1.00 up 

Send for our 24 Page Catalog showing 

Daperedp f Ri and Pins at factory 

prices. mgs made to order; designs free. 
Cc. K. GROUSE COMPANY 

146 Bruce Ave., No. Attleboro, Mass, 





“And you turned him down?” queried the 
doctor am y. 

“How can you ask such a question! Of 
course we did. I don’t know if the man is an 
Italian or not—why he’s just a street peddler 
the police chased away from somewhere. I 
think he lives in a hovel.” 

“He lives on a barge,” said Mrs. Harris in 
her gentle way. “Walter took them some food.” 

“Well, I think you’d better look out who 
he gets in with,” said the girl emphatically. 
“Tt’s all very funny, but I should think 
you’d want to know who he makes com- 
panions of.” 

“Oh, we can’t attempt to keep up with 
Walter in his mad career of benevolence,” 
laughed the doctor. 

“T really don’t see any harm in his taking 
food to the unfortunate pair,” said Mrs. 
Harris. “There really isn’t anything vicious 
about them.” 

“Elsie,” said her father, laying down his 
newspaper, “‘do you remember the boy who 
promised to join the Scouts if Walter could 
show him a real live wild animal? And that 
very night a man with a bear came to town? 
Beware of Walter, Elsie. The gods are on 
his side.” 

“Well, I don’t suppose they object to him, 
they’re so used to listening to thunder,” 


said the girl. ‘Really, sometimes I think 
his voice grows louder and louder. And the 
way he eats!” 

“Well,” laughed the doctor. “You have 
your community bazaar over there in the 
wilds, and Walter has his old salts to fore- 
gather with. Mother and I seem to be the 
only sober and quiet members of the family. 
We'll have to take a run over to the bazaar, 
eh, Mother?” 

“T suppose that little boy on the barge is 
just filthy,” said Elsie. 

“T understand he’s hungry,” said her fa- 
ther, “‘and that’s what counts.” 

“T really don’t see any harm in his taking 
food to them,” said Mrs. Harris. “Probably 
they’ll be gone in a day or two and then he’ll 
be interested in something else.” 

“You never seem to be concerned about 
him,” Elsie complained. ‘He just does 
whatever he pleases, and comes and goes.” 

“And triumphs,” said the doctor. ‘He 
has a lot of resources, as he says, so why 
should we worry?” 

“He wants a home-made pie for to-mor- 
row,” said the gentle Mrs. Harris. “I do 
hope he won’t catch malaria down there.” 

“Nothing can catch him,” said the doctor. 
“He goes Scout Pace, whatever that is.” 
(To be continued in Boys’ Lire for December) 
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The Outstanding Eagle Scout of His Day! 


From all the Eagle Scouts of the country, Paul Siple was chosen to go to the 
far south with the Byrd Antarctic Expedition. 

Now Paul Siple will tell you of a Boy Scout’s part in one of the greatest 
adventures of modern times. Of a night more than four months long when the 
thermometer registered 72° below zero! Of baby seals that added 50 pounds 
of weight in two weeks! Of giant whales that stuck their noses through the 


Don’t miss Paul Siple’s own story, starting in the December issue of BOYS’ LIFE. 








“THE idea is simply bunk! You can’t 
do it.” 
“T repeat, I can do it,” answered Jack. 
“and with all your correspondence school 
detective ideas you can’t find me. I can 
disappear and remain hidden for five, ten, 
twenty days or a month, if you wish, and at no 
time leave this block. I defy you to find me.” 
The two other young men grinned appre- 
ciatively and even Mr. Dickson indulged in a 
smile. 
“T can do it without an accomplice, too,” 
affirmed Jack. 
“‘Well, well, that’s interesting,” said Mr. 
Dickson. ‘‘You know the accepted theory is 
that persons in hiding give themselves away 
by seemingly unimportant details. If Jack 
can do as he says, I will give you both leave 
of absence for five days. Fred can give a 
detailed report of clues and findings each 
evening and Jack can supply the missing 
details when he is found or when the five 
days are up. You must really work, though. 
I would like to see if the theory fails this time. 
How does the proposition suit you?” 
These two boys and two other schoolmates 
were spending the summer in this middle- 
sized mining and smeltering town. Besides 
earning small wages, they were getting 
credit in the industrial projects of their high 
school work. They were living in the home of 
one of the foremen who was an uncle of one 
of the boys. His wife was spending the 
summer in the East; but, with the aid of 
Della and Mose, negro cook and yardman, 
their establishment ran smoothly enough. 
At the unexpected offer made by Mr. 
Dickson, the boys looked at each other in 
astonishment. Jack knew that unless he 
made good or at least gave Fred a run for his 
money, he would be laughed at the rest of the 
summer. Fred realized that if he failed it 
would be hard to convince anyone that he 
would succeed in his chosen work. 
Finally Jack broke the silence, “I'll do it if 
you will give me a few days to plan.” 
“Just plan ahead, Old Dear, I'll get you!” 
quickly retorted Fred. 
Jack went to work in earnest. He was up 
early the next morning inspecting every nook 
and corner of the block. The house together 
with its outbuildings occupied a quarter 
block. It was neither new nor old, just an 
ordinary cottage that consisted of living and 
dining rooms, kitchen, three bedrooms, two 
baths and a hall that extended from the 





living room to the rear of the house. The 
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basement contained a furnace room, a large 
coal-bin, and a small room in which were 
stored the odds and ends that accumulate 
after a family has lived in a house a number 
of years. 

Outside, the double garage had servants’ 
quarters overhead which were occupied by 
Della and Mose. The old-fashioned barn, 
now used for storing machine parts, stood at 
the rear of this quarter block. 

The quarter block just behind the barn 
faced the State highway which ran between it 
and the offices of the company. On this plot 
was a general store that supplied the needs of 
the foreigners who worked for the company 
and who lived just beyond the plant. The 
store had a few chicken-sheds in the rear. 

The other half of the block was un- 
developed because of a deep ravine that 
crossed it. There were numerous large rocks 
and quite a thicket of stunted trees. 


WHEN the others went to the movies or 
out in the car after work hours, Jack 
stayed at home. When they stayed at home 
he went out. At last the others began to 
twit him about his failure to play his part. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” began Fred one 
evening just a week after the challenge, “just 
step up and see the great disappearing act.” 

Seizing a couch-cover he threw it over the 
very embarrassed looking Jack. 

““Hocus-pocus! he is gone!” With a 
flourish he jerked off the cover. ‘“‘Pocus- 
hocus! You see him again!” 

With a grim look Jack rose and with his 
chin high in the air, walked into his own 
room and closed the door with something like 
a bang. The laughter that had greeted the 
sally suddenly dwindled. It was not like 
Jack to fly off the handle and the boys looked 
anxiously at Mr. Dickson who, after a mo- 
ment, sent Fred in to ask Jack to return. 
The boys were never allowed to stay up the 
miff tree, as he called it. 

“Jumping grasshoppers! Hey boys!” he 
called and the boys tumbled over each other 
getting into the room, with Mr. Dickson 
bringing up the rear. 

“‘T found this on the dresser,” he cried as he 
flourished a paper excitedly. “Just listen: 
‘I’ve done it, now find me. Jack.’ It looks 
almost like hocus-pocus stuff.” 

“So his anger was just a pose,” began 
Mr. Dickson. “I thought he was overdoing 
it a bit. However, it is a rather dramatic 
way to start a home-spun mystery.” 
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Here you are, young fellow. This is the 
plane you will want to build. This Curtiss 
Falcon Model Mail Plane has established 
more records and won more contests than 
any other model plane. We are reserving a 
complete construction kit of this famous 
plane for you—that is if you act quickly. 
It is easy to build and guaranteed to fly. 
Working drawings and complete instructions 
accompany each kit and you may have it 
WITHOUT COST. 


JOIN THE ABA—WEAR THE WINGS 


Wear the gold wings signifying that you are 
a member of the Aviation Boosters of 
America, the most wide-awake aviation 
organization in the country. Your mem- 
bership card and wings entitle you to all the 
privileges of this organization and are given 
free to all subscribers to the National 
Power Glider, the livest aviation magazine 
in the United States edited by Lieut. E. 
Stieri and Major W. L. Purcell. 

Every issue contains articles of interest 
written by aviation’s outstanding authorities, 


FREE AVIATION HOME STUDY COURSE 


Major William L. Purcell, a recognized 
authority on aviation, formerly Director 
of the Roosevelt Aviation School, is con- 
ducting in this magazine a complete home 
study course in aviation together with an 
instructive question and answer depart- 
ment. 


MODEL AIRCRAFT DEPARTMENT 


A real model department with real work- 
able and simple plans for the construction 
of flying and scale models, is conducted 
monthly in the national Power Glider, the 
Magazine of Practical Aviation, by Thomas 
L. Bulger, one of America’s leading de- 
signers and builders of model aircraft. 


ALL THIS AND MORE. . 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


NOW 





m= SEND NO MONEYau 


National Power Glider, § 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Sure—I'm interested. Send me the National 
Power Glider, the Magazine of Practical Avia- 
tion, for the next twelve months, and rush me 
my Curtiss Falcon Model Kit, my membership 
Card in the Aviation Boosters of America and 
my Golden Wings. I will pay the postman $1.50 
($2.00 in Canada) plus postage. 


OR 2 are 
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“Tt may be a home-spun mystery 
but I am going to find him and here 
” 


With that, Fred began. He exam- 
ined every door and window. He 
looked in every closet and cupboard, 
under the beds, and behind every ob- 
ject of any size in the house and 
basement. After an hour he returned 
to the living room. 

“Mr. Dickson, I am ready with my 
first evening’s report.” 

The others looked up expectantly as 
Mr. Dickson replied. ‘‘Let’s have it.” 

“Tt was less than five minutes from 
the time Jack left the living room 
until I found his note. The screens 
of all the doors and windows were 
fastened except the one to the living 
room door. There is no trace of him 
any place in the house or basement. 
The only clue that I have is that one 
of the folding cots that we used on our 
last week-end outing is gone. The 
only theory I have is that he must 
have hidden behind some of the fur- 
niture in another part of the house, 
then made a dash for the front door 
while we were reading and discussing 
the note. That is all this time; I hope 
to have more to-morrow.” 

Fred’s first move the next morning 
was to begin hunting a place large 
enough to conceal the cot after it was 
unfolded. He began with the old 
barn. He investigated every corner 
from {the rafters down. He was just 
about to give up when he found an 
opening between two crates. Forcing 
himself through, he saw a small open 
space next to a window. It was large 
enough for one person to sit com- 
fortably. It contained a folding cam 
stool, a jar of water, several anak 

paper boxes of cakes and crackers, and 
one of his own books of detective 
stories that Jack must have “bor- 
rowed.” 

“‘T have either found one of his dens 
or a blind,” thought Fred. Further 
search of the barn brought no other 
clue. 

He next turned his attention to the 
ravine in the vacant half-block. He 
found a number of tracks that fitted 
the measure of Jack’s shoe but he 
could not decide whether they had 


made before or after the disappearance. 
diligent search was rewarded by finding a 
cache on a ledge in the hollow of a cave-like 
recess in one of the rocks, that was so cleverly 
concealed that he began to think he had 


made a real find instead of a blind. 


And so Fred worked all day. He received 


permission to search the store 
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MY FAVORITE BOOK OF 1930 


ghostes ’round heah. I done fine qj, 
lettah on de dinin’ table after I claire 
it offen at noon.” 

The note said: “Pretty good work 
Old Scout, but you are not on th, 
right track yet. Jack.” ; 

This acted as a stimulant to Freq’ 
lagging courage. He examined Jack’; 
clothing in the closet that they shared 
and found a bathrobe missing. Cling. 
ing to the sleeve of a coat was a tin, 
rope fiber. j 

““Maybe that is one of the litt. 
things Mr. Dickson talks about.” 
thought Fred, “but I can’t get the 
connection. Where could he be that 
he could use a bathrobe?” 

All the next day Fred searched by; 
to no avail. Some of his dejection 
crept into his voice as he gave his 
report that evening. 

When Della finished her work jn 
the kitchen, she came as usual to the 
living room door. 

“Mr. Dickson, I repeats agin, dey’s 
ghostes ’round heah.” , 

“What’s the matter now, Della?” 
inquired Mr. Dickson. 

“Well, hit’s dis away. I jist hap- 
pened to look at dat ’lectric thing. 
ma-jig, dat thing dat goes ’round an’ 
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He visited the caches he had discovered 
the day before and found them intact and 
decided that they must be just blinds. He 
went more carefully over every part of the 
block again. In examining the house again, 
he tried the trap-door to the attic which 
opened into the ceiling of the storage pantry. 
It was so covered with cobwebs and the 


been 
His 


hinges were so rusty that he could not open it. 
He concluded that Jack could not have 
possibly used that. 

After he had gone to his room, Della 
came to the house to prepare supper and 
heard him there. She knocked at his door 
and handed him an envelope. 

“T ’clare, Mr. Fred,” she began, ‘“‘dey’s 








and its outbuildings. He ex- f= 








amined the quarters over the 
garage. In fact he thought 
there was not a place large 
enough to conceal a person 
on the whole block that he 
had not examined. In his re- 
port that evening he told in 
detail of all the steps he had 
taken. Mr. Dickson was re- 
minding him to look for the 
little things when Della came 
to the door. 

“Mr. Dickson, I’se got all de 
wurk done so cum fas’en de 
doah when I goes out,” she 
said. ‘“‘You had bettah lock 
de big doah, too, kase dey’s 
burglahs ’round heah.” 

“What makes you think 
that, Della?” asked Mr. Dick- 
son. 

“Kase when I done went to 
mah room fer jist a minnit an’ 
left a pie to cool on de cabnit, 
hit wuzzent thar when I gits 
back,” related Della with her 
black eyes rolling. 

“There’s another clue,” 
laughed Mr. Dickson to Fred 
as he went to lock up after 
Della. 








RED started out with new 

determination the next 
morning. As it had turned 
cloudy and decidedly cooler 
during the night, he went to 
the closet that he and Jack 
shared for a heavy sweater. He 
brushed off a couple of specks 
of sawdust and thought to 
himself that he must remember 
to set a mouse-trap in that 
closet. 
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’round when de lights is on an’ hit wud 
gwine ’round an’ ’round an’ dey wuz. 
zent a light on in dis hull house kase 
I went to see, so thar!” finished Della 
with a belligerent air. 

‘Maybe the tickler charger for the 
radio was turned on,” suggested Mr. 
Dickson. 

“Mebby so,” agreed Della ina 
slightly mollified tone. “I didn’t 
*zamine dat.” 

When Mr. Dickson returned to the 
living room, Fred was sitting in a 
brown study. This continued for 
several minutes then, with a cry of 
“Eureka,” he sprang up, rushed into 
his room and closed the door. After 
a few minutes he went to the base- 
ment. 

Presently he came back carrying a 
tall stepladder. He held up his hand 
for silence, then whispered, “Follow 
me, boys, I have him where he can’t 
escape!” 

He led them into his room, opened 
the closet door and pointed up. The others 
could see nothing out of the ordinary. 

But Fred adjusted the ladder and climbed 
up. He took his flashlight and, still whisper- 
ing, showed the others that a trap-door had 
been cut. The opening was cleverly hidden 
by paper that matched the ceiling paper. 
It was pasted to the outer edge of the cut so 
that it extended inward 
about an inch, thereby con- 
cealing the crack when the door 
was closed. 

He now lifted the door softly 
and crept quietly up the ladder 
to find Jack, in his bathrobe, 
lying comfortably on the camp- 
cot, an electric light shining at 
his head. He was so absorbed 
in his book that he did not 
know he was discovered until 
Fred yelled, ‘Hands up!” 

Then they had to examine 
his hiding place. He had at- 
tached a light wire and socket 
to the wiring in the attic. A 
small box served as a pantry. 
It was partly filled with fruit 
and other eatables. His cot- 
bed was comfortable with 
bedding taken from the camp 
supply. A rope ladder let him 
down into the closet when the 
coast was clear. 

Mr. Dickson asked Fred how 
he had finally solved tte 
problem, 

“Tt was the little things as 
you said. The rope fiber and 
those few specks of sawdust 
kept bobbing up in the back 
of my mind. But it was Della’s 
fright of the electric meter that 
threw the light on it, ” an- 
swered Fred. , 

“So the accepted theory 
proved again,” said Mr. Dick- 
son, “Had Jack been more 
careful in removing every trace 
of sawdust, and had he brushed 
off all the loose fibers of his 
rope-ladder, the running of the 
electric meter would not have 
suggested anything more than 
the radio tickler charger.” 
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Hello hoys/ With your own hands build models of 








Days are coming which 
ever forget! Days of REAL 
sport! Days when your 
will flock from miles 
co see the marvelous things 
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Jusr | ‘t the lid of the red brass- 
bound chest that holds my new 
improved Number 7/2 Erector. 
Boy, i: this one big box is EVERY- 
THING you need to build, one 
after -nother, realistic operating 
models of practically every great 
mechanical invention known to 
man. I’ve worked years to make 
this 1930 Erector the last word 


in sport for boys. 

WHATEVER you name—you can 
build it with EREcTor. Automo- 
biles, Steam Shovels, Locomotives, 
Airplanes, Ferris Wheels, Travel- 
ing Cranes. Hundreds of other 
wonders of the age. 


Anp that’s not all. After you’ve 
built them with your own hands, 
just hook them up to the power- 
ful Erector electric motor. It 
comes with this great outfit. Click 
the switch, and the thing you 
yourself have built begins to hum 
with action! IT OPERATES JUST 
LIKE THE BIG ONES ENGINEERS 
CONSTRUCT. 


Now, here’s the way to get this 
barrelful of red-blooded sport. 
Send today for the EREcToR Mys- 
tic Mind-Reader. New, startling 
and amazing. Use the coupon. 
Show it to your dad—then take 
him to any good store where toys 
are sold. Let him see ErEcTor. 
Let him warm up to it. Before 
you know it he'll want to build 
things with it himself. It’s a sure 
way to get The World’s Greatest 
Toy for Christmas. 





\ 
No. B. ERECTOR 
Buiids the Ferris Wheel 


The realistic carnival Ferris 
Whcel, 3 ft. 34% inches high. 
B it yourself with this 
Erector Set. Amaze 
friends, boys, and get a 
bacrelful of thrills. The No. 
6. set also builds 56 other 
).cels including the Railroad 
‘ge, Box Ball Alley, Wind 
and Air Compressor. 
- you lift the cover of 
i's Big set you open up a 
whole new world if eceiielnn 
sport. Get in on the greatest 
red- ihe fun maker in the 
wor 


the worms Greatest inventions 


aan es 
q 4 


Tuis BiG 1930 No. 714 Set will give you a new idea of 
what Sport can be. It holds a brand new thrill for 
every day in the year. It is loaded with parts and equip- 
ment, each and every item invented and patented by 


Builds the 
Motor Truck 
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Mr. Gilbert, with which you can build 817 realistic models. 
15-inch steel truck body, the famous steel model building tray, the 88-page 
manual that describes every step in building each model, the powerful EREcToR 
electric motor, completely assembled gear-box, big red steel disc wheels, with 
oversize balloon tires, fenders, radiator, hood, bumper, springs, steering wheel, 
heavy-duty truck axles, cab top, steam boiler, steam shovel, and many other 
exciting features. Yes sir, boys—it is 25 pounds of scientific thrills for every 


day in the year. 
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It includes the 





a Gmoer. A real, 
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ae per a edge, a novel, exclusive 
Te feature, sae 

and makes it possible’ to connect two 


f. Why the New 1930 ERECTOR a 


sturdy and strong, with a single Fusilage, Wings, Cylinders, Propellers, Sta- 

t and nut, and a four-piece square awry + Pontoons, Struts, Nose, 
girder with two screws only. (In all tie nee Pi 

en Truck , Fenders, Radiator, Hood, Axles, 

PaTeNTED Erector Motors. Power- Steering and Knuckle, Springs, Bumper, 


ful Battery Motor in No. 4, 6, 7, 744 
and 8. Famous Polar Cub 110-volt 
Universal Motor in No. 9 and 10. 


Heavy Duty Dise Wheels, etc. 
Atay ce ee ee et Oe 


Patentep AssEMBLED GEAR Box, $ Pluie, Pocforaced S a 
Adaptable to every gear Come- Lott ec the buh tie Mt anny Reneees Geom 
bination, and for reversing movements. § —Pinion, Crown, Flat, Mitre, laver- 
Convertible into 3-drum hoisting en- —_nal, Quarter, Worm. 
ne. Scanterdiond Gari arich atthe The only ‘construction toy for 

et or 110-volt Motor. Included every engineering feat. Possible with no other 
completely in the Famous rt hk tok waaggore. “rey 
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Heavy Steer Truck Bony, 15” long. | 


Exclusive ERECTOR feature. In No. 
7% Set and up. 


3%,” Souw Steer Disc WHEELS WITH : 


BaLLoon Times. An exclusive Exec- 


Tor feature. In No. 7% and-up. 
PATENTED Bic Giant CHANNEL GiRD- 
ERS, 
baked in brilliant red. Exclusive Erec- 
Tor feature. In No. 7 and up. — 
Larce Steet Mover Burpinc Tray, 
ierced with Erector standard holes. 
atent pending. Exclusive ExEcTOR 
feature. In No. 6 and up. 
New Erector Zeppecin FEATURES 
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Aircraft ond “‘Tappeln Set 


Ir Bumps the four-foot Zeppelin with landing mast 
(the same model as in the Trail Blazing No. 8), and 


nineteen different types of airplanes. Monoplanes. 
Biplanes. Combat planes. Commercial planes. Land 
and sea planes. Includes fusilage, wings, gondolas, 
silver Zeppelin bag, propellers—everything you need 
to build these realistic ships of the sky. This set 
gets you into the aeronautical swim, boys, and gives 
the most exciting kind of sport. 


rAMOUS ERECTOR SETS 
DANDY BEGINNER’S SET NO. 1... The Set 
that builds the Square Girder ....................... $1.00 
THE ADVANCED NO. 3... The Set with the 
I Gals Ci hinndsscecsccvsnidnodstocecctict connass $2.50 
THE FAMOUS NO. 4 with the powerful electric 
NO I I oo iidnnncsesinsaacdaseoossosciciseessee# $5.00 


ERECTOR ELECTRICAL SET NO. 3005... 
The Set that electrifies and illuminates ........ $5.00 





ERECTOR AIRPLANE | SET NO. 45. Builds 

desenee $5.00 

The Wondertul No. 6 ae 
The Set with the Steam Boiler, 

THE BIG GIRDER SET NO. B. . . The Set that 


builds the Ferris Wheel ...........cccccccceceeceecees $9.50 


The New Big No. 7 $10.00 
The Set that builds the big Steam Shovel and many 
other engineering thrillers. 

The Trail Blazing No. 8 $25.00 
The Set that builds the Trans-Atlantic Zeppelin 
and hundreds of other marvels of the age. In- 
cludes all the features of the Sensational No. 7 V2, 
THE GIANT NO. 9 . . . The Mechanical Wonder 


Set, with 110-volt Motor .............0ccceee $35.00 
THE DeLUXE SET NO. 10... Complete, un- 
surpassable, Exectonr in all its glory ............ $50.00 


Also manufacturers of the famous 
BIG BOY TOOL CHESTS, 
GILBERT CHEMISTRY and MYSTO-MAGIC 





Tue A. C. Grsert Co. 
178, Erector Square, New Haven, Conn. 


Please send me free copy of A. C. Gilbert’s 
Mystic Mind Reader and Gilbert Toy catalog. 
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Make sure its.a Lionel, boys, if you want 
the best. They’re real trains—the swiftest, 
handsomest, most powerfyl model electric 
railroads in the world. 


a nn a 


TELL Dad all about Lionel 
trains—point out to him the difference. Show him 
how real and lifelike they are in appearance. Tell 
him why they are swifter, more powerful than any 
other trains. 


Rs» cae EES OR a et 


Tell Dad about the marvelous 
precision with which Lionel locos are made. Explain 
to him the Lionel “distant-control” feature by which 
trains can be started, stopped, reversed, or switched 
from track to track without ever touching the train. 

Dad will understand! 

Get the FREE Lionel railroad 
planning book and catalog and show Dad the hun- 
dreds of realistic Lionel accessories, the magnificent 
trains, and the swift, powerful locomotives. 

Then Dad will know why you 
a a LIONEL. Dad will get a lot of fun out of 

elping you select your Lionel outfit. Be sure to 
write today for your FREE copy of the Lionel Rail- 
road Planning Book and Catalog. 

See Lionel Trains demonstrated at your local . 


dealer’s. Lionel Railroads priced from $7.00 to 
$350.00. (Prices slightly higher in Far West.) 


FREE! ON THE 


A beautiful 48-page Lionel 
railroad planning book and 
catalog—illustrated in full 
colors and showing all the 
marvelous Lionel trains and 
accessories. Write fer your 


RADIO 


Starting November 14 
Every Friday night, 6:00 to 
6:30 Eastern Standard Time, 
Uncle Don” and his Lionel 
Engineers’ Club over stations 


copy without delay ! WOR (New York), WLW 
(Cincinnati) and WBBM 
(Chicago). Listen in and en- 
joy this wonderful program. 


Se ee a 


THE LIONEL CORPORATION. = 
Dept. B, 15-17-19 East 26th Street, New York City ;' 


LIONEL 


ELECTRIC TRAINS 
MODEL RAILROAD ACCESSORIES @ “MULTIVOLT” TRANSFORM’ 8S 


THE SCHWEINLER PRESS, NEW RK 





